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AN INTRODUCTION 


By REUBEN DARBINIAN 
(Editor-in-chief, The Armenian Review) 


The earliest Armenian immigrants to 
America were one or two persons who set- 
tled in Virginia in the early days of coloni- 
zation. By 1890 their numbers had increased 
to several thousands, but it was only after 
the massacres of the Bloody Sultan Abdul 
Hamid that the Armenians commenced 
their mass migration. Today, if we include 
the young generation, there are approxi- 
mately 250,000 Armenians in the United 
States and Canada, nearly all of whom are 
citizens. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the American 
people, including the intellectuals, know 
practically nothing about the Armenian 
people. This is all ‘the more surprising 
when we recall that, during ‘World War I, 
the Armenians came into prominence as re- 
sult of the shocking massacres and depor- 
tations, compelling thé American public 
opinion to intervene in their behalf. In 
those days, American interest was keen in 
the Armenian plight. American generosity 
saved thousands of Armenian lives, and 
public interest went so far as to impel Presi- 
dent Wilson to draw the boundary of Ar- 
menia and to busy himself with the ques- 
tion of the mandate. 


- heritage. 


And yet, all this seems forgotten today. 
The American public opinion is interested 
in the Armenian people and their case only 
in so far as they bear any connection with 
the plans of the Soviet government, with- 
out comprehending the purely accidental 
and transitory nature of that connection. It 
fails to grasp that the Armenian case existed 
long before the Soviet government, and that 
the interests and aspirations of the Arme- 
nian people are wholly different from those 
of the Soviet regime. 

Suffice it to say that, while the Armenians 
are striving for a free, united, and inde- 
pendent homeland within the Wilsonian 
boundary as prescribed by the Sevres Treaty 
of 1920, the Soviet government is irrevoc- 
ably opposed to it, has destroyed Armenia’s 
freedom and independence, and has relin- 
quished the larger share of historic Arme- 
nian territories to the tender mercies of the 
Turk, the Georgian, and the Tartar. 

ee 
The modest contribution which the 
Armenians have brought to America’s cul- 
tural emporium should entitle them to a 
better acquaintance with their rich spiritual 
And while the American public 
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is more or less familiar with such names as 
Haig Patigian in sculpture, H. Pushman in 
painting, Rouben Mamoulian in motion pic- 
tures, William Saroyan and Leon Surmelian 
in literature, Dr. Varaztad H. Kazanjian in 
plastic surgery, and countless other special- 
ists in the arts and sciences, comparatively 
few Americans possess an adequate knowl- 
edge of the historical background of the 
Armenian people. This applies equally to 
the Armenian young generation of America 
who, with few exceptions, know very little 
more about their ancestral background than 
Americans of different racial origins. 

In view of these considerations, the Arme- 
nian Review will endeavor to pursue two 
basic aims: I. it will strive to acquaint the 
English speaking public with the history 
and cultural achievements of the Armenian 
people, and 2. it will portray Armenia’s 
emancipatory struggle of the centuries, with 
its epic pages, heroic figures, and instruc- 
tive episodes which have enabled the Arme- 
nian people to hold an honorable position 
among the nations of the world in the com- 
mon fight which is being waged today for 
the ideals of freedom and justice, and in the 
name of those civic rights which have been 
indelibly inscribed in the American Con- 
stitution. 

The readers of this Review shall, in the 
course of time, see that the Armenian peo- 
ple, although small in numbers, have played, 
and still are playing a highly honorable role 
in the supreme struggle for the triumph of 
democracy as understood by Americans, 
which mankind shared in two world wars, 
and for whose successful consummation 
there is still need of monumental sacrifices. 

The Armenian people, although small in 
numbers, are worthy of study. Despite the 
fact that during the course of centuries Ar- 
menia has stood on the path of the world’s 
greatest conquerors and, consequently, has 
often been trampled under foot, nevertheless 
her people have always contrived to cling to 
their historic soil, to escape annihilation, te 


preserve their national and spiritual iden- 
tity, to restore their role of torchbearers 
of western civilization at the juncture of 
Asia and Europe. 

* #* *# 


The first people of history to accept Chris- 
tianity as their national religion, the Arme- 
nians for centuries were the vanguards of 
the Faith in the Near East; as such, they 
poured out an almost inexhaustible supply 
of physical and spiritual energy, and stub- 
bornly fought against a sea of Mohamme- 
danism, although they were but a tiny island 
in that vast sea. As the pioneering Chris- 
tian nation, as early as the Fifth Century, 
the Armenians produced a splendid transla- 
tion of the Bible which has been recognized 
by historians and linguists as “The Queen of 
Translations.” The countless magnificent 
churches which left their impress on western 
architecture, the democratic structure of the 
church which made all functionaries elec- 
tive, beginning with the humblest priest to 
the Supreme Patriarch, the Catholicos of 
All Armenians, and the countless specimens 
of miniature painting and calligraphy of the 
Middle Ages era which even today would 
bring honor to the most civilized nations, 
all attest to the pioneering role ef the 
Armenians in the Christian Faith. 


Armenian distinction throughout the cen- 
turies was not, however, confined solely to 
the realm of the Faith. The abilities which 
they displayed in the military field were 
equally brilliant. Beginning with the close 
of the Sixth Century (585) until the middle 
of the Eleventh Century (1056), the Arme- 
nians gave to the Byzantine throne a series 
of brilliant emperors who attained emi- 
nence thanks to the unmatchable Armenian 
divisions and their capable generals. During 
the Crusades, the Armenian kings of Cilicia 
and their armies rendered invaluabie ser- 
vices to the cause of Christendom. In the 
Russian conquest of the Caucasus, the 
Armenian generals Loris Melikov, Schel- 
kovnikov, Ter Ghoukasov and others, aided 
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by Armenian volunteer units, made substan- 
tial contributions to the success of Russian 
arms. 


In World War I, more than 250,000 
Armenian enlisted men and volunteers 
fought valiantly against Germany and Tur- 
key; and with their stubborn resistance 
in the region of Baku, even by the admission 
of the German General Ludendorff, they 
were one of the determining factors of Allied 
victory. In World War II, 300,000 Arme- 
nian soldiers and over 60 generals in the 
Russian army fought against Germany with 
honor and distinction. The Armenian divi- 
sion of Gen. Mardirossian was among the 
first Allied contingents to enter Berlin. 
Approximately 20,000 soldiers of Armenian 
descent fought in the American ranks with 
exemplary distinction. 


Se «2 


Lastly, there are very few nations which 
have shed so much blood, and have waged so 
many heroic fights under such fearful odds 
for their emancipation and for the cause of 
democracy as have done the Armenians. 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh is but a 
small example of the unusual series of re- 
sistance stands such as Van, Bash Abaran, 
Sardarabad, Karakilisse, and Baku, by vir- 
tue of which the Armenians not only saved 
their physical existence during the first 
world war, but actually laid the foundation 
of the Free and Independent Armenian Re- 
public of 1918, which, however, fell under 
the combined Turco-Soviet blows and was 
partitioned, after a short life of two and a 
half years. 


Convinced that only democracy’s triumph 


on a world scale will insure for them a na- 
tional homeland, the Armenians have waged 
all their fights with equal vigor both for their 
freedom and the extension of the ideal of 
self-determination. This fact was demon- 
strated during the rule of the Tsars and the 
Sultans, and it is equally obvious today, as 
one part of Armenia groans under the yoke 
of Stalin’s despotism, while the remainder, 
now desolate and barren, is firmly held by 
Fascist Turkey, the ally of imperial Ger- 
many, and the late friend of Hitler’s Reich. 

In the present ideological conflict which 
has divided the world into two hostile camps, 
one striving to impose its totalitarian 
tyranny, while the other is striving to save 
the world for democracy, the Armenians are 
convinced that they can best insure their 
complete independence only in so far as they 
contribute their modest share to the latter’s 
victory. As long as Soviet tyranny is firmly 
implanted in Mother Armenia, the Arme- 
nians can never hope to enjoy a free life. 
A Free, United, and Independent Armenia— 
the supreme political ideal of the Armenians 
—can only exist and thrive in a world which 
is completely rid of the totalitarian scourge, 
unified under the aegis of international law 
and order. 

THE ARMENIAN REVIEW, whose 
publication we begin with this issue, will 
pursue twin aims: by acquainting the Eng- 
glish speaking world with the cultural heri- 
tage of the Armenian people, to help en- 
rich America’s culture; and by chronicling 
the story of Armenia’s emancipatory strug- 
gle, to support the present American effort 
for the extension and safeguarding of world 
democracy. 


Lake 
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THE EMPTY STREET 


Khatchik Minasian 


I walk through the rubble of life 
in the late hour of days 
seeking the truth of my existence. 


Is this the outcome of my years, 
an empty hand upon an empty street 
so void and frightfully lean? 


Is this the hand that shaped the way, 
and this the street, 


the street where I at this late hour was to meet? 


No, this is not the street I knew at all, 
nor this the hand; 
I wonder where it all began? 


I seem to know, though vaguely, I am sure, 
into the backward passageway of years, 
a towering outline of my start. 


This is the street 
and this the empty hand 
that led a thousand dull beginnings to my end. 


But here in this late hour of my days, 
upon this street, 


a thousand prospects seem to gather where I cease. 

















THE THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENT 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


I began to meet the theological student 
about a quarter of a century ago in the plays 
of certain Russian writers. Tolstoy, Dos- 
toyevsky, Chekhov, Andreyev and Gorki 
seldom wrote a play in which the theological 
student did not appear. The theological 
student seemed to be the playwright himself 
looking back at his youth with an amused 
but admiring eye. He was certainly a good 
man to have around—young; nervous; pale; 
often pimply; not the least bit handsome; 
ridiculous and pathetic; ill-clothed; ill-fed; 
eager for tea; full of the lore of heaven, hell 
and earth; and yet for all that a man who 
could be counted on to liven matters up con- 
siderably, for he was a devil at heart. 

He was certainly always in the midst of 
a desperate struggle with sin, which ap- 
peared to be an overwhelming longing to 
kiss the girls, a longing that never failed 
to startle him and bewilder them. Some of 
the girls were women with childrer older 
than himself. These rather liked him, for 
he was clumsy, inexperienced, inept, and 
therefore amusing to them. More in charity 
than in passion they permitted him to 
breathe heavily in their arms, only to dis- 
cover later in the afternoon that he was 
thinking of killing himself. His habit of 
coughing nervously in their faces made them 
cry out, “Oh, Alexander Alexandrovich !’"— 
which he took for an expression of love. He 
disgraced himself in company by his ill- 
timed remarks and by his uncontrollable de- 
sire to escape being good. 

He was useful to each playwright, how 
ever, in that it seemed perfectly natural for 
him to explain why humanity was unhappy. 


In the plays of Tolstoy the theological 
student blamed man’s unhappiness on 
women, and sometimes went so far as to 
mention certain physical parts of them to 
which men were so powerfully attracted that 
they could not give their undivided atten- 
tion to God or farming; and then, in another 
play, Tolstoy would have the theological 
student blaming something else. 

Once, I believe it was the railroads, 
tempting men to run away. (From women 
of course, although the playwright men- 
tioned only crying children and members of 
the local government who were forever greet- 
ing people in a most insincere manner.) 

Another time the theological student, hav- 
ing had no stronger stimulant than a cup 
of tea, shouted that man is a beast because 
of his stomach; and went on to ask if any- 
one had recently noticed how frequently 
men sit down to eat, how much precious time 
is wasted in eating or in planning to do so, 
and what mischief attends the circumstance 
of a stomach full of meat, wheat, greens, 
cheese, wine and water. 

Dostoyevsky’s theological student claimed 
that man was unhappy because his very 
birth had been a nervous disorder. 

Gorki’s theological student was the best 
of the lot, though, for he hated everything 
which made life miserable, and everything 
made life miserable. The theological stu- 
dent proceeded quite logically to find fault 
with God, whereupon another side of Gorki, 
embodied in another character in the play— 
a notorious waster of sixty who had recently 
read a book from cover to cover—came for- 
ward with an attack on the government, 








. 
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blaming it for his present age and ill-health, 
and remarking profoundly that he had once 
been thirty—no, even less than that— 
twenty! But now what? A ridiculous thing 
in a ridiculous black cloak! (Looking mean- 
ingful across the room at Tatanian Lvovna, 
age 18, and detecting in her the faintest 
trace of admiration.) 

Having met the theological student and 
having found him an odd sort of fish—in no 
particular greatly different from anyone else 
I had met in the Russian plays—I began to 
wonder what it was that he was supposed 
to be studying. Whatever it was, did he 
study full-time or part-time? Did he study 
at school or at home? Or was he called 
a theological student simply because he was 
young? None of the playwrights was very 
clear about any of this, other than to hint 
that what the theological student wanted 
was perfection. 

At length I decided for myself that he 
studied theology books, and I decided to 
do so also. 

* 2 8 

A whole small mezzanine balcony with a 
floor of thick glass was devoted to books of 
theology at the Public Library in Fresno. 
Climbing the steep narrow stairway to this 
section of the library was like climbing up- 
ward on a small cramped ship. Once there, 
the feeling of sailing was very great, and 
the faces of the other readers seemed flushed 
by a mild fever, as if they were all a little 
seasick and were trying their best not to 
throw up. They were certainly dizzy from 
the height, the hot air, and the narrowness 
of the aisles between the shelves of books. 
I joined them and began to examine every 
book on the theology shelves. 

Every book seemed depressing, but I was 
fearful of putting one of them back in its 
place until I was reasonably sure it was ab- 
surd and did not have hidden away in it 
somewhere what I was looking for. 

What was I looking for? It did not occur 
to me at the time—nothing much occurs to 


anybody at the time and we might just as 
well come right out and admit it—but 
whether I knew it in so many words or not 
I was very definitely looking for a theology 
which I myself might have written, or might 
one day write. That is to say, I was look- 
ing for what I believed was the only true 
theology. Robert Burns had already summed 
it up with Scotch economy, but one fre- 
quently forgets the remarks of poets. “A 
man’s a man for all that” was right enough, 
and the implication of laughing about it was 
the remark, but I imagined there would 
be a fuller recitation on the theme. 

There wasn’t, however. 

The millions of words in the hundreds of 
books were little more than nonsense. Even 
so, I took home with me after each visit 
two or three of the theology books which I 
felt might not prove to be altogether sense- 
less, and read around in them until I was 
convinced that the author was as ridicu- 
lous as any theological student in my Rus- 
sian play. 

No writer is more pathetic than the one 
whose passion is to complicate, and theology 
appeared to be a matter of complicating. If 
it was a matter of believing, why not believe 
and be done with it? Swedenborg sweated 
like a horse and wrote a couple of million 
words that must have had the effect of mak- 
ing it impossible for any reader ever again 
to smile, itself a kind of theological act, al- 
though uncomplicated and surely no more 
meaningless than Swedenborg’s two million 
words. 

Ail of which brings me to the plot of this 
story. 

One evening on my way home from the 
public library I was met in the Santa Fe 
freight yards by a man who was profoundly 
complicated and desperately theological. 

“Do you know,” he called out from a 
distance of twenty yards, “that the world is 
going to end tonight?” 

“What time?” I called back. 

“Don’t know the exact hour,” the man 
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said, “but it will be sometime tonight.” 

From his shoulders the man brushed dirt 
which had gotten there when he had leaped 
from a freight train and fallen. 

“Did you just get to town?” I said. 

“Yes, but I was born here twenty-seven 
years ago,” the man said. 

“Are you ready for the end of the world?” 
he went on, as he took to brushing dust 
from his pants. 

“As ready as I am for anything else,” I 
said. “Are you ready?” 

“That’s the trouble,” the man said. “I’m 
not. I’m not at all.” 

Suddenly, the man fell down. 

“Do you know where zhe Emergency Hos- 
pital is?” I said. “It’s at the back of the 
Police Station on Broadway, across from 
the Public Library, but if you don’t want to 
go there, you can go to the County Hospital. 
It’s across Ventura Boulevard at the Fair 
Grounds, but I suppose you know where 
these places are. I live on the way to the 
County Hospital and I'll go with you as 
far as my house. Maybe you can pick up 
a ride.” 

The man leaned on me and we stumbled 
in silence past Inderrieden’s Dried Fruit 
Packing House. Crossing Ventura he fell 
again, and an automobile stopped. The 
driver of the automobile got out and came 
to the man and said, “What’s the matter?” 

“I am,” the man said softly. 

“He ought to get to a doctor,” I said. 
“He’s hurt.” 

The driver of the automobile helped me 
get the man into the car. On the way to 
the County Hospital the injured man took 
one of the three books I had borrowed from 
the Public Library and opened it. 

“Fither-Or,” he read. “By Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Who's he?” ~ 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“A man ought to know who these people 
are,” the man said. 

He began to read the book. When we 
reached the hospital his grip was so tight 


on the book that I felt sure it would be 
damaged and the girl at the desk in the 
Public Library would examine the damage, 
and then me, and wonder how it had hap- 
pened, but not say anything. 


The driver of the car—a man who had 
remarked on the way to the hospital that 
his name was August Bockbell, a name I 
have never forgotten, perhaps because the 
driver—sensing that the other man was dy- 
ing—gave an account of his own life, which 
included almost killing his elder brother over 
the ownership of a pocketknife—helped the 
injured man into the reception room, and 
then went off, apologizing that it was neces- 
sary for him to do so. 


I did not go with him because the injured 
man was still reading the book I had bor- 
rowed from the Public Library, and it 
seemed to me that it would have been rude 
under the circumstances to ask him to re- 
turn it. He was reading the book with in- 
credible swiftness. When it was necessary 
for the injured man to go off with a nurse 
and a young man in a white coat who did 
not seem to be much of a doctor, I followed 
them down a hall to swinging doors, partly 
from anxiety about the man himself and 
partly from anxiety about the library book. 
At the swinging doors this nurse told me 
to return to the reception room. I wanted 
to ask her to please get my book for me, but 
instead I said, “He’s going to be all right, 
isn’t he?” The nurse gestured severely, as 
if to say, “No difficult questions at this diffi- 
cult time please.” 


I returned to the reception room and sat 
down. 


When I examined the two remaining li- 
brary books, I discovered that my library 
card with my name and address on it was 
in the book by Kierkegaard which the in- 
jured man had taken. My library card was 
as important to me as a passport is to a 
traveler. I had thought of waiting only ten 
cr fifteen minutes for the book, when 








I discovered that my library card was in it, 
I decided to wait two hours if necessary. 

It was necessary to wait longer than that, 
however, during which time I grew very 
hungry—half-sick from it, in fact—and 
very angry, too. At first I was angry at 
the nurse who entered the reception room 
every ten or fifteen minutes in a state of 
confusion and excitement and refused to lis- 
ten to what I had to tell her or to tell me 
about the condition of the injured man. 
After a while I became angry about the man 
himself, whether he was to live or die—for 
he had most rudely taken off with a book 
I was charged on my honor to return to the 
Public Library in the same condition in 
which I had found it. Finally, I became 
angry about Kierkegaard, a man concern- 
ing whom I knew absolutely nothing except 
that he had written a book with the strange 
title of “Either-Or.” 

After having waited more than three hours 
for the return of my book, the nurse came 
up to me in the reception room in a manner 
which revealed unmistakably that she meant 
to speak, and began by announcing a hope- 
lessly garbled version of my name. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“He’s dead,” she went on. “Dr. Hump- 
kit (at least that’s what I thought she said) 
did everything possible for him, but it was 
just no use.” 

“Ym sorry. The thing I wanted to tell 
you was to please let me have my book.” 

“What book?” 

“The book by Kierkegaard.” 

“He said it was his book. His library card 
with his mame and address on it is in the 
book, at any rate.” 

“The card in the book is my card,” I said. 
“Why do you get everything wrong! I was 
walking home from the Public Library with 
three books when I met the man in the 
Santa Fe freight yards. He had just jumped 
off a train and had hurt himself, so I helped 
him to Ventura Avenue where he fell down 
and a motorist stopped and brought him 
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here. In the automobile he took one of 
the three books I had borrowed from the 
Public Library and kept it. Now he’s dead, 
and just because my library card happened 
to be in the book, you’ve given him my 
name. Well, I’m sorry he’s dead whoever 
he is, but I’d like to have my book back 
anyway.” 

“He himself told us his name,” the nurse 
said. “I am entering it in the hospital rec- 
ords. We shall return the book to the Pub- 
lic Library for him.” 

“You’ve been tc school,” I said, because 
I was so angry and hungry, and then left 
the hospital and began walking home. 

* * * 

When I got there I found the street full 
of automobiles. The house was full of un- 
cles and aunts and cousins from all over 
the city. 

My uncle Khosrove was the first to set 
me, for he was sitting alone on the steps 
of the back porch smoking a cigarette. 

He got up and shouted at the top of his 
voice into the house, “I told you it was a 
mistake. Here he is now, the same as ever, 
but very much in need of food.” 


Everybody inside the house came tumb- 
ling out, and then, after having seen me, 
they all hurried back in to set the table. 

After I had had all the food I could get 
into my belly, my mother asked very 
sweetly, “Why did they come in an ambu- 
lance and say that you had died?” 

“If I had known they were going to come 
in an ambulance,” I said, “I would have 
come with them instead of walking three 
miles on an empty stomach at ten o’clock 
at night. They didn’t tell me they were 
going to come in an ambulance. 

“We’ve been terribly worried about you,” 
my uncle Zorab said. 

This was too much for my uncle Khos- 
rove. 

“We've been terribly worried about you!” 
he mocked. “When the man from the 


County Hospital told us you were dead, it - 
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worried us terribly, for fear you would not 
recuperate.” 

He turned to my uncle Zorab. 

“Why do you talk nonsense?” he said. “Is 
it possible to worry about someone who is 
dead?” 

My uncle Zorab cleared his throat ner- 
vously as he said, “Well, all I can say is, 
we worried, and here he is alive!” 

“Man,” my uncle Khosrove shouted, 
“will you never understand that very sim- 
plest sort of thing? He never died. He 
never came anywhere near dying. There 
has been a mistake, as I said. Your worry- 
ing did not bring a dead man back to life. 
The boy’s been involved in some sort of 
typical American complication. Unless you 
understand this now, there is no telling 
what terrible distortions will come into the 
telling of this family episode in years to 
come. Now that the boy has had his sup- 
per, let him tell us the whole story, and 
then one by one let us return to our own 
homes and our own lives. Whoever it was 
that died, we shall all join him soon enough, 
and it is quite all right.” He turned to me. 
“Now tell us what it was that happened 
which the people of the hospital reported 
to us as having been your death at the age 
of twenty-seven. I tried to tell these peo- 
ple that it was not you who had died, for 
you are not twenty-seven years old, but 
they replied that perhaps you had given 
twenty-seven as your age in a last attempt 
to be impressive. How old are you, and 
then tell us the story.” 

“I’m fourteen,” I said. 

And then I told the whole story, accu- 
rately, point by point. 

My aunt Khatoon took to weeping softly 
for the young man who had died, claiming 
that he had died for me, so that I might go 
on living, a theory which made my mother 
angry; but my grandfather twisted his 
moustaches and said, “All very well and 
good, but who the devil is this man Kierke- 
gaard to make such an ungodly fuss in this 


desolate and far-away village which is try- 
ing to pass for a city?” 

“He is the man who wrote one of the three 
books I borrowed from the public Library 
this afternoon,” I said, “but that’s all I 
know about him.” 

“Well,” my grandfather said, “that’s fine. 
Now, all of you—get out of here. Go home 
where you belong. If it’s for him you’ve 
been crying, there he is trying to get meat 
from between his teeth, so go home.” 

* * * 

Everybody embraced lightly by way of 
celebrating my survival; there was kindly 
whispering among the women; the small 
boys took to wrestling in the living-room; 
and then at last everybody was gone ex- 
cepting the Old Man and my uncle Khos- 
rove. These two exchanged quarrelsome 
glances and then my uncle Khosrove said, 
“I know what you are going to ask him. 
Well, I’ll give you the answer, to save him 
the trouble. You are going to ask him 
what he means by getting into complica- 
tions of all sorts every other Friday, and 
I will answer for him that he doesn’t mean 
anything at all by it. Some people come 
into this world asleep and go out of it 
asleep, and that is very thoughtful of them. 
A few others—like myself and this boy, 
my nephew Aram Garoghlanian—come into 
this world asleep, and then one fair Friday 
wake up and look around and see ourselves 
as we are.” 

“What are we?” the Old Man asked po- 
litely. 

“Armenians,” my uncle Khosrove said 
quickly. “Could anything be more ridicu- 
lous? The Englishman has an empire to 
govern. The Frenchman has art to guide 
and measure. The German has an army 
to train and test. The Russian has a revo- 
lution to start. The Swiss have hotels to 
manage, the Mexicans mandolins to play, 
the Spaniards bulls to fight, the Austrians 
waltzes to dance to, and so on and so forth, 
but what have we?” 
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“Loud mouths to shut up?” the Old Man 
suggested. 

“And the Irish,” my uncle Khosrove went 
on. “The Irish have a whole island in 
which to be poverty-stricken; the Arabs a 
thousand tribes to bring together in the 
desert; the Jews child prodigies to send on 
concert tours; the Gypsies wagons and for- 
tune-telling cards; the Americans chronic 
nervousness which they call freedom, but 
what have the Armenians?” 

“Since you insist, tell me,” said the Old 
Man. “What have the Armenians?” 

“Manners,” my uncle Khosrove said. 

“Are you mad?” the Old Man said. 
“Nothing is so unnatural as a polite Arme- 
nian.” 

“I did not say good manners,” my uncle 
Khosrove said. “I said manners. The 
good or bad of it I leave to others. Man- 
ners is what we have, and very little of any- 
thing else. You are going to ask this boy 
what he means by getting into complications 
of all sorts every other Friday. Your ask- 
ing is manners. Well, go ahead and ask 
him. I’m going to the Arax Coffee House 
for a couple of hours of tavli. My going is 
more manners.” 

“Before you go,” the Old Man said, “I 
think you ought to know I wished to ask the 
boy to report to me about the book by 
Kierkegaard, if he ever reads it. Now, I 
will go to the Coffee House with you.” 

The Old Man got up and yawned enor- 
mously. He yawned in three movements, 
after the fashion of symphonies, very slowly, 
wildly, and finally slowly and wildly by 
turns. 

He went out of the house by the front 
door while my uncle Khosrove took the 
back. The screen doors slammed one-two, 
and I went looking for half a watermelon 
to eat, for I was very thirsty. 

The following day I went out to the 
County Hospital and after a great deal of 
effort identified myself, retrieved my book, 
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and brought it back to read. The injured 
man had reached page 99, for he had folded 
the edge of the page over, so that he might 
easily find his place when next he took it 
up. After reading an hour and three-quar- 
ters I too reached page 99, and decided that 
I did not wish to read any farther. I took 
the book back to the Public Library and as 
I had expected the girl at the desk noticed 
the damage, examined it, examined me as I 
whistled softly, but did not say anything. 
I climbed the steep stairway to the mezza- 
nine and continued my search for the 
book of theology that I hoped to find. 

That evening I reported to my grand- 
father that Kierkegaard appeared to have 
been a Dane who had been born in 1813 
and had died in 1855 after having spent 
the greater part of his time struggling with 
the devil, the church, and the complications 
of theology. 

“Died at the age of forty-two,” the Old 
Man said. “Struggling with the devil is 
most destructive, I see, but perhaps had 
he not struggled’ he would have lived only 
twenty-two years and left behind him not 
even the book he wrote. Have you read the 
book?” 

“He wrote more than one book,” I said. 
“I read the first 99 pages of one of them, 
and then I got tired of it.” 

“What did he say in the first 99 pages?” 

“I’m not sure, but he seemed to say that 
everything is not enough.” 

“That is how it is with these fellows who 
are forever struggling with the devil,” the 


Old Man said. “And the unfortunate man > 


you met yesterday in the Santa Fe freight 
yards, what about him?” 

“He died. Yesterday was the end of the 
world for him all right, just as he said.” 

“His real name?” 

“Well,” I said, “I have a name written 
down here from the book at the County 
Hospital which is supposed to be his name, 
but I am sure it is only another mistake. 
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It’s no mistake that he’s dead, though. I 
suppose he might have lived had he not 
fallen into the hands of people so sure of 
themselves, and so quick to get things ac- 
curately wrong. I’m sure he didn’t ex- 
pect to die, for he turned down a page of 
the book, so that he might go on reading it. 
Here’s the name I got from the Hospital 
book. Abo Mogabgab.” 

“How can that be?” the Old Man said. 
“Abo Mogabgab is the man from whom I 
buy my clothing, the Syrian with the shop 
on Mariposa Street, a man older than my- 
self. Here, look into the lining of this coat 
at the label and read to me what is said 
there.” 

I looked at the label inside the coat and 
read aloud, “Abo Mogabgab.” 

“A magnificent example of American effi- 
ciency and theological accuracy,” the Old 
Man said. “A man has been killed and a 
coat label has been given the majesty of 
death. And yet, here we are, all of us who 
are still alive, none the worse for the terrible 
efficiency or the fierce accuracy. Thank 
you for reporting to me on the gospel of 
Kierkegaard. I am still eager to learn, but 
I find that the farmer’s gospel is still the 
best we have. Now, the vine is planted 
thus; and thus it is intended; and thus pro- 
tected from rabbits; and thus are the grapes 
harvested; and thus are they made into 
wine; and thus dried by the sun into raisins; 
and in the winter thus it is that the branches 
of the vines are pruned; and in the spring 


thus it is that the vines are watered. What 
other gospel is half so pleasant, since it is 
all out in the weather? To hell with these 
stifling chambers in which poor men sit and 
confuse themselves. When they are all 
through for the day don’t they get up and 
go home and eat a bowl of stewed raisins 
with a piece of black bread, or drink a glass 
of wine with a lamb-chop, or eat a bunch 
of grapes with cheese and crackers?” 
“I guess so,” I said and went home. 


When I got there I spent three hours in 
the backyard, working. My uncle Khos- 
rove sat on the steps of the back porch and 
watched. 


At last he got up and said, “For the love 
of God, what is it now? Why are you 
pestering the life out of that poor old 
Malaga vine? You have cleaned and re- 
paired it until it looks like the ghost of a 
wretched old man, and only a moment ago 
it resembled a handsome, dreaming youth. 
Matter is beautiful only in its imperfec- 
tions. Only blockheads seek perfection, 
which is death. Let perfection seek you. 
You needn’t seek it. Now, go inside the 
house and sit down and eat half a cold 
watermelon. You are not perfect, the vine 
is not perfect, but you can eat watermelon 
and pass water, so do so.” 


“What nonsense,” I thought, but as I ate 
the watermelon I wondered if my uncle 
Khosrove was not just about the best theo- 
logical student of them all. 


Me 
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RADIO DESIRE 


Lootfi Minas 


I want to hear the voice of winds 
And of leaves, 
The song of brooks 


Of nests, and the humming of bees. 


To hear the foot-steps, afar, 

That are passing through the unknown paths, 
The voice of everybody, 

Even the beating of their hearts. 


To hear the ocean, 

Striking on the shore, beach or rocks. 
To hear the whistling of ships 

That are furrowing the ocean. 


To hear the voice of hammers, 
In factories and mines 

The speed of trains, 

Faster than a bullet, cruel. 


To hear the song of farmers 

In the copper twilight, 

To hear the sawing of wood 

and later wood crackling on the hearth. 


To hear the cry of new-borns 

When they arrive on earth, 

Every tumult, even the voice of God, 
that has never been heard. 

















ABOUT THE THEORY OF THE BABYLONIAN 
ORIGIN OF THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE 


(Tracing the Armenian Ethnic Names in 
Assyro-Babylonian Cuneiform Texts) 


By VARTOUHIE CALANTAR 
NALBANDIAN 


According to Greek tradition Armenians 
came originally from Thrace or Thessaly. 
According to Armenian native tradition, 
they came from Babylon. Linguistic evi- 
dence is in a general way in favor of the 
first tradition, whence its unanimous ac- 
ceptance by modern scholars. However 
there is no evidence that the Phrygian ad- 
venturers who conquered or settled the 
Armenian tableland and gave it its language 
—if Phrygian is what Armenians are speak- 
ing—were in fact called Armenian, or Hai, 
national name of the Armenians. Ascanian, 
‘followers of the (Phrygian) hero-god As- 
canius’, is more likely to have been their 
name, as the highly honored title Askanazian 
applied to the Armenian people and pre- 
served by native writers suggests. 

It is strange, moreover, that the memory 
of a Thracian homeland and a Phrygian 
ancestry should be so completely lacking 
in the Armenian consciousness at all times. 
It was lacking at the time when the national 
historians, who being Greek-educated would 
have been proud te record such connection, 
first collected their material and wrote their 
histories. It was lacking, and this is per- 
haps more significant, at the very beginning 
of Armenian political life, when Xenophon 
visited Armenia in 401-400 B.C. Indeed, 
while Herodotus (7, 73) and Eudoxus (in 
Steph. of Byzance under Armenia), who 
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never saw Armenia, talk glibly of the 
Armenians as Phrygian colonists, or de- 
scendents of Phrygians, and state that their 
language is a Phrygian dialect, Xenophon, 
the eyewitness, traveler and explorer reports 
no such thing. 

The Greek general and leader of the Ten 
Thousand has crossed Armenia south to 
north, and west to east. He has spent a 
whole winter in the country, talked to al- 
most every Armenian, man and woman, 
from king down. And yet his ear has 
caught no familiar sound or meaning in 
the Armenian speech; his eye has detected 
no similarity between Armenian and Phry- 
gian dress and equipment (see on this 
Herodotus’ “testimony” in the same place). 
Nor has Xenophon, who has evinced the 
liveliest interest in Armenian history, not 
only of his own period but of earlier times, 
heard any tale of a distant past when 
Armenians used to live as neighbors of the 
Macedonians (Cf. Herodotus, same place). 
Armenia’s winternights are long, and the 
Greek historian has listened to and recorded 
many a beautiful and edifying story about 
Armenians and their princes. But he has 
heard and preserved none about a chief 
named Armenos accompanying Jason in his 
expedition (Cf. Strabo 11, 530, 503)! 

The native tradition of the Babylonian 
origin of the Armenian people has then half 
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a chance to be well-founded (I have reasons 
to believe it is not incompatible with 
Phrygian-Armenian kinship, but that is a 
separate problem). Let us scan the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform texts, and see if we find 
there any traces of the presence of Hai, or 
Armenians, or both, in pre-historic and 
early-historic Babylonia. In the absence of 
inscriptional material from Armenia itself, 
this would be the best way to get authentic 
information about the subject. 

I realize, of course, that this negative 
evidence applies equally to the theory of the 
Babylonian origin. It may be that the semi- 
nomadic occupants of Armenia at that time, 
whoever they were, knew little and cared 
less about the hoary history of the country. 
Did they call themselves Armenian, or Hai? 
Xenophon’s conversations with the natives, 
conducted through interpreters, fail to clear 
that point. 


A. THE NAME HAI 


HA. Aki or the city-state HA as the first 
seat of the ante-diluvian kings of Babylonia. 
Curiously we meet the name Hai, or a name 
very close to it, Ha, in the oldest texts of 
Babylonia relating to the earliest, partly 
legendary period of Sumer. As is well 
known, the Sumerians had a tradition about 
the beginnings of their history and civiliza- 
ton, and history and civilization generally. 
This was recorded by scribes at Larsa and 
Nippur during the Isin and Larsa dynasties. 

Now, according to this tradition, or one 
version of it, the first ante-diluvian kings of 
Babylonia and of the world, Alulim and 
Alagar, ruled in a city, or rather, a city- 
state, called HA. Aki. (Cf. This means, if 
Hai and Ha are the same, that the ethnic 
Hai is very old, actually ante-diluvian in 
Western Asia, and belonged primarily to 
Sumer, i.e., Southern Babylonia. 

Before proceeding further it should be 
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stated here why the name Ha is identified 
with or compared to the name Hai of the 
Armenians, which has a final -i. The reason 
for this is the belief that the original form 
form of the ethnic Hai is Ha, and that the 
form Hai is some grammatical formation. 
This belief is founded on the following 
grounds: 

a. Haos, eponymous ancestor of the Hai. 
—There is a variant form of the name Haic, 
mame of the eponymous ancestor of the 
Armenians, which is preserved by Armenia’s 
closest neighbors, the Georgians in their 
national history, Kartlis Tzkhovreba (publ. 
by Brosset, St. Petersbourg, 1840). This 
variant form of Haic is Haos. Since the 
final -os is a well-known ending, we may 
assume that the root, and the earlier form, 
of the name Haos was Ha. As to Haic, 
the variant preserved by Armenian writers, 
it can easily be analyzed as Ha-ic. The 
ending -ic, -icus is, of course, an endearing 
diminutive. 

b. Haoi, Greek equivalent of Armenian 
Haik’—Diodorus (Hist. lib. xiv 29) men- 
tions a people in Armenia named Xaoi. 
Kretschmer, comparing this name with the 
Greek appellation Taoi for Armenian Taik’ 
has reached the conclusion that Xaoi should 
be equated with Arm. Haik (Kretschmer, 
Der Nationale Name der Armenier, An- 
zeiger, Wien, 1933, pp. 28-36). The Greek 
forms Taoi and Xaoi show that the ethnic 
names 7ai and Hai had older and simpler 
forms, 7a and Ha. Ha, therefore, must be 
the root of Haik’ as well as of Haic. 

c. The divine name Hani, variant form 
of the divine name Haa.—In Babylonian 
texts the name Ha.a, which is also a divine 
name, has a variant Ha.mi (Cf. Weidner, 
Altbabylonische Gotterlisten, pp. 77, 78 and 
81). This may be taken as evidence that 
the root of the Babylonian name Haa also 
is Ha. 

d. The placename Aa, Ai.—A placename 
4.a gen. A.i, which seems to be a later 
variant of the original Ha.a (with the initial 
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H dropped), occurs in one of Shamsu- 
ditana’s inscriptions. Although A.a (land 
of Aa) does not have the same geographical 
location as the Sumerian Haa, the two 
place-names must be products of the same 
ethnic soil. The genitive form 4i explains 
perhaps why an original Ha has become 
Hai. Many ethnic names are genitival 
formations. 

e. The diviné names Aa and Ai in the 
Urartian Pantheon. — Significantly, both 
forms 4.a and 4A.i are represented in the 
Urartian Pantheon (Sayce V, List of 
Deities, 21 dA.i.a 23, 65 dA.a.i). Aia and 
Aai seem to be patron-gods of two different 
sections of Armenia. Perhaps Aia was the 
deity of the country (H)aia-sa of the Hittite 
inscriptions, placed by all scholars in the 
region of Erzerum. (Friedrich, Mitt. d. 
VAEG Ges. 34 p. 103). 

HA.Aki, native city of Dumuzi, the Su- 
merian conqueror—Going back to pre- 
historic Sumer we see that the city-state of 
Haa is mentioned in a dynastic list of the 
xirst Kingdom of Uruk as the native city 
of one of the mightiest rulers of Sumer, 
Dumuzi, immediate predecessor of the cele- 
brated Gilgamesh. The First Kingdom of 
Uruk belongs to the period immediately 
following the Fleod. The period is half 
historic, half legendary. The city-state Haa 
is associated in the texts with Uruk, Eridu 
and Ur, all situated in the southwestern 
part of Sumer, near the Persian Gulf. 

HA.Aki important center of worship and 
culture.—The city-state of Haa is frequently 
mentioned in Babylonian texts of a litur- 
gical and astrological nature. It seems to 
have been the sacred city of (the goddess) 
Haa, a religious shrine and a seat of learn- 
ing, and to have enjoyed with Eridu an 
important position in Babylonian religion, 
science and medicine (which were plain 
sorcery, of course, in the beginning). In 
a bilingual text prepared for the priest- 
medicinemen as guidance in the treatment 
of the sick and the “possessed” the priest 


is instructed to repeat the following for- 
mula: “I am a sorcerer educated in Eridu. 
In Eridu and Haaki (Ahaki) was I edu- 
cated”. (Cf. xvi, 6, quoted by Ungnad, 
Subartu, p. 28). 


HA.A= A.H.A.=SUBARI.—It -is_ curious 
to note in this connection that: 

a. HA.A is sometimes written A.HA in 
the texts. Aha may be the more correct 
form of the ethnicon, and may or may not, 
point to an Achaean, rather than Phrygian, 
origin of the Hai-people (compare Axaikos 
with Haik), as well as to a Babylonian 
origin of the Achaeans. However this is 
going too far in speculation. 

b. The city-state of Haa or Aha is 
equated with Subari in the above text. 
That is, where the Sumerian version of the 
text which is no doubt the older of the two 
says A.HAki, the Akkadian version renders 
it with Subari. Subari or Subartu was 
the mountainous zone north of Mesopo- 
tamia, i.e., Armenia. This identification of 
the land of Haa with Subari by the Akka- 
dians may mean, perhaps, that in Akkadian 
times the Haa people or the Hai were al- 
ready in possession of the Armenian high- 
lands. According to another text (IV R 36 
No 1) there were three distinct places called 
Haaki in the then known world, of which 
only one was in Babylonia. This also sug- 
gests a scattering of the Haa people. How 
and when did this come about? 

The Destruction of HA.Aki—The answer 
to this seems to be hidden in a historical 
epic which deals with events of Lugal- 
banda’s and Dumuzi’s time and relates, 
among other events, the conquest and des- 
truction of Haaki by Lugalbanda (PBS 
V 20 Vs 6). This may well have been the 
time when the Hai decided that Babylonia 
was getting too uncomfortable for them, 
and decided to move to the North, to the 
inaccessible mountain-regions of Armenia 
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where they could live in peace, and culti- 
vate their taste for religion and learning. 

Movses Khorenatzi, the much-maligned 
Armenian historian, describes the period 
preceding Haic’s rebellion and his departure 
from his native Babylon as a time when 
“each man tried, in insane fury. to stab 
his fellow-man in the rib, in order to gain 
ascendency over him”. What could des- 
cribe better the incessant wars among the 
first Sumerian city-states crazed for power 
and expansion? Khorenatzi assures us that 
he is recording very old and trustworthy 
traditions, written and oral, of Armenians 
and Chaldeans. Perhaps he is speaking the 
truth; perhaps the Hai (and their patron- 
god Haic) did migrate from Babylonia some 
time during the civil wars among the Su- 
merian states following the Euphrates or 
the Tigris, or both, up to their sources, and 
scattering on their way to Armenia such 
tokens as the Ai of Shamsu-ditana (abt. 
1750 B.C.), and the Ai, Hai of the Bible 
(Gen. xii 8, xiii 3, Josh. vii 2-5, viii 1-29 
etc.). 

HA.A a Hittite Deity —But the problem 
is not so simple for, pushing a little further 
our investigation into inscriptional material, 
we see that Haa as a divine name belongs 
also to the Hittite world, and occurs in 
Hittite texts (spelled A.a, without the initial 
H, exactly as in the Urartian texts. Cf. 
Friedrich, Staatsvertrage pp. 78-79). In 
fact this investigator has a strong suspicion 
that the god HA.A was the common ances- 
tor-deity of the Armenians and the proto- 
Hittites, and that it is here that the 
long-advocated but never proven connection 
between “Armenians” and “Hittites” should 
be sought. Nor need Hai be a decayed 
form of Hat, as proposed by Jensen long 
ago (a proposition still cherished by so many 
Armenian well-meaning writers), to be lin- 
guistically related to it. For obviously the 
root of both names Ha.at.tu and Ha.i is Ha, 
and in fact we often see the placename 
Ha.a*i of the Babylonian inscriptions writ- 
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ten as Ha.a.ti, Ha.a.tum and (and this ought 
to be conclusive) Ha.at.ti, that is, The King- 
dom of the Hittites (Virolleaud, L’Astrologie 
Chaldeenne Sin XXXIII, quoted by Ung- 
nad in his Subartu). 

It is too soon to draw definite conclusions 
from the preceding evidence, but we may 
conclude temporarily that the HA-people 
were a wide-spread ethnic group covering 
Babylonia (their original home?), Meso- 
potamia, Armenia and Asia Minor, and that 
the Haiaseans (the future Hai) represented 
their northeastern wing, while the Hatti 
(proto-Hittites) represented their north- 
western. 


King Tirgan of Haiqg.—Unfortunately, no 
names of kings of Ha.a*i or Ha.a™ have 
been preserved in the texts so far read. A 
great number of astrological omentexts 
speak of a LUGAL mat HA.A, ‘King of the 
land Haa’, but none of them mentions the 
king’s name. However Thureau Dangin 
has drawn attention to a tablet, a very late 
copy of an old omentext, where the name 
of the king of Haa is given as Tirgan (Thur. 
Dangin reads ‘Tirqan). The inscription 
reads: “Omen of Tirgan the king, who 
perished in Ha.a.iq”. Here, for the first 
time, we meet the form Haik’ so familiar 
to the Armenians as the name of their peo- 
ple and country, as well as a name which, 
as Hall has suggested on another occasion, 
is reminiscent of Tigran, name of the cele- 
brated Armenian king-of kings. The name 
Tirgan (Tirigan, Tiragan) belongs also to 
the Hittite world, inherited probably from 
the proto-Hittites. It is a very old name, 


and is mentioned in Sumerian texts as the 
name of a king of Gutium (Kurdistan, 
Southern Armenia), who invaded Baby- 
lonia and held it under his yoke for a long 
time. Thureau Dangin identifies Tirgan of 
Haiq with this Tirgan of Gutium. A beau- 
tifu! Sumerian epic translated by him is 
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ced:cated to the great revolutionary war been mighty proud to have won their libera- 
against Tirgan, “the Dragon of the Moun- tion from him to have endlessly repeated the 
tains.” Tirgan of Haiq must have been fact in their poetry and omentexts (Cf. RA 
a mighty king and the Sumerians must have 1912, p. 120). 














ASSASSIN 


Mardie Jay Bakjian 


He fevers flesh with hashish hate 
and draws the broken blade of love 
to flay the evil veil of fate 


to free himself and float above 
the whorled designs of hollow hope 
that fog the brain and grimly glove 


the purling hands of time which grope 
for burning breasts; but freedom waves 
a ghostly fear that threads the rope 


of dread defeat and darkly sleeves 
the arms of space and drowns his dream 


of rash revenge and gravely leaves 


a torn heart in a dagger’s gleam. 








Interlude 


At noon 
he rests upon 
the shaded porch 
and dreams 
about the torch 
of youth. 


At night 
he sits alone 
within his room 
and stares 
into the gloom 


of age. 


Asleep 
he lives again 
the buried years 
and laughs 
until the tears 
race down 
his wrinkled 


face. 
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Two Poems 


BY 


Mardie Jay Bakjian 


ERS 


Old Man 


He placed a flower 
on her head, 

she laughed and cast 
the flower down. 


He heard her laughter, 


he could not laugh. 
He picked a petal 
from the ground, 


and when she sank 
to sleep and dream, 
he placed the petal 
on her head. 
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HANDS ACROSS 
THE FENCE 





A STORY FOR THE SCREEN 





(PART ONE) 


By LEON Z. SURMELIAN 


PROLOGUE: Against a background 
of vine leaves: This is the story of a 
fence .. . There are many such fences 
in America that divide our land and our 
people . . . Their removal is the great 
challenge to our generation. 





As the prologue fades out, a long view 
of a rich California valley fades in. We 
see a lovely panorama of hillside vineyards, 
under a clear blue sky. It’s September, 
and the grape is ripe on the vines. The 
luxurious landscape includes clumps of large 
oak trees, manzanita and madrona, inter- 
spersed with hillside ferns. 

This scene cuts to a narrow ROAD, wind- 
ing along between two vineyards, with 
fences on both sides. A small truck, such 
as ranchers use, is moving along this road, 
and we get a close view of the driver, who 
isa GIRL. She is obviously happy, dressed 
in an outfit for field work, and: is singing to 
herself some popular American tune. On 
one side of the road, behind a tall fence, 
stretches a vast vineyard, and we read its 
name on a sign at least twenty-feet long: 
GOLD STAR WINERIES INC. On the 
other side of the road, behind a lower fence, 
there is a small vineyard—small in com- 
parison, but actually 80 acres—with a small, 
faded, a bit crooked sign on which we read: 
YEPRAD VINEYARDS, JOHN YE- 
PRAD, PROP. 
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At a bend in the road an open car coming 
fast from behind swerves sharply to the 
right to avoid hitting the truck, but smashes 
a rear fender. Its driver is a YOUNG MAN, 
in sport clothes. The car is of expensive 
make. The two vehicles come to a stop 
with screaming brakes, the drivers get out, 
and start arguing on the road, each blaming 
the other for the accident. 

They demand to see each other’s opera- 
tor’s license—and thus we learn with them 
their names, addresses, ages, marital status. 
She is MARIE YEPRAD, living in St. John, 
California, age 21, single. He is EDWIN I. 
COCHRAN, living in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, age 25, single. 

As Marie jots down the license number 
in the rear of Edwin’s car, she sees its 
PRESS plate. This seems to take her by 
surprise. 

Marie: I took you for William Cochran’s 
son. 

Edwin: (smiling) I am. 

Marie: And you work as newspaper man? 

Edwin: I do. 

Marie: Well, Mr. Cochran, what do you 
intend to do about this fender? 

By now, however, his anger has notice- 
ably subsided, for he has observed her 
shapely figure. 

Edwin: Okay, we won’t argue any more 
about it. You can send me the bill, Pll pay 
for the damage . . . Maybe it was my fault. 
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Marie: (softening) Thank you. 

Edwin: (filling his lungs with the pure 
air, and smacking his lips as if tasting it). 
What a country! You live anywhere around 
here? 

Marie: Right here on this ranch. Don’t 
you see that sign up there? 

Edwin: I’m sorry I didn’t notice it. (She 
climbs back into her truck.) 

Edwin: (with a hand on the truck, and 
now openly flirtatious.) What’s your hurry? 

Marie: (impatiently) I’ve got to go, I’m 
very busy. 

Edwin: Busy with what? 

Marie: Picking grapes, if you must know. 

Edwin: How about having dinner with 
me some day? 

Marie: I’m sorry, but I don’t go out with 
strangers. 

Edwin: What do you mean strangers? 
We are neighbors, aren’t we? 

Marie: (skeptically) Are we? 

Edwin: You bet we are. 

She starts the motor and drives off. Edwin 
whistles to himself as he watches the truck 
disappear through the gate of the Yeprad 
Vineyard. Then getting into his car he 
slowly drives around it, trying to catch an- 
other glimpse of her, and meanwhile to see 
what kind of place she lives in. 

* * 

It’s a fine vineyard, showing much ex- 
pert care. The house is of the California 
ranch type. The grounds are well kept, 
with rose bushes and parterres of various 
crnamental flowers. There is an arbor with 
fig and pomegranate trees, pavillion, and 
barbecue stand. It has an old world charm 
about it. He hears some feminine voices 
singing in the vineyard, and presently sees 
a group of women and girls singing while 
picking grapes. It’s a foreign song, and 
their faces are somewhat foreign too. Mean- 
while, in the yard, Marie is explaining to an 
OLD WOMAN, her grandmother, and to a 
MAN, her father, how the fender of their 
truck got damaged. We can’t hear what 
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they are saying, but see the old woman 
gesticulating and then raising her eyes 
heavenward as she goes inside the house. 
With a pair of shears in her hand, Marie 
swings down a gravelled road and joins the 
singing women, her beautiful voice rising 
above theirs. Curious, Edwin parks his car 
under a tree along the fence and listens. 
They don’t see him, until he blows his horn 
playfully to attract Marie’s attention. She 
tries to ignore him; then looking embar- 
rassed, and carrying a basket containing 
grapes, comes over. Edwin gets out of his 
car and leans over the fence as she ap- 
proaches him. 

Edwin: What kind of a song is that? 
Italian, Greek? Can’t make it out. 

Marie: It’s an Armenian harvest song. 

Edwin: I like it. 

The old woman sees them talking from 
a window in the house, with obvious dis- 
approval. Marie offers Edwin a bunch of 
grapes ‘from her basket. It’s not a large 
cluster. 

Edwin: What’s wrong with your grapes? 
Can’t you grow them any bigger than these? 
You should see the grapes in our new vine- 
yard. 

Marie: (smiling) These are wine grapes, 
and they require five times more care than 
the grapes in your vineyard. (She casts a 
worried look in the direction of her grand- 
mother) I think you’d better go now. 

Edwin: Not until you tell me when I can 
see you again. 

She turns and tries to go. He reaches 
over the fence and holds her back. The 
grandmother comes out on the porch, look- 
ing angry. 

Edwin: Who is she? 

Marie: My grandmother. 

Edwin: I don’t think she likes me. 

Marie: Please go. 

Edwin: You'll see me again. 

He gets into his car and drives off, wav- 
ing at her—and she cautiously waves back. 

Grandmother: Marie. 
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Marie goes to her. The grandmother, at 
close range, appears to be a woman of com- 
manding presence, with strong, handsome 
features. She is obviously a “character.” 
She speaks with authority, in immigrant 
English, with occasional exclamations and 
outbursts in her native tongue, which Marie 
doesn’t understand very well. 

Grandmother: That man, who is? 

Marie: Mr. Cochran’s son, I told you 
about him, how it happened. 

Grandmother: Cochran! Devil take him! 
What he want? 

Marie: He just wanted to speak to me. 

Grandmother: Fender break, then make 
love. Whatsa matter? You crazy? Lost 
head? (She raises her eyes heavenward and 
makes the sign of the cross in a gesture of 
despair and she goes back into the house.) 

* 2 *# 

The scene dissolves to the OFFICE of 
WILLIAM COCHRAN, president of Gold 
Star Wineries, Inc. He is bawling out a 
subordinate. 

Cochran: That’s all poppycock? Our 
quota for Detroit is 300,000 cases. Why, 
man, we’re spending $2,000 a month on 
billboards alone! I want sales figures, not 
excuses ! 

Subordinate: Yes, sir. 

Exit subordinate. In comes JAMES R. 
MACKENZIE, the company’s chief lawyer. 
A suave, cunning, violent and ruthless man, 
highly versed in all the technicalities of law 
pertaining to the activities and profits of his 
employer. He takes out some papers from 
his brief case, and we understand from his 
report to Cochran that Gold Star wants to 
build a private railroad across John Yeprad’s 
property. 

Cochran: We'll offer Yeprad fifteen hun- 
dred more. 

MacKenzie: He says he won’t sell at any 
price. 

Cochran: What do you mean he won’t 
sell? Every man’s got his price. We've 
bought out dozens like him. 


MacKenzie: I’m afraid he means it. 

Cochran: Jim, we’ve got to build that 
railroad. 

MacKenzie: He won’t even sell us a strip 
of land along his ranch so that we can 
widen the road. Our trucks and tractors 
are having an awful time passing through, 
especially on rainy days. 

Cochran: All right then, we'll get tough 
with him! 

eee 

The scene dissolves to the main plant of 
Gold Star Wineries, a sprawling factory. A 
bird’s eye view would show several concrete 
buildings, with smoke rising from a tall 
chimney, surrounded by a sea of vineyards. 
We see trucks, each loaded with a few tons 
of grapes, moving up to the receiving plat- 
form outside, where they are checked in by 
husky clerks and weighed before their loads 
are dumped with shovels into big crushers. 
It’s the crushing season, and there is intense 
methodic activity. From inside the plant 
we can hear the muffled roar of machinery. 
The camera focuses on a truck marked 
YEPRAD VINEYARDS, driven by MAN- 
UEL YEPRAD, Marie’s brother, with 
JOHN YEPRAD, the father, seated beside 
him. Manuel is a compactly built, intelli- 
gent looking young man, with strong hairy 
arms. The father is a graying man in his 
fifties, with shaggy brows and acqviline nose, 
more foreign in appearance than the son. 
Both men are in shirt sleeves and perspiring 
from the heat. As their truck reaches the 
receiving platform, father and son greet the 
clerks familiarly, who barely nod to them. 

Clerk: Sorry, Mr. Yeprad, but we can’t 
use your grapes this year. 

Manuel looks at his father, and mutters 
something under his breath. 

Manuel (to his father) They can’t do 
this, we’ve a contract. 

Yeprad: It’s another of Cochran’s tricks. 
Let’s go see manager. 

As father and son look for the manager, 
the camera shows the interior of the plant, 
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the huge fermenting tanks, storage tanks, 
pumps, machines that “age” wine, and the 
complicated bottling equipment, where thou- 
sands of bottles are filled, capped and sealed 
automatically. Most of the employees are 
women, many with foreign faces. This plant 
is the latest word in the making of wines 
on a mass production basis. It is clean, 
enormously efficient,—a far cry from the 
wineries of even a decade ago. The manager 
is not in the plant, so they look for him 
in the cellar, where we can see rows of 
colossal redwood and oak casks, some large 
enough to hold 100,000 gallons, and every- 
where there are advertising posters proclaim- 
ing the merits of Gold Star’s sherry, Bur- 
gundy, port, sauterne, zinfandel, riesling, 
and other wines, and Gold Star’s brandy. 

The MANAGER is in the cellar. He is 
flustered and embarrased when the Yeprads 
complain to him of breach of contract. They 
say they have been selling their grapes to 
him for eleven years, before Gold Star 
bought out his winery and built the new 
plant. The manager is sorry but he can 
do nothing, it’s “orders.” He asserts the 
contract contains a clause which, under such 
and such circumstances gives the company 
the right not to buy from the party of the 
second part. Manuel says angrily to hell 
with the contract, they can sell their grapes 
elsewhere, and father and son walk out and 
drive off in their truck. 

But there are only two or three wineries 
in the district that produce the kind of wine 
Yeprad’s grapes are especially suited for. 
His is a specialized vineyard, and Gold Star 
has been buying his grapes for its top qual- 
ity wine, a small percentage of its total out- 
put, aimed for a more discriminating clien- 
tele. These other wineries also decline to 
buy his grapes with the excuse they have 
already contracted for their own supplies 
and don’t need any more. 

Father and son make frantic telephone 
calls, drive from one winery and shipper 
to another, to sell their crop, and find the 
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market closed to them. One shipper breaks 
down and admits that he has been warned 
by Gold Star not to buy from him, and he 
can’t afford to lose his biggest customer. 
Meanwhile, their grapes are spoiling, their 
value going down hourly. They finally find 
a small independent winery in another dis- 
trict willing to buy their crop at less than 
half its original value. This buying, selling 
and shipping of grapes has its own color 
and drama. 
* #* #* 

In the next scene we see the Yeprads in 
their HOM. It is neatly and tastefully 
furnished. The living room has a piano, a 
combination radio-phonograph, bookshelves, 
and the floor is covered with an oriental 
rug. The Grandmother is busy cooking in 
the kitchen, which is spotlessly clean, with 
electric refrigerator. Pots are already sim- 
mering on the gleaming stove. There is a 
canary in a cage, to which she affectionately 
speaks from time to time in her native 
tongue. 

Marie is in her room dressing when the 
telephone rings. Her brother Manuel an- 
swers it. 

Edwin: Is this the Yeprad residence? 

Manuel: Yes. 

Edwin: May I speak to Marie Yeprad? 

Manuel: Who is calling? 

Edwin: Just a friend of hers. 

Manuel calls Marie to the phone. He 
looks at her suspiciously. 

Marie: Hello. 

(Edwin: Hello, Marie. 

Marie: Oh ...! Thank you for the check. 

Edwin: When are you going to dinner 
with me? 

Marie: I’m afraid we'll have to forget 
that. 

Edwin: Don’t take me for another wolf. 

Marie: I’m sorry but I can’t go out with 
fellows .. . my family doesn’t know. 

Edwin: I'll come and introduce myself. 
I have a way with parents. 

Marie: It won’t do you any good. I 











sho 











shouldn’t be speaking to you in the first 
place. 

Edwin: Couldn’t I meet you some place, 
sort of accidently? 

Marie: I’m afraid you couldn’t. 

Edwin: Don’t you ever go out? 

Marie: Oh, I go shopping, to church—I’m 
the choir leader of our church. I visit friends 
and relatives with my family. 

Edwin: Don’t you have any dates? 

Marie: No. 

Edwin: Why don’t you? 

Marie: That’s what I’d like to know my- 
self! But I’ve given up arguing with my 
family about it. It’s no use. With us, if 
a girl goes out with a fellow once or twice 
everybody thinks they are engaged, and if 
they aren’t, her reputation is ruined. 

Edwin: I'll be damned! 

Manuel: (from the yard) Hurry up, 
Marie! 

Marie: I’m sorry, but I must hang up. 

She hangs up, with a dreamy, worried 
look in her eyes. As she goes out, Manuel 
asks her confidentially. 

Manuel: Who was that guy? Cochran’s 
son! 

Marie: 
please! 


(nods yes.) Don’t tell father, 


* * 


John Yeprad and his daughter drive to 
the bank in St. John, a small town with pop- 
ulation of about 3,600, taking along a young 
goat as a gift to one of the bank officials, 
J. T. HARRIS. 

Harris: Good-morning, John, good-morn- 
ing, Marie. 

Yeprad and Marie: Good-morning, Mr. 
Harris. 

Harris: John, you ought to see the little 
goat you gave us. Its horns have come out, 
and it’s that high now. The children are 
simply crazy over it. They hide the milk 
bottle from each other and not a day passes 
that they don’t fight for the right to feed it. 

Yeprad: (chuckling) I brought you an- 
other little goat, so no more fighting! It’s 
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out in my car. Want to see? 


Harris, delighted, leaves his desk and goes 
out with Yeprad and Merie to take a look 
at the new goat. The animal is tied to a 
tree in the rear of the bank. Back at his 
desk again, the friendly Harris asks Yeprad 
what he can do for him. Nervous and em- 
barrassed, Yeprad says he had bad luck 
selling his crop, needs some extra cash to 
pay his taxes and meet other obligations, 
with Marie putting in a word now and then. 
They don’t go into details, and refrain from 
saying that Cochran is responsible for their 
present difficulty. Yeprad would prefer not 
to have Harris know he has an enemy like 
Cochran. It wouldn’t be to his advantage 
and might react adversely on his credit. 

Harris: I think that can be arranged, 
John. Your credit’s good with us. 

He helps Yeprad fill out an application, 
with Marie reading and explaining to her 
father the complicated phraseology in the 
documents he has to sign. She is there to 
act as interpreter. Her father’s English is 
rot equal to all this legalistic rigmarole. 

Harris: You ought to be proud of your 
daughter, John. She has both beauty and 
brains. 

Yeprad: Sure, she smart girl. 


Father and daughter leave the bank with 
the assurance they will get the money in a 
few days. It’s apparently only a matter of 
routine. 

William Cochran has recently become a 
director of the bank in St. John. He has 
a finger in many pies. As director he has 
to pass on applications for large loans like 
Yeprad’s. When it reaches his desk, Edwin 
is in the office with him. Father and son 
are close—Edwin is an only child. Coch- 
ran picks up the application his secretary 
places before him. 

Cochran: Here’s a man who wants to bor- 
row ten thousand from the bank in St. John, 
and it gives me great pleasure to say no. 

Edwin: Who is he? 
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Cochran: Just about the most ornery 
grape grower I’ve run across. I’ve been 
trying to buy his ranch for our railroad— 
it’s right between our two big new vineyards 
in St. John, but he won’t sell it. 

(Edwin: (Instantly curious) Let me see, 
Dad. 

Cochran hands him the application and 
makes a telephone call as Edwin reads it. 

Edwin: (in a disturbed tone) According 
to the record here this man’s credit’s good. 

Cochran: (chuckling) It isn’t good any 
more. He’s on the skidrow, but doesn’t 
know it yet, the poor sap. (Lighting a cigar 
he leans back in his chair.) 

Edwin: I saw his ranch. I had a little 
accident on the road two weeks ago as I 
was driving along his vineyard. Damaged 
the fender of his truck. He wasn’t in the 
truck, though, his daughter was driving it. 

Cochran: He’s lucky you damaged only 
his fender. That road is giving us a lot 
of trouble. It’s too narrow for our trucks 
and tractors—and that’s another reason why 
I want to buy that property. 

Edwin: (after some hesitation, impul- 
sively) Dad, I wish you wouldn’t refuse this 
loan. 

Cochran: (puffing at his cigar.) You let 
me run my own business. I’m losing a 
fortune every year on account of that jack- 
ass. 

Edwin: I don’t think you’re being fair. 

Cochran: (eyes narrowing) Why are you 
so much interested in this man anyhow? 

Edwin: They seem pretty decent people 
to me. You can’t force a man to sell his 
vineyard if he doesn’t want to even if it’s 
between two vineyards we happen to own. 
I just don’t like the whole idea, it doesn’t 
seem right tome. You’re turning down this 
application because you want to stop his 
bank credit—that’s why. Force him out of 
business, I guess. 

Cochran: He’s out already. We have too 
many of these ignorant, stubborn foreigners 
cluttering up our business. They are ’way 


behind the times. They don’t know a thing 
about efficiency, sanitation, modern meth- 
ods. Wine making isn’t a small scale family 
affair any more—it’s Big Business. J made 
it Big Business. What I’ve done in the past 


' five years they couldn’t have done in five 


hundred. The whole lot of them put to- 
gether. I’ve made the country wine-con- 
scious, that’s what I’ve done! You can’t 
teach an old dog like this Yeprad new 
tricks. If I had my way I’d ship him back 
to where he came from. You've got to be 
tough with these fellows. 

* * 

When John Yeprad goes to the bank a few 
days later hoping to get the money, Harris 
tells him his application has been turned 
down by the board of directors. He is sin- 
cerely sorry, but there is nothing he can 
do. He himself recommended him highly 
but the final decision is up to the board of 
directors, he says. John Yeprad is crushed. 
He takes out of his pocket tax notices and 
bills that have to be paid. Harris advises 
him to apply to the government for a loan, 
gives him the address of the local office for 
agricultural loans. 

We see John Yeprad and his son Manuel 
at this OFFICE. They have filled out all 
the necessary papers. SMITH, the goyern- 
ment investigator handling their applica- 
tion, says he has checked on their references 
and is satisfied with the condition of their 
vineyard.- But as it is necessary for him 
to list all their assets, he should like to see 
the grocery store and cafe Yeprad owns in 
partnership with another man, his cousin. 
Manuel is a little nervous and apologetic 
about this store. 

Manuel: It’s been in the same place for 
twenty-five years. The manager is a funny 
old bird. 

We see Smith, Yeprad and Manuel enter- 
ing a delapidated old building on the out- 
skirts of St. John—the ARAX GROCERY 
& CAFE. It sells olive oil, goat’s cheese, 
salted black olivés, chick-peas, lentils, 
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cracked wheat, imported Turkish tobacco 
in its original boxes, powerful drinks like 
vodka and raki (mastic brandy), sausages 
and sardines, large thin sheets of unleav- 
ened bread, tiny coffee cups and copper pots, 
back-gammon boards, prayer beads, candles 
and tapers of bee’s wax, etc. On the walls 
hang the pictures of George Washington, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and an old lithograph showing Noah com- 
ing out of the Ark on Mt. Ararat. In the 
back room men play cards and back-gammon 
while sipping Turkish coffee. The card 
players are silent, but the back-gammon 
players announce their dice loudly—Du 
Bara! Du besh! Shesh besh! They bang the 
men on the boards with much force. Others 
read newspapers. There are two or three 
shelves of much thumbed greasy books in 
a corner of the store, for it is also a lending 
library. Smith is greeted by the manager 
and co-partner, a mustachioed magnifico 
with thick, fierce eyebrows, wearing the hel- 
met of an air raid warden and a tight, shiny 
black frockcoat, a vestige of the old country, 
worn by government officials and scholars 
fifty years ago. 

Manuel: Mr. Smith, this is the manager 
and co-partner of the store, SENEKERIM 
G. BAGDASARIAN. Sam, or Uncle Sam, 
for short. Some call him Abdel-Krim .. . 

Sam shakes Smith’s hand with violent 
cordiality. 

Sam: Glad to meet, make at home your- 
selves ! 

Yeprad: Mr. Smith is government man. 
Came to see our store, meet and talk to you. 

Sam: Shake hand again! (He fairly pulls 
off Smith’s arm.) Me government man 
too. Official. 

Manuel: (suppressing his laughter) Sam 
was air raid warden during the war. He 
was also in our Home Defense Corps. 

Sam: You bet! I look for Jap airoplanes, 
day and night. Government sent us reg’lar 
army officers. We drill nights, left right, 
left right. Alla time, left right, left right. 


Me, fighter in the old country, for revo- 
iutsia! Afraid of nothing. In three Turk- 
ish jails, two Russian jails. Fight on moun- 
tains, sleep on snow. But here, left right, 
left right. 

Manuel: Uncle Sam had some trouble 
learning which side is left, which side right. 

Sam: American officer say, dis left, dis 
right. Alla time. And me also officer, gov- 
ernment man. Equal. . Absolootely! No 
can understand why left right so impor- 
tant. So van day I say to him: Look, give 
me gun, I shoot! Give me Jap, I break 
him on my knee, like dis! . . . No more left 
right, please! I quit, resign! 

Manuel titters. The playing in the back- 
room has ceased and the men stand in the 
doorway and smile at Sam’s noisy antics. 
Yeprad and Smith also smile. 

Manuel: When are you going to take 
your helmet off, Uncle Sam? The war’s 
over, you know. It’s been over for years. 

Sam: Never! When I die I will be buried 
with dis helmet on my head. 

Sam is anxious to prove to Smith his 
patriotism as American citizen so that Ye- 
prad will get his loan. Manuel teases him 
about his frock coat. 

Sam: My father wore dis coat in the old 
country. He was big man, professor! He 
play back-gammon with the governor, yes 
sir! Big man! Five diplomas. Knew 
everything! American consul, English con- 
sul, French consul, his pals. Very big man! 
(Sam produces a letter from his pocket and 
shows it proudly to Smith—a routine letter 
of thanks from the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment but a precious document to him, at- 
testing further to his “official” importance.) 
Mr. Smith, American government sent me 
official letter from Washington, thanking me 
for selling $325,000 war and victory bonds. 
When I say, give money, everybody give! 
I make speeches everywhere! 

Sam’s buxom, shy wife serves the guests 
Turkish coffee and.sweetmeats. She is re- 
spectful not only with Smith, but also with 
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the Yeprads, father and son, for they are on 
a higher social and economic level. As he 
sips his coffee noisily, Sam praises Yeprad 
in his picturesque language. 

Sam: John and me cosins, but better than 
brothers. We born in same place. His 
father also big man. John finish school, me 
didn’t. Me fight alla time for freedom and 
democracy. Me no care much for books, 
though my father very big professor. John 
got good head on his shoulder. He wanted 
to sell me store, but I say no, let’s always 
be partners, better for store, good business. 
John’s word good as his bond. Everybody 
respect him. And Manuel very smart boy. 
He no tell you, but I will. Manuel shoot 
down four Jap planes—Purple Heart, Dis- 
tinguish Flying cross. American Hero! 
Aferim, Manuel! (He pats the youth on his 
shoulder. His eyes fill with tears.) My 
son no come back. My son Corporal, 
k-k-kiiled in O-o-kkinava, only twenty-two 
years old ... . (He takes out a big checkered 
handkerchief, wipes his eyes, blows his nose. 
Yeprad’s eyes also glisten. Manuel is now 
serious and grim.) 

Smith asks a few questions, makes some 
notes, and departs. 

* 2 * 

Yeprad is able to borrow money from the 
government. He decides to make his own 
wine and thus be independent of both Coch- 
ran and the grape market, which Cochran 
controls. He negotiates with an Eastern 
concern to deliver 50,000 gallons of imma- 
ture wine, and will keep 10,000 gallons as 
his initial inventory, to be bottled and sold 
by him under his own name three years 
’ later, when properly aged—the inventory to 
be increased year by year, so that eventually 
he will bottle all of his wine himself. Coch- 
ran can “age” wine in a few weeks, but to 
Yeprad machines can’t take the place of 
time. Yeprad will produce a superlative 
table-wine according to a method that has 
been handed down in his family from gen- 
eration to generation. He can’t possibly 
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compete with Gold Star on a quantity basis, 
but he has a chance in the quality market, 
on a small scale. It’s quality versus quan- 
tity, artist versus factory, little man versus 
big corporation. 

In addition to their usual field work, the 
Yeprads are now busy with the building of 
thier own winery. They have bought most 
of their building material on credit, and are 
staking everything on their next year’s crop. 
At nights, after a hard day’s work, Marie 
types business letters and balances the 
books, while the Grandmother, seated in a 
rocking chair, reads the enormous family 
Bible. 

** © 

A warm spring day. A gentle breeze is 
playing with the tender shoots in the Ye- 
prad vineyard. Young leaves, fresh and 
delicate, some a pale waxen green, others 
bordered with brilliant reds and violets, are 
opening up. We see the new winery build- 
ing, not completed perhaps. John Yeprad, 
the father, goes from vine to vine, inspect- 
ing, caressing each individual vine with ex- 
perienced tender hands. Marie is busy cul- 
tivating, pruning, tying the vines to stakes 
or trellises with a group of other workers. 
High up on the tankhouse Grandmother is 
watching them all with a pair of binoculars. 
She is there to see that nobody stalls on his 
job. When two workers — Mexicans or 
Southern darky types—stop their horse- 
drawn cultivator and lie down behind some 
vines to rest and smoke, Grandmother waves 
her arms wildly and cries out in a shrill. 
voice: 

Grandmother: Get up! Get up! Work! 
Work! (Followed by a volley of incompre- 
hensive words in her native language. The 
two surprised culprits get up and continue 
working.) 

Marie: Grandmother is at it again! (She 
laughs.) ; 

A Woman: She isn’t taking any chances. 

Grandmother, satisfied that everybody is 
working again, trains her binoculars on the 
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Gold Star vineyard on the other side of the 
high fence, where a fleet of tractors are 
drawing cultivators and harrows, and all the 
workers are hired casual laborers—mostly 
Mexicans, Fillipinos and Negroes, under 
white foremen—in contrast to the small 
Yeprad vineyard, where much of the work 
is done by the Yeprad family and relatives. 
The Gold Star vineyard, spreading out for 
miles is a vast factory in the field. Grand- 
mother watches the proceedings on the other 
side much like an artillery officer recon- 
noitering enemy territory. 


On the road, Edwin drives by in his car, 
and Marie Yeprad turns pale when she sees 
him. He signs to her to meet him at the 
end of the Yeprad vineyard, where he parks. 
She finds an excuse to leave her companions. 
She is glad to see him but tries not to show 
it as she goes up to him. 

Edwin: Long time no see. You have grown 
prettier. Busy as ever? 

Marie: Yes. 

Edwin: What have you been doing? 

Marie: Well, right now I’m hoeing and 
tying up some vines. You have to break up 
the surface of the soil to conserve the water 
in it and pull all the weeds. There’s al- 
ways something to do! 

Edwin: The country here is lovely in the 
spring. 

Marie: I only hope there’s no more dan- 
ger of frost. Everything depends on this 
year’s crop—we’ve worked so hard... 

(Edwin: Isn’t there some place around 
here we can sit down. and talk for a few 
minutes? 

Marie: (After some hesitation.) All 
right . . . I know a place behind this hill. 

She crawls through the fence as he holds 
it up for her and helps her to the other side. 
Both are seen reacting to this, their first 
physical contact. They cross a field—Grand- 
mother from the tankhouse sees them, and 
frowning, watches them through her binoc- 
ulars until they disappear from her view. 
They walk around a hill, and sit down under 


a solitary cherry tree, white with blossoms. 

Marie: This is my tree. I found it when 
I was a kid. I like to come and sit here by 
myself. 

A glorious view of the valley spreads be- 
low them, with its variegated pattern of 
vineyards, orchards, plowed and unplowed 
fields, and the white ribbon of a highway. 
Butterflies flutter around in the warm sun- 
lit air. Birds sing. The whistle of a pass- 
ing train echoes throughout the valley, puffs 
of white smoke from its locomotive cling- 
ing to the blue mountain range in the dis- 
tance. ' 

Edwin: This is fine! 

Marie: I love this valley. I think it’s 
the most beautiful valley in the world. 

Edwin: (after a silence) You don’t hate 
me? 

Marie: You? No. 

We see his hand closing on hers as the 
scene dissolves to the dining room of the 


Yeprad home. 
2 @ 


The table is set. Grandmother is put- 
tering around in the kitchen, but John Ye- 
prad and Marie are already seated. Manuel 
is not in the room. 

Yeprad: You never acted like this before. 
We have been poor, we have had ups and 
downs, but we have always been a decent 
family. I never been ashamed of nothing. 
Now ... I can’t understand. You were 
always a good sensible girl until you met 
this Cochran boy. You say he’s not like 
his father, he’s nice. Maybe so. But you 
can never be happy marrying him, never! 

Marie: Who said we’re marrying? How 
many times do I have to tell you that we 
just sat down and talked for a few min- 
utes. Is that something so terribly wrong? 

Grandmother: (from the kitchen.) No 
shame! No shame! 

Marie: Grandma, this is America! It’s 
no disgrace for a girl to talk to a boy. 

Grandmother: You marry American boy 
—I die. 
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Yeprad: We have many fine boys in the 
valley. You marry one of our boys, in our 
church, like a decent sensible girl. To us 
marriage means something, home means 
something. It’s not marry today, divorce 
tomorrow. It’s not like a joke. 

Grandmother: (from the kitchen) Eat? 
They don’t know. Drink? They don’t 
know. Good time? Crazy. They even 
don’t know how make love! When we 
Grink we enjoy. We no drink just to drink, 
but when it’s holiday, celebrate. All to- 
gether. They how drink? Alone, no sing, 
no dance, no nothing. Just drink. And 
they how eat? Open can, or sit in drug- 
store counter three minutes. And they how 
make love? Avtomobile! Just terrible! 
(She brings in a roast leg of lamb on a 
platter, with potatoes around it, sets it on 
the table before Yeprad.) Crazy! Crazy! 
Oh Sourb Sargis! (St. Sergius!) 

Manuel: (Entering the dining room.) 
What’s all the shooting about? (He also 
sits down at the table, all four are now 
seated.) The temperature is falling fast. I 
don’t like it. 

Yeprad: You think we'll have frost? 

All four exchange alarmed looks. The 
argument ends. They are silent now. They 
cross themselves and bow their heads as 
Grandmother says grace. She murmurs a 
native prayer, we can’t hear the words. 

Night—the sky is clear, studded with 
bright stars and inside their house the Ye- 
prads sit worried. John Yeprad stays up 
all night. In the morning the sun rises over 
a scene of desolation in the Yeprad vine- 
yard. The frost has withered and black- 
ened the tender buds, leaves and shoots. 
The Yeprads walk mournfully between the 
dead vines, inspecting the awful damage. 
There are tears in Marie’s eyes. Black 
leaves crumble to ashes in Yeprad’s tremb- 
ling hands. They walk silently, as if in a 
cemetery, in an ashen city of the dead. (Row 
by row, we see sickening disaster.) 

Marie: Everything’s lost. We’re ruined! 


Manuel: Not a green leaf left in this sec- 
tion. 

Grandmother with eyes heavenward mur- 
murs a prayer. 

Marie: (Her voice breaking.) What are 
we going to do? 

Manuel: Some of the vines have only 
their tips burnt out—the ones that are on 
a higher level. 

Marie: If we cut off all the black shoots— 

Manuel: Cut them off clean, and those 
which have only their tips burnt we can cut 
back as far as damaged. [I'll bet you any- 
thing in one week we'll have the lower buds 
coming to life, at least on some of the vines. 

Yeprad: We’ve got to save what we can. 

Grandmother: God will help! 

Manuel: We haven’t any time to lose. 
We'll go over the vines with the small shears 
we use for picking the grapes, and hire all 
the help we can. With a dozen workers I 
can finish the job in two weeks. 


* * * 


By working hard and courageously, from 
morning to night, the Yeprads save part of 
their crop. The vines, sheared clean and 
presenting an utterly barren appearance in 
the most severely damaged sections, begin 
to grow again, put out new leaves and shoots. 
In July, the vincyard is in full bloom. They 
harvest their crop late, averaging two tons 
to the acre, considerably less than the usual 
yield, but as other vineyards also were dam- 
aged by the frost, there is a scarcity of 
grapes and their price has gone up. They 
crush their grapes in their new winery; sell, 
at a good price, 30,000 gallons of immature 
wine to an Eastern concern, and store away 
in wooden casks 6,000 gallons as their first 
year’s inventory, instead of the 10,000 gal- 
lons they had planned on. They have sur- 
vived the frost, pay the interest on the gov- 
ernment loan, meet their taxes and other 
obligations. 

Mackenzie, meanwhile, has been busy on 
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the Yeprad case. He puts before Cochran 
a stack of legal papers he has prepared. 

Mackenzie: We can prove Yeprad has no 
legal title to his property whatever, he is 
nothing but a trespasser. We can prove his 
property deed is invalid. 

Cochran: Good! I understand he has sold 
30,000 gallons of juice to an Eastern con- 
cern. He’s pretty slick! He put one over 
us all right! And he has built his own win- 
ery. Well! Well! So he’s going to com- 
pete with me! (He laughs.) 

Mackenzie: These Armenians are tough 
nuts to crack. You’ve got to be on your 
toes with them or they'll out smart you by 
playing dumb. This Yeprad isn’t as dumb 
as he looks. He never says much, but oh 
boy, that mind of his is busy figuring things 


out for himself. 

Cochran: I understand he has a good 
looking young daughter. 

Mackenzie: Yes, she has big brown eyes 
and a cute figure. 

Cochran: I’ve a notion my boy is stuck 
on her. He has been seeing her. He even 
wanted to bring her home and have us meet 
her. I hit the ceiling. His mother is sick 
over it. Jim, we’ve got to kick ’emout, root 
and branch. This Yeprad is becoming a 
thorn in my flesh. 

Mackenzie: I don’t think he will move 
out without a court trial. He’s stubborn as 
a mule. 

Cochran: (Shouting angrily.) We'll drag 
him to court then! 

(Continued next issue) 











1 DON’T LOVE YOU 


Diana Der Hovanesian 


I think you'd find me pleasant now 
I’d curtsey to your gallant bow 

I’d smile and say you looked so nice 
I’d be like sugar to your spice 

I'd always laugh now, never cry, 

Or send you off quickly wondering 


why 


I’d never slam the phone or door— 
For . . . I don’t love you any more. 
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AVETIS AHARONIAN is perhaps the greatest of living Arme- 
nian poets. In addition to his literary work, the beloved poet 


has served his people in many official capacities, as an example, 
heading the Armenian Delegation to the Paris Peace Conference 
after World War I. Fourteen years ago stricken with paralysis, 
his active career now terminated, Aharonian resides 
in Marseilles, France. 
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AT DAWN 


By AVETIS AHARONIAN 


(Translated from the original Armenian by 
James G. Mandalian) 





NOTE—This story is taken from the life of the 
old Armenian revolutionary patriots. In the 
early 80’s when the Armenians despaired because 
of Christian Europe’s indifference to their plight 
under Turkish oppression, they turned to revolu- 
tion as the sole means of their salvation. Or- 
ganized in bands of ten to several hundreds, these 
armed units roamed the interior of the‘ country 
where persecution was severest, giving battle to 
Turkish gendarmarie, reguiar troops, and armed 


Kurdish irregulars whose depredations had made 
life impossible for peaceful, law-abiding Arme- 
nians, restraining the Turkish terror, and general- 
ly, protecting the unarmed, defenseless Armenian 
population. The members of the fighting units 
were called Haiduks which means a revolutionary 
volunteer fighter. The lofty fighting code por- 
trayed in this story by the Armenian poet 
Aharonian is not fiction, but was typical of the 
Armenian revolutionary volunteer fighter. 





The company was descending the snow- 
clad mountain slope at a sluggish, cautious 
pace. They had trudged all night and now, 
at dawn, they were still walking. The tow- 
ering mountain tops were bathed in the 
first pale rays of the sun which shot forth 
in a playful, timorous fashion, while their 
reflection cast a mauve shadow over the 
thick white snow which covered the somber 
valley below. 

Like the weary travelers, it seemed na- 
ture, too, had passed a sleepless night in the 
bleak cold, shivering and suffering. And 
now everything looked at the sun listlessly, 
without the customary morning yawning, 
petrified as a sphinx. Indifferent to their 
surroundings were, likewise, the chilled 
travelers. Only when, under the impact of 
their feet, a heap of snow broke loose and 
tumbled down, did they stop a moment to 
look upwards. The snowpile would roll 
down raising a cloud of dust, would rush 
past them, only to crumble into nothing in 
the valley below. 

The company kept walking. Once in a 
while the leader would stop, and raising his 
binoculars to his eyes, would scan the valley; 
then pulling up his head, he would resume 
the onward march. The snow-covered path 
meandered through grotesque cliffs and can- 





yons, now hiding itself, now bursting into 
view, like a scurrying snake. And the trav- 
ele1s walked in single file, silent and gloomy 
like their leader. 

—Ho, ho, Vallahi, here’s my prey,—sud- 
denly cried one of the Haiduks who was 
limping at the end of the line. 

—Hush, Kacho,—reprimanded the leader 
in a low tone and, raising his binoculars to 
his eyes, he viewed the valley below where 
he espied something vaguely black. They 
al! came to a halt. 

—Kacho, do you know what it is?’—asked 
the leader, looking back. 

—Upon my life, I don’t know my chief; 
what is it? 

—It’s an animal like you, a huge wolf 
who is better than you; he is not wounded. 

—Ha, may his master perish, I thought 
it was a Kurd,—exclaimed Kacho disgusted, 
—shall I shoot him? 

—Fool, do you forget that we are hurry- 
ing to cover our tracks? 

Kacho was silent, and leaning on his rifle, 
he resumed his walk behind the others. 
An enemy bullet had pierced the flesh of 
his left leg, and although the wound was not 
sericus and had been bandaged, he had diffi- 
culty in walking without the aid of his rifle. 
The preceding evening the fight had been 
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hot and stubborn, taking a heay toll of the 
Haiduks in the distant, cursed bloody ra- 
vines, and now the survivors were fleeing 
from these accursed lowlands, their hearts 
filled with grief and revenge. They were 
gloomy and troubled. They had suffered 
much. 


The only wounded in the company was 
Kacho, a short slim, but hardy and cheer- 
ful youth who, in the gravest of circum- 
stances, found an amusing word to dispel 
the grief of his comrades. When under a 
hail of builets, he would hum his customary 
song: 

Heh, heh,heh,ho,ho,ho, 
Yeghso jan 
Yeghso seated milks the cow.... 

That’s all he knew of the song and he was 
satisfied with that much. And when a stray 
bullet splintered the rock before him, Kacho 
again would not forget his jokes and would 
taunt the enemy:—Heh, you blind fools, 
raise your guns a little higher; I don’t want 
to waste my precious bullets, you dirty in- 
fidels. 

Thus Kacho was spared, but many had 
fallen in that last bloody encounter in the 
valiey. And every one who fell carried with 
him Kacho’s smile, one of his jokes, a part 
of his life and zeal. His teeth grinding, his 
eyes bloodshot, his face pale, his brows 
bristling, Kacho kept on fighting. And every 
time one of his comrades beside him fell, 
Kacho pressed his gun all the tighter, his 
frown became more terrible, and his brows 
drooped lower. 

* * # 


Tt had been an unequal fight, with the 
enemy increasing its ranks each hour, and 
the Haiduk positions becoming vulnerable 
each moment. At last the leader gave the 
command to retreat. They had to make 
their escape under the shelter of night, and 
lose their tracks by devious ways. They 
iad scarcely started when the last bullet 
struck Kacho’s leg. 
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—Hoy, hoy, this was their goodbye—ex- 
claimed the wounded youth and sat down. 

—kKacho, cried the leader in an affection- 
ate voice. 

—Oh, it’s nothing, nothing at all, replied 
Kacho, and tearing a piece of his clothes he 
quickly bandaged the wound with the aid of 
his comrades. 

—Can you walk? 

—You may leave me to the wolves where- 
ever I drop. 

And leaning on his rifle, without tiring or 
grumbling, he walked all night, through the 
snow, and under the cold. At dawn, again 
his voice was heard, he was whistling in a 
very low tone. Now the crunch of his rifle 
on the thick snow, now his interrupted 
whistling. Meanwhile his keen eye was 
scanning the recesses of the remote horizon. 
But, as luck would have it, what he saw 
always proved to be either a bush or a flee- 
ing animal. The company kept searching 
while Kacho followed whistling and limp- 
ing. 

By this time the sun was quite high. Its 
rays were playing on the snow-clad slopes 
of the opposite hill where they broke into a 
myriad scintillating pigments. 

—Vallahi, he has come again,—Kacho 
stopped and adjusted his gun. The leader 
checked the object with his binoculars and 
saw that Kacho was not mistaken. It was 
indeed a man quietly decending from the 
hill, apparently a Kurd. 

—My leader, shall I shoot him down?— 

Kacho spoke. 

—Wait until he comes nearer; let’s see 
whe he is. 

—Who should he be? Can’t you see his 
Kurd’s headgear? He is one of them; he 


is either coming from the loot or is going 
to the loot; these Kurds have no soul. 
—Kacho, everyone who wears that cap is 
not an enemy,—the leader replied severely. 
Meanwhile the lone traveler kept coming 
unconcernedly, bathed in the sun’s rays, and 
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it seemed this was the reason why he did 
not see those coming from the opposite side. 
He was now quite close when suddenly he 
raised his head, and coming to a halt with 
obvious anxiety, he stood there petrified. 
But this lasted only a few moments, then he 
resumed his walk with firm, bold steps to- 
ward the strangers. An instant later the 
armed company and the lone traveler came 
face to face. 

He greeted them, and the leader returned 
the greeting. He was a brave looking hand- 
some Kurd, a magnificent barbarian of the 
mountains, one of those sons of nature who 
by some whim had been born of the rocks 
and carried with him the haughty grandeur 
of the mother rocks. He was a tall youth 
with an eagle’s beak, his scowl awesome, his 
neck high, like all mountaineers. His pow- 
erful hairy chest exposed to the morning 
cold, his huge paws leaning against the 
stump of his rifle, he kept looking at the 
strangers, proud and unruffled. This pow- 
erfully-built, iron-tanned creature was the 
personification of life and energy. 

With a look of admiration and wonder, 
the leader was watching this mountaineer, 
and obviously enjoying the pleasure of his 
manly beauty. The company stood mo- 
tionless and silent, and even Kacho stopped 
his whistling and came closer to examine him 
from all sides. 

—Where are you going, Kurd?—at last 
the leader asked. 

—God willing, and by your grace, I go to 
the Gray Peaks. 

—The Gray Peaks ... the leader frowned, 
made a restless motion shifting his weight 
on one foot, then raising his head, and fixing 
his eyes on a solitary spot, he fell into deep 
thought. 

—There’s a storm coming,—Kacho whis- 
pered to his neighbor, seeing the frown on 
his chief’s face. 

The Gray Peaks ... It was there, in those 
cloudy heights where they had fought the 
day before; there had fallen many com- 
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rades, there the enemy had remained. And 
this Kurd was going right there, to carry 
the secret of the fleeing company’s hiding; 
he would reopen the track which they had 
trod that dreadful night; he would let the 
enemy give chase to the company like hunt- 
ing dogs. And how could they be sure that 
the enemy already was not following them; 
had not already searched the surrounding 
country? 

What to do? How could they extricate 
themselves from this difficult situation? If 
the Kurd remained alive, their lives were 
jeopardized; but how could one raise a hand 
against such a magnificent man who had 
been brought to this bloody path,’ not 
through his enmity, but by an unjust, fate- 
ful accident? 

It was a choking puzzle. The leader was 
suffering inwardly as the company looked 
on silently, without understanding what was 
transpiring, while Kacho began to show signs 
of impatience. The Kurd was waiting. 

—wWhy are you going to the Gray Peaks 
in this wintry weather? 

The Kurd smiled, and his look was not 
long,—I am going to my own; I am engaged; 
you too are young, you understand. 

Ie, we 

There was another silence. The sun be- 
gan to play on the Kurd’s face, the leader 
raised his head and looked into his eyes, 
then he dropped his eyes, as if ashamed of 
the thought which crossed his mind. Before 
him stood a wholly innocent man, a youth 
who was full of hope and was going to see 
his fiancee in this winter cold. It was a ter- 
rible situation. In all his battles, in all dan- 
gers, his brain had never tortured him so 
cruelly, so godlessly. 

Again he looked up and saw that the same 
gentle smile was playing on the Kurd’s face. 
He again hesitated, again the same accursed 
thought which, like an iron fist beating 
against a closed door, battered his skull from 
the inside. He took his hand to his fore- 
head and rubbed it several times, as if try- 
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ing to repel the evil thought. 

—You are going to the Gray Peaks— 
repeated the leader without raising his head, 
his eyes fixed steadfastly on a solitary spot, 
—you are going to the Gray Peaks. Ah, 
but you know what? We’ve just come over 
this path, it’s a terrible road, it’s crammed 
with snow. You listen to me and go down 
to the open fields, the open fields are much 
safer. 

—The way by the open fields is twice as 
long,—replied the Kurd without compre- 
hending the meaning of the stranger. Be- 
sides, this is not the first time I have 
tracked this road. 

—There are many bandits in these parts, 
they gave us chase too, see, one of our com- 
rades is wounded, it is not safe for you, 
there are many outlaws in the valley. 

—Ah, the outlaws, too, are men like you. 
I am not leading a caravan, I am a lone 
man,—returned the Kurd, and again smiled. 

—That’s right, you are a lone man, you 
are not afraid of the outlaws,—repeated the 
leader absently, as if he himself did not hear 
his words. — 

There was another silence. The Kurd 
was. beginning to get worried, and as if to 
force the issue, he made a move to proceed. 
—Stop, fool, where are you going?—roared 
the leader, fiercely yanking him by the arm, 
—I tell you that road is dangerous. 

* * # 

The Kurd was startled, and now he was 
even more alarmed and paler. He darkly 
suspected that, underneath all this question- 
ing, there was a hidden thought which 
eluded his comprehension. He tried to fig- 
ure it out, but think as he did, he was un- 
able to penetrate it. He knew very well 
that in the open fields, in those wild moun- 
tains, lurked many strangers who had a right 
to block the path of a traveler, to rob him, 
and even kill him; all that was perfectly 
plain to his savage mind. But the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of this man, his worry, 
was quite beyond his comprehension. In 


his savage eyes shone dark unrest and sus- 
picion; his hairy chest rose and fell from 
this uncertain emotion, ahd his nostrils 
quivered like that of a frightened deer. 

The leader himself was even more agi- 
tated, and the more the Kurd penetrated 
the depths of his thought, the greater was 
his discomfiture and exasperation, despite 
his efforts not to betray himself. And now 
there began a sinister duel in which one of 
the combatants was trying to convey a 
secret, while the other, sensing that it was 
a question of life and death for him, was 
strugglirg to read the mind of his antagonist. 

The leader again relapsed into thought. 
Needless to say, it was but a moment’s work 
for him to remove this living menace which 
threatened their safety, this disturbing 
Kurd; and the company even wondered that 
he was losing so much precious time. But, 
to the leader, it was a task heavy as death 
to raise a hand against this magnificent 
fellow, this lone traveler. Besides, there was 
such a strength, such a frank manliness on 
that handsome face, in that glorious body, 
those broad shoulders, and those powerful 
arms. 

—Disarm him, we'll take him along with 
us,—commanded the leader,—there’s no 
other way out, otherwise he will go and 
betray us. 

For a long time Kacho had been waiting 
for this order; he was first to snatch the 
Kurd’s rifle. In a desperate try at self- 
defense, the Kurd pulled back his weapon, 
but in the scuffle Kacho’s wounded leg con- 
spired against him, and he fell on his face 
with a howl of pain. What followed was so 
swift that no one saw it; there was the roar 
of a gun, a little cloud of smoke shrouded 
the Kurd’s head, and with a how! he fell 
to the ground. 

It was Kacho who, having forgotten his 
pain for the moment, had felled him. Pale 
with fury, the leader instantly drew his gun 
and levelled it against Kacho’s breast, but 
the members of the company who had sensed 
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the impending danger rushed upon their 
leader and held him firmly in their grip, 
while some, falling on their knees, embraced 
his feet and implored him. 

—Dog, merciless dog, — bellowed the 
leader as he let go of his rifle. Then, 
trembling with fury, he fell bodily on the 
snow like a tree which has been felled by a 
storm, and gathered the Kurd’s head in his 
hands. The prostrate Kurd continued to 
wallow and growl with pain as his blood 
slowly spread on the snow, forming a crim- 
son paste. 

Disconsolate and mortified, Kacho rose to 
his feet and stood there petrified, not daring 
to raise his head. The leader’s eyes were 
still fixed on the dying Kurd who was con- 


vulsing with death agonies. And when he 
breathed his last, motionless on the snow, 
huge tear drops hung on the leader’s eyes, 
and falling down, wet the dead youth’s 
cheeks. 

The warriors were astounded. This 
mighty, this terrible brave who had shed 
no tears at sight of his fallen comrades, was 
now sobbing like a baby before this unknown 
Kurd. 

The sun came up; they resumed the trail 
along heavy, grim paths, toward their stormy 
destiny. 

It was dawn, the sun shone on them lus- 
tily; but that other dawn when no longer 
innocent blood nor tears shall be spilt, was 
far, far away. 














VEIL 


Mardie Jay Bakjian 


When he greeted her 


with laughter, 


she veiled her face away. 


When he showered her 


with flowers 


she found him in her way. 


When he offered her 


sweet music, 


she had no word to say. 


When he turned to leave 


with sorrow, 


he heard her cry: Please stay! 











ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF 


MOSES OF KHOREN’S HISTORY’ 


DR. A. O. SARKISSIAN 


Moses of Khoren is, aside from the saints 
and a few church fathers, the most venerable 
character among the Armenian people; and 
his History of Armenia, or, to give the exact 
translation of his best known work, 4 Gene- 
alogical Account of Armenia Major, is the 
most famous document in the Armenian 
national literature. As one critic has rightly 
stated, 2 his “History remains to a large ma- 
jority of his readers as the most authentic 
and trustworthy book next to the Bible.” 
Even though he is not the earliest of Arme- 
nian historians 3 (assuming for the moment 
that he wrote late in the fifth century), yet he 
has been called the father of Armenian his- 
torians, the Armenian Herodotus. He has 
been referred tc by all writers during at 
least ten centuries * as the Grammarian, a 
word which in its Armenian original signifies 
the most learned among writers of history. 

Very little is known about this unique 
character, and that little has come down to 
us through his History. Therein (Book III, 
chapt. 60) we are told that he was a disciple 





1A brief version of this paper was read at the 
Middle West Branch meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, held at the Oriental Institute 
(University of Chicago) on April 2, 1938. 

2 Father N. Akinian, in “Anahid” (an Armenian 
quarterly of Paris), I (1929) 72. 

3 The first attempt to write a history of Armenia 
was made by Agathangelos, the Greek secretary to 
King Tiridates (387-442 a. p.), in his “History of 
King Tiridates,” originally written in Greek. The 
second writer, Faustus of Byzantium, who wrote a 
“History of Armenia” covering 344-392 A. D., was 
probably also a Greek. 

4 Though it has been assumed that he wrote in 
the fifth century, yet the earliest reference to his 
work is made by John Catholicos in his “History 
of Armenia,” a work written in the third decade of 
the tenth century. 


of Fathers Sahag and Mesrob, the two 
learned men who originated the Armenian 
alphabet (in 412 a. p.), that they sent him 
to Edessa, Alexandria, Byzantium and 
Athens to study (III 62), and that at the 
time of the composition of his History he 
was an old and infirm man, preoccupied 
with works of translation (III 65). Since 
his History concludes with the year 440 a. p., 
it was naturally supposed that he wrote 
after the middle of the fifth century. This 
supposition was at first generally accepted, 
the prevalent belief being that it was written 
some time between 460 and 480. The valid- 
ity of this date was for a while accepted 
even by one (the late Alfred von Gutschmid 
of the University of Leipzig) who subse- 
quently proved to be the severest critic of 
our author.® Such was, and to a large ex- 
tent still is, the traditional view about the 
life and work of Moses of Khoren which 
was accepted by the Armenians. It is this 
traditional and unquestioned view that has 
been subjected to much severe criticism dur- 
ing the course of the past hundred years. 
The object of this paper is to summarize and 
evaluate such criticism. 

Moses of Khoren states that his work is 
based upon Armenian, Greek and Syrian 
sources, but his text as we now have it is 
based, for the most part, upon the work of 
a certain Mar Abas Katina (supposedly a 
Syrian writer) about whom very little is 
known and whose work has been lost. As 
a matter of fact this character is shrouded 
in such obscurity that his very existence has 





5 A. von Gutschmid, “Kleine Schriften” IV 286, in 
an essay supposedly written in 1860. 
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been questioned. Etienne Quatremére, writ- 
ing in 1850, came out with the bold state- 
ment that Mar Abas Katina was a fictitious 
name, that there never lived such a Syrian 
writer; since Moses of Khoren’s History :s 
based upon the non-existent work of a ficti- 
tious author, it is devoid of authenticity. 
This view of Quatremére was shared by two 
of his country men, N. Fréret who wrote 
before,? and E. Renan who write after him,® 
while F. Lenormant somewhat later (in 
1871) was convinced that the said “fictitious 
author” was an actual writer of the Edessa 
School.® 

The criticism of Quatremére, Fréret, and 
Renan was the first of a series that aimed at 
the very foundation of Moses of Khoren’s 
History. That in itself was not sufficient 
to discredit and dislodge it from the high 
place it occupied; more serious and damag- 
ing criticism was to follow. 

In the seventies of the last century Alfred 
von Gutschmid brought to bear all the 
weight of his scholarship and concluded that 
the History was written not in the years 
460-480 (as he once had supposed), but be- 
tween the years 634 and 642.1° His most 
weighty argument was confirmed by Moses 
of Khoren’s anachronistic passages, such as 
his reference to the division of Armenia Ma- 
jor into four provinces (which division took 
place in 536), and his reference to the Per- 
sian advance in Bithynia (which point the 
Persians first reached in 609). The Nestor 
of Leipzig was not only the first noted au- 
thority to expose convincingly the most 
serious defects of the History, but he also 
remains as the first to emphasize the fact 





6 “Journal des Savants,” June, 364-5. 

7“Memoires de [Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres,” 47 (1809), 98 f. 

8 “Histoire Generale et Systeme Compare des 
Langues Semitiques” 682 (sixth ed.). 

9“Lettres Assyriologiques” I 3. 

10“Uber die Glaubwurdigkeit der Armenischen 
Geschichte des Moses von Khoren,” in “Berichte 
uber die Verhandlungen der Koniglich Sachsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften” 27 (1876) 1-43, 
and also his aritcle on Moses of Khoren in the 
“Brittanica” (ninth ed.). 


that Moses of Khoren, assuming that he 
wrote in the fifth century, was sadly lacking 
in contemporary historical knowledge. 

While many French and German schol- 
ars 11 were thus digging into the “sacred” 
regions of Armenian history, some Arme- 
nian writers were also preoccupied with simi- 
lar tasks. Father J. Caterjian of the Arme- 
nian Mekhitharist monastery of Vienna was 
the first of his race to be seriously baffled 
with the disconcerting chronological events 
recorded in the History, and he finally con- 
cluded (in his Universal History 1, published 
in 1849) that Moses of Khoren must have 
written in a period “much later” than the 
fifth century.12 A quarter century later (at 
the very time Gutschmid’s study was pub- 
lished) the late K. Patkanian of the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg was examining an- 
other work, the Armenian Geography, sup- 
posedly written by Moses of Khoren. Curi- 
ously enough, he discovered that this work 
too was written in the seventh century. More 
curious still, the proofs upon which Pat- 
kanian based this conclusion were somewhat 
similar to those advanced by the Professor 
at Leipzig. He too noticed anachronisms 
in the Geography, namely, the geographical 
and ethnographical nomenclature used in 
the work belonged to a later period.1% 

In 1892 the late Auguste Carriére of the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes 
(Paris) carried the study of our author: 
History a step further and came out with 
another startling exposure. His studies not 





11 J, A. Saint-Martin, “Notice sur la Vie et les 
Ecrits de Moyse de Khorene,” “Journal Asiatique” 
2 (1823) 321-44; V. Langlois “Etude sur les sources 
de histoire dArmenie de Moise de Khoren,” 
“Bulletin” of the Imperial Academy of St. Peters- 
burg III (1861) 531-83; C. E. Pichard, “Essai de la 
Moise de Khorene,” Paris, 1866; Petermann, H., 
“Die Schriftlichen Quellen des Moses Chorenen- 
sis,” “Derichte d. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin,” 1832, 87-104, and many others. 

12 Cited by Father Akinian, loc. cit. 72. 

13 “The Armenian Geography Attributed to Moses 
of Khoren” (in Russian) , St. Petersburg, 1877. Half 
a century earlier St-Martin had criticized this 
“Geography” on similar . Cf. his “Memoires 
Historiques et Geographiques” II 301-317. 
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only convinced him that the History was 
a work of the eighth century but also that 
its celewrated author liberally used sources 
to which he makes no reference at all.14 
Thus in addition, Moses of Khoren was ac- 
cused of plagiarism. According to Carriére 
the two works which Moses of Khoren used 
freely were the Life of Silvester and the 
Ecclesiastical History of Sokrates. The for- 
mer was available in the Armenian transla- 
tion no earlier than the year 690, and the 
latter in 696. Here, therefore, “was proof, 
short and peremptory,” that Moses of 
Khoren’s History was at best a work of the 
eighth century.15 

This sort of argument was exploited to 
the full by the late G, Khalathianz of the 
Lazarev Institute (Moscow). In his monu- 
mental study, The Armenian Epic,'® he ex- 
amined Moses of Khoren’s History and con- 
cluded that our author copied not only from 
works already indicated by Carriére but 
also from those of Sebeos (an Armenian 
writer of the seventh century), Faustus of 
Byzantium, and specially from Ghevont 
(Leontius) the Elder. And as the work of 
the last named writer’? was ready only in 
the year 790, Moses of Khoren must have 
written some time after that date, “prob- 
ably early in the ninth century.” 18 

It seemed that both Carriére and Khala- 
thianz had tried to prove more than was 
warranted by their findings, and on the as- 
sumption they were at once challenged by 
the late F. Conybeare of Oxford. In his at- 





14“Nouvelles Sources de Moise de Khoren,” 
Vienne, 1893. 

15 Ibid. vii. Cf. also F. Conybeare’s “The Date 
of Moses of Khoren,” “Byzantinische Zeitschrift” 
10 (1901) 489-504. 

16“The Armenian Epic: Moses of Khoren’s His- 
tory of Armenia” (in Russian) , Moscow, 1896. Cf. 
also his “Zur Erklarung der Armenischen Ges- 
chichte des Moses von Chorene,” WZKM 7 (1893) 
21-8. 

17“Wars and Conquests of Arabs in Armenia” 
(in Armenian). 
13“Qn the Newest Sources of Moses of Khoren,” 
(in Armenian), Vienna, 1898, 14. 
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tempt to refute Carriére’s argument Cony- 
beare observed that the author of the His- 
tory could very well have used the sources 
named, and if these (the Life of Silvester 
and the Ecclesiastical History of Sokrates) 
were not available in Armenian until late 
in the seventh century, surely they were to 
be had in the fifth century. He further ob- 
served that although a number of passages in 
the History bear close resemblance to those 
found in both the works mentioned, yet (and 
here Conybeare’s argument weakens) these 
passages could have been used by Moses of 
Khoren “just as Eginhart [Einhart] went to 
Suetonius for a description of Charle- 
magne.” 19 And he replied to Khalathianz’s 
criticism with the statement that not “a 
single passage in the History [was] clearly 
copied or imitated from any Armenian text 
later than 450, a. p.” 20 

It was not to be supposed that this bar- 
rage of criticism, persistently aimed at an 
old national institution such as Moses of 
Khoren’s History had become, would pass 
unchallenged. From the very beginning 
nearly all the learned fathers of the Arme- 
nian Orthodox Church headed by the in- 
mates of the monastery at Etchmiadzin 
(Armenia), and ably seconded by the 
learned fathers of the Armenian monastery 
in Venice, clung to the traditional view. And 
the stock arguments which they advanced 
were that Mar Abas Katina was an actual 
authentic historian and his work is preserved 
in that of Sebeos,?! and therefore Moses of 
Khoren’s principal source should not be 
questioned; 22 that the so-called original 
and “purer” MSS 2% do not contain any 
geographical and ethnographical names and 





i? “Byzantinische Zeitschrift” 11 (1902) 400-401. 

20 Ibid. 10 (1901) 501. 

21 Langlois seems to imply that this is actually 
the case; cf. his “Collections des Historiens Anciens 
et Moderres de [T Armenie” I 195 ff. 

22 Father M. Chamchian, “History of Armenia” 
(in Armenian) I 34, 

2} The oldest MS. extant, believed to be the one 
found in the Armenian monastery of Venice, is of 
the twelfth century. 
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dates which show anachronisms; further- 
more, since Moses of Khoren was the favor- 
ite pupil of Fathers Sahag and Mesrob, he 
could not have lived and written in any 
other time than during the last half of the 
fifth century. Of course, the upholders of 
this view have clung, and still steadfastly 
cling, to the half-biblical and half-mytho- 
logical account of the origin of the Armenian 
people.?4 

Next to the native critics of yesterday 
Father Akinian of the Mekhitharist monas- 
tery of Vienna is the most outspoken critic 
of today. As such he is the most thorough- 
going critic of his race, and has come very 
near to uprooting everything connected with 
Moses of Khoren. Unfortunately, some of 
his writings, exhaustive and learned as they 
seem, are more in the nature of polemics, 
more attractive than convincing. Approach- 
ing his subject with a mastery seldom 
equalled in Armenian studies, he has delved 
into it from various angles, and at every 
turn he has seen Moses of Khoren as a 
character of the eighth century, the mere 
mouth-piece of the Bagradite princes (the 
ruling princes of Armenia from 885 to 1080), 
advocating their claims against other con- 
tending princes.25 And in his most recent 
studies,2® he relegates the “Armenian 
Herodotus” not only to the low level of a 
faker and masquerader, but by assigning his 
work to Ghevont the Elder, he brands 
Moses of Khoren with the same phrase 
which Quatremére had applied to Mar Abas 
Katina, “a fictitious character.” 

If the mantle of Moses of Khoren’s critics 





24 Jt must in fairness be stated that some among 
the most learned of those who once held this view 
were beginning to disown it, even as early as in 
the ’nineties. Cf. the late Archbishop Tourian’s 
“History of Armenian Literature” (in Armenian) 
48 ff. 

25 The best summary of his findings is presented 
by himself in “Anahid,” I (1929) 67-77. 

26“Ghevont the Elder and Moses of Khoren,” 
Vienna, 1930; and his articles on Moses of Khoren 
scattered in “Hantes Amsorya” for 1929-1931 (both 


in Armenian). 


has fallen upon the shoulders of the learned 
inmate of the monastery at Vienna, that of 
the upholders of the traditional view has 
been claimed by Father V. Hatzouni of the 
Mekhitharist monastery of Venice. Though 
devoid of the heavy artillery of German 
training with which his adversary is 
equipped, Father Hatzouni is equally per- 
sistent in his valiant but decidedly weak 
defense. In his most recent study,27 by 
which he hopes to place Moses of Khoren 
back in the traditional station, he attempts 
to refute seriatim all the critics of the 
History and its author, from La Croze 2$ 
(a French critic, 1661-1739) to Father 
Akinian. He admits that in the History are 
“recorded events that have no connection 
with the fifth century”; and he also con- 
cedes the presence of anachronisms there- 
in;?® but he adds that these were incor- 
porated into the MS by the later copyists 
while the original MS must have been 
wholiy free from such “excrescences.” It is 
not necessary to follow his reasoning, since 
it is little more than the stock arguments 
referred to above which scarcely can with- 
stand any critical examination. 

While both the native and foreign critics 
have been concerned with settling of this 
historic controversy abroad, the students of 
the subject now resident in Soviet Armenia 
have also displayed some interest in it. 
That is why the appearance of Professor H. 
Manandhian’s little book has been greeted 
with enthusiasm, even though the book is 
not all that its title implied.2® The author 





27“Moses of Khoren Returns to the Fifth Cen- 
tury” (in Armenian), Venice, 1935. 

28 La Croze was perhaps the first critic who in 
1730, in a letter to William Wiston of London (who 
translated the “History” inte Latin and subse- 
quently published it in 1736), expressed the view 
that Moses of Khoren was a writer of the “ninth 
or the tenth century.” Cf. G. A. Schrumpf’s “Les 
Etudes Armeniennes en Europe” (the Armenian 
translation, Venice, 1895) 52. 

29 Hatzouni, op. cit. 9. 

30“The Solution of Moses of Khoren’s Riddle” 
(in Armenian), Erivan, 1934. 
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did not even venture to deal with the 
History; he merely examined two other 
works attributed to Moses of Khoren, the 
Geography and the Book of Rhetoric,®+ and 
found that both are Moses of Khoren’s own 
writings; 2nd, as there seemed to be no 
difference in style and composition between 
these and the History, he concluded that 
all three must have been written by the 
same author.22 He did not have any doubt 
about the author’s being a character of the 
eighth century, but he rightly declared that 
all efforts to place Moses of Khoren in his 


proper time will be futile until a comparative: 


study of at least most of the extant MSS 
has been made by a group of scholars. 


Such is the considered opinion of one who 
has spent a quarter of a century of his life 
in the study of the subject; he admits that 
the information is inadequate for a definite 
settlement of the controversy. But if the 
student at the University in Erivan (Ar- 
menia) thus warns against premature judg- 
ment, Mr. H. Levy of Jerusalem boldly 
tries to settle it in a brief study. He is the 
most recent among Moses of Khoren’s 
severest critics, and his article ?* among 
the latest of their works. But Mr. Levy 
has little of his own to offer; he briefly re- 
iterates the views of some earlier critics, 
and then, in his attempt to expose Moses 
of Khoren’s “purpose,” indulges in a bit of 
psycho-analysis. Welcome as his venture 
is in this respect, it is based only upon a 
few scraps of doubtful discoveries; and his 
conclusion that internal evidence found in 
the History proves it to be the work of a 
late ninth century writer is grounded upon 





31 On the “Rhetoric” cf. A. Baumgartner’s “Uber 
das Buch ‘die Chrie,” ZDMG 40 (1886) 457-517. 


32 Manandhian, op. cit. 53. 


33 “The Date and Purpose of Moses of Chorene’s 
History,” “Byzantion” 11 (1936) 81-96. Cf. also 
Professor N. Adontz’ brief reply, “Sur la date de 
‘PHistoire de TArmenie’ de Moise de Chorene,” 
ibid. 97-100, and Mr. Levy's rejoinder with Profes- 
sor Adontz’s counter-rejoinder, ibid. 593-9. 
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a misunderstanding of Armenian history. 
A closer study would reveal that the internal 
situation in Armenia during the fifth and 
the ninth centuries has many similarities, 
as Professor Adontz has stated.34 Besides, 
the scholars have not studied exhaustively 
the subject so as to resort to the exercise 
of psycho-analysis. The author, his work, 
and the date of the composition of his work 
must first be established on the basis of 
some such researches as are suggested by 
Professor Manandhian, before an inquiry 
into the “purpose” could begin.35 

Having summarized the major portions 
of weighty criticisms on Moses of Khoren, 
I shall conclude by adding a few remarks 
upon his importance in Armenian history. 

Moses of Khoren was the first of his race 
to conceive and execute the plan of a com- 
plete history of Armenia, from the earliest 
times to about the middle of the fifth 
century a.v. Whether he be considered a 
fifth or a ninth century writer, to him be- 
longs that distinct priority; in that he was 
the pioneer, and on that all his critics agree. 
His History is also an unrivalled document 
as one of the earliest examples of national 
history, based partly on presumably writ- 
ten accounts and partly upon the traditional 
national folk-tales and ancient beliefs. As 
such it is a mine and treasure of unrecorded 
folkloristic literature of a high order, thus 
constituting a primary source of Armenian 
history. On that too his critics are unani- 
mous. In addition, the History has certain 
literary qualities which place it among the 
best works of classical Armenian literature. 
The author’s dignified style and the lofty 
spirit displayed therein, his poetic gift and 





34 Cf. the preceding noije. 

35 Such a plan was once under way, on a compre- 
hensive scale, in 1904, when C. Der-Mekerditchian 
and S. Malkhasian began their series of “Armenian 
Historians.” But the fruits of their labor on Moses 
of Khoren were lost in the Russian Revolution, and 
we have the works of only two Armenian historians 
(Agathangelos and Lazar of Pharb) thus carefully 
edited. 
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his ability to condense his thoughts in suc- 
cinct and pithy expressions, his confident 
grasp of such learning as he possessed and 
its effective use in his hands, all these have 
made his History a literary masterpiece. 
Small wonder that it has been difficult to 
dislodge him from the esteem which he 
commands among Armenian historians of 
all time, long after it has been proved that 
his History as history is of little value.*® 
To date there exists no satisfactory his- 
tory of Armenia in any language. Many 





36 The first Armenian edition of the “History” 
was published in Amsterdam in 1695. The Latin 
translation of Wiston Brothers was issued in Lon- 
don in 1736 (along with the Armenian text): the 
first Russian translation by J. Ohanian was pub- 
lished in 1809; the first French translation and the 
first Italian translation were issued in 1841; the 
only German translation was prepared by M. Lauer 
and published in 1869. There is no English trans- 
lation of this work. 


have tried to fill that important gap in world 
history, but none has succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task. According to Professor Man- 
andhian and many others %7 this enviable 
enterprise has been rendered most difficult 
by Moses of Khoren’s History. For it is 
indeed difficult to destroy myths, and na- 
tional myths have an uncanny persistency 
of reviving themselves. And the History 
of our author, it must be admitted, is replete 
with myths that have wandered from mouth 
to mouth in the pre-Christian era and have 
been “sanctified” in the national history of 
the oldest Christian people at the hands of 
a gifted, imaginitive and versatile writer. 





37 Manandhian, op. cit. 50. Cf. also C. Funduk- 
lian’s articles on Moses of Khoren scattered in 
“Anahid” for 1930, 1931 and 1936, and especially 
A. Baumgartner’s “Armenia” in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
“Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft (new edition). 














AWAKENING 


Nuver Koumyan 


I thought you were forever lost, 
That I was going to live by myself 


All alone. 


But suddenly 


You appeared again. 
Your face was not changed, 
And I remembered correctly 


Your name. 


And when I asked you, 
“How long have you been away?” 


You replied, 


“I am always here, 


Near you, 


And never away... 


» 











HE WHO HATH 


A SULTAN IN HIS SOUL 


By ROUBEN ZARTARIAN 


(Translated from the original Armenian) 


I saw the Dervish whose black locks 
poured down his back in cascades. His body 
was clothed only with his bare skin, the 
color of copper, and bronzed by the desert 
sun. From his right shoulder hung, like a 
horned moon, an iron horse-shoe—the sym- 
bol of universal suffering which is the mother 
of creation and life, the source of the arts 
and light. 

He had come from the unknown south. 
In his right hand he held an iron hatchet 
with which to unlock the gates of mystery, in 
his left hand was the traditional horn of the 
Dervish, and a solitary loin cloth covered his 
nakedness. He came as a flitting vision be- 








Rouben Zartarian is one of the greatest short story 
writers of Armenian birth. He perished in 1915 
during the Turkish pogroms of Armenian 
intellectuals. 
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cause he never again was seen—like the 
comet which flashes, and disappears forth- 
with through unchartered paths into an un- 
known destiny. 

I heard him at the public square where 
the crowds swarmed, and together with the 
crowd, I heard the song of the desert bard, 
high, ringing, and melodious, like a lamen- 
tation, like a rhapsody. 

“O royal highways of Isphahan and Bag- 
dad, behold I shake off from my feet the 
dust of your fabled caravans which carry 
from land to land, from world to world, the 
matchless silk and spices of the East, her 
mysteries and arts. Let my lips spread 
amongst these peoples the golden dust of 
those glories which are the fame and the 
boast of Iran and Turan,—those dream tin- 
sels whose magic glitter has adorned the 
bosoms of the maidens of Ganges and Cey- 
lon. 

“Hear me, O my wandering brethren, ye 
who, although unknown to me, are close to 
my soul with your longings, your yearnings, 
with the sorrow of your delusions, your fears, 
your tears.and your laughter. 


“I greet the morning joy which each ris- 
ing day brings you, and the sadness. left be- 
hind by each setting sun. I, the son of the 
south, and you who drink from the fountains 
of the Euphrates and Tigris; so distant and 
yet so near, like the heavenly dew which 
is far away; and yet so close to the meadows 
which bloom in the valley. 
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I 


“Long, long ago King Khoudavend ruled 
Iran with an iron hand, even as the fiery 
sun rules the sand of the sea. Within the 
realm of King Khoudavend, all the gods 
died, — some drowned, others destroyed 
themselves, and still others perished of 
heartstroke. Dead were all the gods, those 
on earth, and those in heaven—all, all of 
them, all those who dwelt in magnificent 
temples, those who reigned under the canopy 
of men’s hearts and in the sanctuary of their 
consciences. 

“And men became strangers to happiness, 
because their smile was withered like the 
spring which dries up, and even at Hama- 
dan, where the skies each season opened 
their vast storehouses and poured down 
showers of joy and gladness, all was wilder- 
ness. In the spring, when the nightingales 
of the rose gardens of Shiraz, intoxicated 
with love’s wine, filled the air with their 
riotous warble, the subjects of King Khouda- 
vend would say to one another: 

‘Oh, how sad is the song of the nightin- 
gales, how bitter the melody of their 
hearts...’ 


II 


“Men were miserable, yet they could not 
fathom the cause of their misfortune be- 
cause they ceased to hate and to be angry; 
for hatred and anger—hear, O ye multitudes 
who listen to me—are the first rungs of the 
ladder which man must climb to reach his 
tranquility and peace. This was the reason 
why the streets of the cities of King Khouda- 
vend were deserted and silent, and the ba- 
zaar of Sultanabad was like an empty bee- 
hive, deserted by its queen. This was what 
dimmed the brilliance of the precious rugs 
of Kerman and Khorasan, this was what 
withered the burning flowers. 

“And this was the reason why the pining 
beauties of Teheran and Shiraz, incompar- 
able in all the incomparable Orient, turned 
servants and housemaids, ragged and pock- 


marked, wandering like beggars in the ves- 
tibules of prayer houses and on the roads 
leading to the cities and the villages. For, 
the youth were doomed to conscription or 
slave labor, while the carts, driven by sevea 
pairs of buffaloes, carried from the four 
corners of the realm wheat and barley for 
the royal granaries, honey and cream for 
the royal table, the silk and the cashmere 
for the royal palace, and the essence of the 
rose, the ambergris, and the musk for the 
royal harem. 
Ill 


“At this time, there lived in the land of 
Iran a poet named Voualeh Sina, the great 
Dervish who had drunk from the seven 
fountains of wisdom, and who knew the 
countless paths to the soul. Confined in his 
cloister, alone with the light of his spirit, he 
searched the soul of the universe, listening 
to the throb of those laws whereby life, as 
by a vast network, and cycle by cycle, filled 
and emptied the recesses of the world. 

“And for years and years he had with- 
drawn from the habitat of men, refusing to 
hear their sound or word, and for years and 
years he had sat on his bearskin, giving 
birth to those immortal verses whose sweet 
scent still enriches and thrills the daughters 
of Iran, and whose immortality was attested 
to by the immortal poets of Iran. 

“Time fled like a shadow, silent and swift, 
and Voualeh Sina did not even know that 
his hair had turned completely gray, and that 
his forehead, now deeply furrowed, bore 
grim testimony of a youth forever lost. Like 
a wave which floats downstream, time had 
fled swiftly and the Poet Voualeh Sina was 
wholly oblivious of the affairs of men, even 
the echo of which could not penetrate the 
peaceful tranquility of his sanctuary at the 
base of the luxuriant mountain. He had 
vowed to remain dumb thrice seven years 
until his soul succeeded in opening before 
him the twenty-one gates to the palaces of 
mystery which many sages had vainly tried 
to enter before him. 
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IV 

“Years passed and the spirit of the great 
dervish Voualeh Sina—all glory to his 
power—penetrated into nineteen of the 
closed mystic halls. He discovered the vast 
storehouse of knowledge, as if a sea in seas, 
and a sky in skies, boundless and endless. 
Only two doors, tightly shut like the jaws 
of a corpse, stood before him. In vain did 
Voualeh Sina knock his head against the 
iron bars; in vain he tried the countless keys 
hanging from his golden chain. The hinges 
were indestructible, and the iron locks defied 
all human ingenuity, as if held tight by some 
magic, irresistable talisman. 

“One summer morning there appeared be- 
fore his tent an old woman. She was a 
ghostlike ugly hag, like a skeleton from the 
grave. Her tattered rags clung to her body 
like a shroud, as if in shame even to shame- 
ful nakedness; and through her eyes, scarce- 
ly noticeable in those deep sockets, peered 
hunger and famine. 

“Thus spake the old woman: 

—Oh sage, the blessed son of Takhtires- 
dom’s illustrious ancestors, I have ventured 
to disturb your holy rest to beg you to 
hearken unto the supplication of a wretched 
old woman, as you would hearken unto the 
words of your own mother, had she returned 
from the grave and called your name. I 
swear by the holy sun, I swear by the green 
grass, that what I shall say is the truth, and 
what you shall hear again is the truth, and 
if anything, only the shadow of the truth. 

—The light of Iran has been extinguished. 
Oppression and hunger stalk the highways 
of Isphahan and Teheran, from Hamadan to 
Khorasan. Where are the matchless maid- 
ens of Shiraz whose beauty to admire the 
princes of India and China sojourned forty 
days and nights? Where are the emporiums 
of Sultanabad, Kirman, and Khorasan, 
where the gold flowed in streams, and where 
the pavements were piled high with precious 
stones? Where are the celestial orchards 
of Savah and Isphahan, where the pome- 
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granate seeds were more red than the most 
precious rubies of the Shahinshah, and where 
the musk-scented apricots were softer and 
fresher than the breasts of the maiden of 
fifteen summers? 

—From the day the shadow of King 
Khoudavend—may the fires of heaven fall 
upon his head—fell over Iran, sorrow and 
mourning, plague and famine have been the 
lot of our people. Our cities are reduced to 
graveyards, our fields into deserts. Joy has 
parted from us, and the smile on our faces 
has vanished. On our public square, the 
gallows, and on our hilltops, only corpses 
keep vigil. Our earth,.our water, and our 
light have all been defiled and polluted. 

'I ALONE AM, AND I ALONE SHALL 
REMAIN, I WHO DESTROYED ALL 
THE POWERS, HEAVENLY AND 
EARTHLY, IN ORDER TO ESTAB- 
LISH MY THRONE OVER ALL; Thus 
has King Khoudavend inscribed on his 
palace wall, on his crown, and on his right 
hand bracelet. , 

—I have come to ask you, O Sage of Iran. 
Are all these things true, what the King has 
inscribed on his palace wall, on his crown, 
and on his right hand bracelet; are they all 
true? If the wisdom which you sought all 
these years in your seclusion confirms these 
worldly laws—the story of which you have 
just heard from my lips—then I shal! return 
to my grave. But if you know of a new bal- 
ance with which to weigh justice, even as 
men weigh the grain of gold; if you know 
of a new set of measures which will restore 
to men their lost happiness, then give that 
measure unto the world. 

—I have tried the wisdom of the ages. 
Farewell. 

“And the old woman departed. 

V 

“Voualeh Sina rubbed his eyes and looked 
into the heavens, where the summer midday 
sun shone with dazzling brilliance. He fell 
into a deep meditation and clouds of grief 
shrouded his forehead. For hours he stood 
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there, motionless and pensive. He smiled 
like a baby in sleep, he rose to his feet, and 
seizing his staff, he descended the slope, as 
the last rays of the sun, like silken strands, 
entwined his steps. 

VI 

“For seven days and seven nights, Voualeh 
Sina, the poet, stood sleepless at the gate 
of the palace of the Shahinshah, in front of 
the royal fountain which poured forth its 
waters from the open jaws of two mighty 
granite statues, a lion and a tiger. He begged 
neither for bread nor water, and for seven 
days and seven nights, not one crumb 
touched his hungry mouth, nor a drop of 
water his parched lips. There he stood, 
silent, and relentless as Azrael*, leaning 
upon his staff, his eyes fixed inside the gate 
into which entered boundless luxury and 
wealth, and out of which came boundless 
misery and shame. On the seventh day, at 
sunrise, while King Khoudavend still slept 
in his Harem that deep sleep which the 
weariness of love brings on the body, Voua- 
leh Sina the Dervish, for the first time in 
seven times three years, opened his lips. And 
his voice, prophetic and terrible, shook the 
walls of the royal palace with its flaming 
breath. 

—O Shahinshah, king of gold and fire, 
O king, before whose name mighty Isphahan 
and Hamadan tremble as the leaves of the 
willow tree, and whose thoughts on the fate 
of mankind are even more terrible than the 
hissing, venemous snakes of the desert. 
Hear, O King Khoudavend, you who rule 
from your throne by the might of your 
power, by your whip, by famine and death. 
Lo, I scorn you even as the boulder by the 
seashore scorns the mountain waves, even as 
the solitary grain of the Arabian desert 
scorns the anger of the storm. Full nineteen 
of wisdom’s armour had I worn, and, lo, 
today I am wearing the twentieth. In vain 





* Asrael, name given by Mohammedans to the angel 
of death. 
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did the wings of my spirit, incessantly soar- 
ing higher and higher, weary themselves; in 
vain I sought from above that mystic key 
which wisdom always kept down below, 
here, in these herds of men whom you en- 
slaved, you, O unconscionable evil ~ man. 
And lo, I have learned that, often, in order 
to rise one must come down; and to learn, 
one must hate. I have entered in wisdom’s 
twentieth gate, and lo, I come out, armed 
with that power against which your might 
is impotent, O Shah, even as the tiny straw 
is impotent against the hurricane, or the 
pebbles of thé Ganges against the mighty 
torrent. 

—I shall take this wisdom to Teheran, 
and as far as Azerbaidjan—from Kirman to 
Sultanabad, from Hamadan to Isphahan, 
from Khorasan to Tabriz . . . 

VII 

“Then a voice rang out in Iran, neither 
divine, nor earthly,—a voice of indescribable 
harmony and transcendent charm. Then 
the soul of Iran, through Voualeh Sina the 
Poet—may immortal centuries watch over 
his grave—poured forth these songs which 
no human lips have ever uttered in the land 
of the Shahinshahs: 

—Hearken, all ye peoples, ye Mussul- 
mans and Isavis, ye Poutperetsis and Mus- 
savis,* the great Dervish of Iran has 
wrought the miracle of miracles! The Poet 
Voualeh Sina sang, and in the warmth of 
his verses the ice on the rose bushes melted, 
while the rose bowers of Shiraz, on mid- 
summer night, blossomed forth with myriad 
buds. The Poet Voualeh Sina sang, and 
under the magic sweetness of his melodies, 
the lions came out of their desert dens, and 
the panthers of Armenia came down the 
mountain passes, to lie at his feet and to 
lick his heels. And his songs flew away on 
the wind, on the light of the stars, and on 
the wing of the bird, from one end of Iran 
to the other. 





*Isavis—Christians; Poutperetsis—Pagans; Mussa- 
vis—the Hebrew. 
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“A hurricane passed over the land of 
Iran; a fiery river, the color of molten lead, 
flowed across the sky; and through it all 
was seen the blacksmiths’ hammers rising 
higher and higher, pounding on the anvils, 
while ali the swords of Iran, held in unseen 
hands, were unsheathed, to descend in 
mighty vengeance. 

“The storm subsided, and Iran’s long 
night of sobbing dawned into the bright 
morn, swiftly and imperceptibly; and lo, 
the bright sunlight illuminated the ruins of 
King Khoudavend’s palace, razed to the 
ground, together with his glory and might, 
all in a twinkling of an eye. Voualeh Sina, 
the poet, the enemy of the throne, crushed 
all the crowns of Iran, crushed the chains 
of serfdom. Voualeh Sina the poet, the 
friend of the naked and the famished, clothed 
their bodies with costly silkens, and, instead 
of black bread, he loaded the tables of the 
poor with honey and plenty. But, Voualeh 
Sina, the Poet,—always glory and honor to 
his name—could not give lasting happiness 
to men’s souls. 

“T come from the royal highways of Ispha- 
han and Bagdad. I have seen the ruins 
which attest to the death of royal thrones 
which lie under ashes of time and oblivion. 
And I saw the multitudes who had neither 
princes nor rulers, and I wept over them. 
I looked into their eyes and I felt that the 
joy in those eyes was tired and bleary; I 
listened to their words and I felt that those 
words were devoid of meaning and life, like 
the thud of lead on a live flint. And 
through those eyes and those words, I en- 
tered into the depths of their hearts and 
souls, and was terrified to see that they were 
empty, desolate and poor. With horror, I 
saw that these hearts had no princes, and 
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these souls no kings. 

‘Voualeh Sina, the Poet, had given the 
world twenty keys of wisdom, but he had 
been unable to find the twenty-first. He 
had destroyed the kings and their thrones, 
but he had not said that each heart must 
have a Shah, and each soul a Sultan. He had 
failed to say that the soul which has not a 
Sultan in him, the heart which has not a 
Shah, is more servile than the lowest slave 
who sweeps the king’s stable, and more 
wretched than the blind beggar who sits in 
front of the mosques in Istanbul. 

“Hear me, O my brethren of distant 
worlds. The great poet of Iran left it un- 
said, so that his followers would complete 
the last chain of the seven mysteries, and, 
lo, I say: 

“Woe unto those souls which have no sul- 
tans, woe unto those hearts which are with- 
out royal palaces! 

“Woe unto those souls which are not 
rulers, full of magnificence and wealth, in- 
dependent and impartial; woe unto those 
hearts wherein reigns no throne, no great- 
ness, no pedestal of glory. 

“The soul without a throne is like a bridal 
bed where there is no bridegroom; the heart 
which is crownless is like a ring without a 
precious stone. 

“Until each man in every race, before the 
gates of his heart’s mansion, at all hours of 
the day, awaits the coming out of a new 
king, to worship at his new glory and new 
magnificence, all souls shall forever remain 
unfortunate, no matter if countries have 
their rulers, and nations their independence. 

“T have finished my song, and, lo, I go my 
way, greeting all those whom I shall meet 
on my sojourn, and in whose souls I shall 
find thrones and rulers.” 
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THE ARMENIAN CASE 


By JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


When in the latter half of the Nineteenth 
century the Balkan peoples shook off the 
Turkish yoke, Armenian hopes ran high 
that the Christian powers of Europe would 
surely do something to alleviate their plight. 
Isolated in a sea of Islam, they looked to 
Russia and Christian Europe as the only 
source of their salvation. They naively be- 
lieved that because they were the first Chris- 
tian nation of history, their Christian broth- 
ers would surely sympathize with their suf- 
fering and hasten to their rescue. As a 
matter of fact, at least for a moment, they 
saw a ray of hope when at the close of the 
Russo-Turkish war, Article XVI of the 
Treaty of San Stefano (1878) made spe- 
cific provision for immediate reforms in the 
Armenian populated vilayets of Asia Minor 
which at the time were occupied by the 
Russian conquering armies. The good news 
swept like a wild fire over the entire Arme- 
nian population of Turkey, and enthusiasm 
at the sight of Armenia’s deliverance ran so 
high that the Patriarch of Constantinople 
sent an Armenian Delegation, headed by the 
venerable Khrimian Hairig, to the Congress 
of Berlin which, at the behest of Bismarck, 
had convened to reconsider the San Stefano 
Treaty. 


ARMENIANS TURN TO REVOLUTION 

The Congress of Berlin, on which the 
Armenians had pinned their hopes, proved 
a rude awakening for them. The aged 
Khrimian Hairig returned to his people a 
disappointed and crestfallen man, and told 
his compatriots that the Armenians had been 
unable to share in the European banquet in 
Berlin because all the powers used “iron 
dippers,” whereas the Armenians had only 
a “paper dipper,” a significant metaphor 
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which is bitterly repeated by the Armenians 
to this day. The Armenian Delegation was 
not even admitted to the Congress, nor was 
listened to. The Treaty of Berlin (1878) 
relegated Artide XVI of the San Stefano 
Treaty to Article LXI, and removed the 
immediate and certain Russian protectorate 
over the Armenian provinces by placing 
the question of reforms and. their execution 
under the nominal and uncertain protection 
of the European powers. During the en- 
suing years, the European powers not only 
failed to carry out their mandate, but actu- 
ally used the Armenian case as a means to 
drive sharp bargains and to promote their 
private interests in Turkey. Britain’s ac- 
quisition of the Island of Cyprus is a good 
example in case. By this time the Arme- 
nians were a thoroughly disillusioned peo- 
ple. 

Seeing Europe had turned a deaf ear to 
their cries, the Armenians now realized that 
it was futile to look for outside help, and 
that, if they wanted to be free as had been 
the Balkan peoples, there was no other re- 
course but to fight. The result was a com- 
plete about face. They turned to the revo- 
lution as the only means of their salvation. 
Thus, poet and peasant became revolution- 
aries alike. The upsurging of centuries of 
accummulated suffering, of blighted hopes, 
and the new spirit of do or die gave birth 
vo a literary revival the like of which had 
never been seen since the days of the Golden 
Age of Armenian Letters in the Fifth Cen- 
tury A.D. Poets, authors, novelists, jour- 
nalists, and orators wrote and sang of the 
revolution. Undercover organizations sprang 
up in all parts of the country, humming with 
activity in secret drills, in the manufacture 
of arms, and in launching rescue missions to 
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harassed Armenians. Organizing themselves 
into units of varying sizes, these revolution- 
ary volunteers became omnipresent, aveng- 
ing their helpless kinsmen, giving protection 
to defenceless communities, and generally 
restraining the periodic inroads of Turkish 


regulars and Kurdish irregulars who were 


secretly being armed by the Turkish govern- 
ment. 


ABDUL HAMID, THE BLOODY 
SULTAN 

These revolutionary societies throughout 
Turkey, however, were too numerous and 
too loosely connected to be an effective 
fighting force. Many revolutionary leaders 
realized that if the movement were to suc- 
ceed, there should be a national organiza- 
tion which would give cohesive direction to 
the emancipatory movement. Accordingly, 
in 1890, a number of these leaders held a 
conference with a view of effectuating a 
merger. The resultant fusion was called 
the Armenian Revoluitonary Federation 
which, from then on, took practically sole 
charge of the Armeno-Turkish contest. 
Simultaneous with these developments, the 
reigning Sultan, Abdul Hamid, resentful of 
European intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of his empire, resolved to make an end 
of the Armenian minority question by in- 
augurating a policy of extermination. This 
is known as the massacres of 1894-1896 
which resulted in the mass murder of over 
300,000 Armenians. Practically all Arme- 
nian populated centers, beginning with Con- 
stantinople to easternmost Van, were sub- 
jected to a veritable blood bath, while the 
European powers, the guarantors of the re- 
forms and the self-assumed protectors of the 
Armenians, looked placidly on. The revo- 
lutionaries retaliated and the Armenian 
question continued to agitate the European 
cabinets until World War I. 


WORLD WAR I 
When World War I broke out the contest 
for Armenia’s freedom had made con- 
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siderable progress. Accumulated Turkish 
abuses, Turkish incorrigibility and inca- 
pacity for reform—to say nothing of their 
inability to govern minorities — combined 
with the relentless pressure of the revolu- 
tionaries, had. forced the Armenian ques- 
tion to the attention of the powers as an 
issue which no longer would brook delay. 
A plan was finally evolved whereby the 
Armenian provinces of the interior were to 
be given a sort cf semi-autonomy under two 
European High Commissioners. But, the 
moment when the Armenian case seemed 
on the verge of a solution, World War I 
broke out, and, with it, Armenia’s struggle 
for freedom met with a disastrous reversal. 


DEPORTATIONS AND MASSACRES 
Meanwhile, a revolution in Turkey headed 
by the Young Turks had forced the Sultan 
to make some constitutional concessions 
which boded the advent of a new era of 
brotherhood. But it soon became apparent 
that the metamorphosed state in no ways 
differed with the centuries-old blood-thirsty 
Sultans, and that Turkish nature remained 


“ever the same. After a brief period of honey- 


mooning, in 1909, one year after the proc- 
lamation of the Turkish constitution, the 
Armenians of Turkey had another rude 
awakening when 30,000 of their kinsmen in 
Adana were massacred in cold blood. That 
was an ominous signal of what the future 
held for them; yet the Armenians persisted 
in believing that the Armeno-Turkish col- 
laboration would work until the disastrous 
events of the war dissipated once and for- 
ever all doubt as to Turkish undependa- 
bility. 

Having cast their lot with the Central 
Powers and feeling certain that the field was 
clear against any European intervention, 
with the connivance of the Kaiser’s .govern- 
ment, the leaders of the new Turkey now re- 
solved to give the Armenian Question a 
death blow by annihilating the Armenians. 
The principal authors of this heinous scheme 
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were Talaat Pasha, Prime Minister, and 
Enver Pasha, Minister of War. Talaat 
openly boasted that he could accomplish in 
six months what Abdul Hamid had been 
unable to accomplish in 30 years. He was 
the author of the grim statement, “I will 
give the Armenians such a blow that they 
will not recover for fully one hundred years.” 

In April of 1915 Armenian communities 
of Turkey were served a twenty-four hour 
notice to gather their necessary effects and 
prepare for the long journey. This was 
preceded by the rounding up of the cream 
of Armenian intellectuals and their exile into 
the interior where they were put to death. 
Next came the able-bodied youth and men 
who were drafted into labor batallions and 
were systematically decimated, thus leaving 
the women, children, and the aged at the 
mercy of the Turkish and Kurdish rabble. 
Hunger, cold, exhaustion, the bayonet, and 
the marauder’s knife completed the work of 
destruction, so that by the time the miser- 
able army of deportees reached its destina- 
tion of Der-El-Zor there was practically 
few survivors. By mid-summer, out of a 
population of over 3 millions, over one mil- 
lion was annihilated, and the remainder 
sought refuge in the Caucasus and in the 
neighboring countries of Syria, Iran, Leba- 
non, Egypt, Greece, and the Balkans. The 
details of these atrocities have been recorded 
in the British Government’s publication, 
“The Treatment of the Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire,” London, 1916, and in 
Dr. Johannes Lepsius’ “Deutschland Und 
Armenien”, Potsdam, 1919. 


THE ARMENIAN CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE ALLIED CAUSE 

It should be borne in mind that before 
the war Armenia was divided into two sec- 
tions: Turkish Armenia, and Russian Ar- 
menia; and, very naturally, the war itself 
had a definite bearing on the subsequent 
actions and fate of the two segments of the 
same people. The Armenians of Russia 
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whose sympathies were with the Allied 
powers were free to follow the course of 
their choice, but the same was not true of 
the Armenians of Turkey. The former lost 
no time in enlisting on the Allied side, but 
only after their fate was sealed, and the 
Turkish intention of extermination was be- 
yond question that the Armenians of Tur- 
key resorted to self defense. Thus took 
place a series of heroic local stands which 
are generally unknown with the exception 
of Suedia which has been immortalized by 
Franz Werfel’s “Forty Days of Musa Dagh.” 
These resistance centers were, Zeitun, Sas- 
soun, Sivaz, Shabin Karahissar, Aintab, 
Van, Ourfa, and Suedia, each lasting approx- 
imately 30 days, and waged under fearful 
odds. Timely rescue by a French ship and 
the Russian armies saved the populations 
of the latter three places, but all the others 
were completely wiped out. 


The Armenians of Russia on the other 
hand, supported by thousands of fugitive 
survivors of the deportations, espoused the 
Allied cause. As early as 1914, under the 
leadership of the Armenian National Bu- 
reau, volunteer units were organized to col- 
laborate with the Russian armies. Another 
unit, called the Armenian Legion, which was 
made up of Armenian volunteers of Amer- 
ica and other lands, rendered valuable ser- 
vices on the Syrian, Palestinian, and Cili- 
cian fronts under the command of General 
Allenby. Similar volunteers from France 
swelled the ranks of the French army. Be- 
sides all these, over 250,000 Armenians en- 
listed in the Russian army and fought 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

After the collapse of the Russian army 
in 1917, the entire burden of defending the 
Caucasus front fell upon the Armenians 
where an Armenian national army consist- 
ing of volunteer units and the Armenian 
remnants of the Russian army, under the 
leadership of the Armenian National Coun- 
cil, halted the advance of Turko-German 
forces in the Caucasus for fully six months, 
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preventing them from reaching the much- 
needed fuel oil supplies of Baku. This de- 
lay, even by the subsequent testimony of 
Gen. Ludendorff, played an important part 
in the collapse and final surrender of the 
German armies in the west. 


In recognition of these services, the Arme- 
nians were greeted by the Great Powers as 
their “Little Ally”. The British Prime Min- 
ister Lloyd George more than once declared 
in Parliament that the Armenians must be 
freed from Turkish rule once and for all. 
Georges Clemenceau assured in the name of 
the Allied Powers that Armenians would be 
given their national independence. Presi- 
dent Wilson, both during and after the war, 
carried on the fight for Armenia’s independ- 
ence. Lenin and Stalin likewise recognized 
Armenia’s right to self-rule and independ- 
ence. This right was further confirmed by 
an official decree of the Russian govern- 
ment on December 30, 1918, and, lastly, 
was recognized by the first constitution of 
Soviet Russia. 

Simultaneous with these developments, a 
number of circumstances had completely 
altered the political map of the Caucasus. 
With the retirement of the Russian armies 
and Turkish inability to fill up the vacuum, 
thanks largely to the stubborn Armenian 
resistance, the Caucasus nationality groups 
suddenly found themselves freed, and in 
May of 1918, within a few days of each 
other, the Georgians, the Azerbaidjanians, 
and the Armenians declared their independ- 
ence. The Armenians declared theirs on 
May 18, 1918, after they had defeated the 
Turkish army in the battles of Sardarabad 
and Karakilisse. The new republic was 
promptly recognized by the Allied Powers, 
and in January of 1919 England, the United 
States, France and Italy drafted a formula 
of general principles defining the Allied aims 
to wit: 

“Because of the historic misgovernment, 
of the terrible massacre of the Armenians 
and others in recent years, the Allied and 
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Associated Powers are agreed that Armenia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia must be 
completely severed from the Turkish Em- 
pire.” 

On April 26, 1920, the Allied Supreme 
Council in session in San Remo extended 
an invitation to the President of the United 
States to define the boundary between Tur- 
key and Armenia in the provinces of Erze- 
rum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and Presi- 
dent Wilson accepted this invitation. A few 
months later, on August 10, 1920, the Arme- 
nian claims were officially embodied in the 
Treaty of Sevres to which the Armenian Re- 
public, as a de jure government, became a 
cosignatory of the Great Powers. Article 
88, Section 6 of this treaty provided: 

“Turkey recognizes Armenia, as already 





President Woodrow Wilson, upon the request of 

the Powers, drew the boundaries of the Armenian 

state following the first World conflict. He was an 
outspoken advocate of Armenian freedom. 
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recognized by the Allied Powers, as a free 
independent state.” 

Article 89 stipulated: “Turkey and Arme- 
nia, as well as the other High Contracting 
Parties, agree to submit to the arbitration 
of the President of the United States the 
determination of the boundary between 
Turkey and Armenia, in the provinces of 
Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and 
to accept his decision, as well as the other 
conditions that may be prescribed by him 
relative to the access of Armenia to the sea 
and relative to the demilitarization of the 
Ottoman territory adjacent to said boun- 
dary.” 

On November 22, 1920, President Wilson 
defined the boundary of the proposed Arme- 
nian state. Accordingly, a territory cover- 
ing 42,000 square miles of Turkish Armenia 
was to be annexed to the Armenian Inde- 
pendent Republic, and the Turkish terri- 
tory adjacent thereto was to be demilitar- 
ized. President Wilson’s willingness to have 
the United States assume the mandate of 
Armenia was not concurred in by the Sen- 
ate. 

The creation of the independent republic 
and the signing of the Sevres Treaty marked 
the culmination of Armenian national as- 
Belief was universal that Arme- 
nia’s emancipatory contest at last was won, 
and that the Armenian case was now defi- 
nitely closed. This optimism did not take 
into account the potential menace which lay 
in a rising Turkish nationalist movement 
under the leadership of- Mustafa Kemal 
which was in process of development simul- 
taneously with these events. Emboldened 
by the manifest lack of unity among the 
Allied Powers as early as the time of the 
signing of the Sevres Treaty, notably on 
matters pertaining to the Near East, Mus- 
tafa Kemal openly defied the Allies, rept- 
diated the Sevres Treaty, and, by degrees, 
succeeded in breaking the Allied front to 
strengthen his position. Italy was first 
to support openly the Kemalist movement. 


pirations. 


The leaders of the Soviet revolution, in their 
feverish efforts to conclude a peace at all 
cost, after having signed the disastrous 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Germany, has- 
tened to sign a treaty of friendship with 
Turkey relinquishing the whole of Turkish 
Armenia, as well as the Russian Armenian 
regions of Kars and Ardahan. France, to 
appease the Turks, evacuated Cilicia which 
she had occupied during the war. Mean- 
while, the Allied Supreme Council and the 
League of Nations made constant promises 
and passed resolutions favorable to the 
Armenians, yet no effective action was taken 
either to enforce the provisions of the 
Sevres Treaty or otherwise help the Arme- 
nians. 


THE ARMENIAN CASE IS BURIED 

Meantime, the new republic had not beea 
given a moment’s respite. Armenia was 
continuously harassed by neighboring Geor- 
gia and Azerbaidjan in miniature border 
wars which left her no time for peaceful re- 
construction. These softening operations, 
instigated and openly supported by Turkey 
and Soviet Russia, were designed to pave 
the way for the final combined attack which 
would give the death blow to the young re- 
public. The Soviet regarded the Armenian re- 
public as an outpost of imperialist England 
and was determined to remove it. Turkey, 
the centuries-old enemy of the Armenians, 
needed no motive other than conquest and 
extermination. The twin sinister motives 
cemented the two governments in an all-out 
campaign against the so-called imperialist 
powers, and Soviet authorities openly sup- 
ported a Pan-Islam congress in Baku in 
order to organize the Mussulmans of the 
world. Baku was made the seat of two 
newly-organized Tartar armies, supported 
by Soviet men and funds, which openly 
communicated with Mustafa Kemal’s forces 
on the west with reference to the timing 
of the coming attack on Armenia. In des- 
peration, the young republic appealed to 
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the Soviet for protectio:.; it sent several 
delegations to Moscow in an effort to come 
to an understanding, and practically sur- 
rendered every thing except her independ- 
ence but the Soviet was bent on nothing 
short of complete surrender. The partition 
of Armenia had already been decreed by 
the Treaty of Turko-Soviet friendship. 
Simultaneous with the negotiations, Soviet 
propaganda and fifth columnists deluged 
Armenia, and Soviet agents did their utmost 
to break the morale of the republic’s little 
army. 

Under these circumstances, in September 
of 1920, Kemalist Turkey attacked the 
young republic which, by now, thoroughly 
exhausted, deserted by her former allies, 
and completely cut off from outside aid, 
after a brief heroic resistance, was forced 
to capitulate to the Turkish and Soviet 
armies. Thus, in addition to the loss of 
the Wilsonian boundary as envisaged in the 
Sevres Treaty, Armenia was forced to cede 
to the Turks the regions of Kars and Arda- 
han. The remaining territory, now shriv- 
eled to a scarce 12,000 square miles, was 
taken over by the Soviet and has been a 
member of the USSR ever since. 

Finally, the infamous chapter was closed 
with the Treaty of Lausanne, signed July 
24, 1923, between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey which completely ignored the Arme- 
nian sacrifices and their active contribution 
to the Allied victory, to say nothing of the 
countless promises which had been sancti- 
fied by the Sevres Treaty. The Delegation 
of the Armenian Republic which had been 
excluded from the sessions of the Confer- 
ence, on this occasion lodged the following 
solemn protest: 

“The Delegation which signed the Sevres 
Treaty for Armenia, reserves and insists 
upon all rights which the Powers, during and 
since the war, solemnly recognized, and 
which were duly embodied in the Sevres 
Treaty, and reincorporated and reaffirmed 
by the decisions of subsequent conferences. 
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Whatever reception a solemn protest may 
have at this time, the Delegation, by. virtue 
of the mandate which it holds from the 
Armenian people is impelled by a clear sense 
of duty to denounce respectfully the act of 
Lausanne. It leaves the verdict to history.” 


THE ARMENIAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
WORLD WAR II 

Disillusionment and betrayal, bitter as 
they were, were no deterrents to Armenian 
adherence to the democratic cause in World 
War II. The Armenians world over, be- 
ginning with Soviet Russia to France, from 
Egypt to North and South Americas, stood 
solidly with the Allied forces in their war 
effort against the Axis Powers. Armenia 
alone gave the Soviet army 300,000 fighters 
and 62 generals, foremost among whom was 
the hero of the Baltic front, Gen. Ivan 


_Bagramian. Armenian divisions bore the 


brunt of Nazi onslaughts at Sevastapol and 
Stalingrad where they sustained fearful 
losses in stemming the Nazi tide. Arme- 
nian decorations for heroism and distin- 
guished service in action achieved high rank- 


ing as compared with the other nationality | 


groups of the Soviet Union. In France 
10,000 Armenians in the French army fought 
valiantly against Nazi Germany until the 
capitulation of that noble ally. 

In the United States the Armenians sup- 
ported the American war effort on both the 
home and battle fronts. In New York and 
California in particular the Armenians won 
first honors for having doubled their quotas 
in War Bond Drives. Approximately 20,- 
000 American boys of Armenian descent 
served in the U.S. Army with honor and 
distinction. A good proportion of these did 
not even wait to be drafted but volunteered 
their services when their country made the 
call. The following specific instances are 
offered not because they have not been 
duplicated in terms of self-sacrifice by tens 
of thousands of others, but because they 
definitely proved the sincerity, zeal and de- 
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votion of the Armenians for the preserva- 
tion of the American heritage, as well as 
their solicitude for human rights. 

The first American casualty in the land- 
ing on North Africa was an Armenian boy 
by the name of Lt. George S. Kushnarian 
(Kushnareff). The only American who was 
called the “one man army”, the terror of 
the Japs who was credited with having 
killed more Japs singlehanded than any 
other fighter, was Sergeant Victor Magha- 
kian, an Armenian boy from Fresno. The 
one and only American casualty to the 
research of the atomic bomb was an Arme- 
nian boy from Hartford, Conn., the scien- 
tist Harry K. Daghlian. Lieutenant Ernest 
Dervishian, Richmond’s Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner, is another Arme- 
nian boy. Hundreds of Armenian boys 
were decorated for distinguished service, and 
it is a tribute to the devotion and the dis- 
cipline of the Armenian soldier that dur- 
ing the entire war not one of them was 
courtmartialed. 


REVIVING THE ARMENIAN CASE 

Having this imposing contribution as a 
background, and inspired by the assurances 
of the Atlantic and United Nations’ char- 
ters, the Armenians of the world decided 
to give their case another try. In April 
of 1945 the Armenian National Committee 
presented to the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco a memorandum pertaining to the Ar- 
menian Question, requesting a reconsidera- 
tion of the Armenian case based on two 
demands, namely, 1. restoration to Armenia 
of the Armenian provinces of Turkey as 
embodied in the Sevres Treaty, and 2. the 
return to the Armenian homeland of the 
approximately one million expatriates who 
had been made homeless as result of the 
Turkish deportations of 1915. The memo- 
randum made no mention of the approxi- 
mately 3 billion dollar property damage 
against the Turkish government. 

In September, 1945, His Holiness Kevork 
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VI, Supreme Patriarch and Catholicos of 
all Armenians, submitted a similar appeal 
to the conference of foreign ministers then 
in session in London. Since then the Arme- 
nians have followed the work with supple- 
mentary petitions to every major confer- 
ence of major powers, and a vast amount 
of publicity has aimed to press the case for 
a reconsideration. Despite these efforts, 
to date the Armenian case has not been 
piaced on the agenda of the nations chiefly 
because no nation has officially introduced 
it. Approximately two years ago two 
Georgian scholars issued a statement in 
which they laid claim to the same provinces 
which by right belong to the Armenians, 
and there has been sporadic mention of 
Kars and Ardahan, but all these have not 
gone beyond the stage of rumor. The only 
formal statement in regard to the latter 
provinces was made in a recent United Na- 
tions assembly session by Mr. Vishinsky 
who, in his clash with the Turkish repre- 
sentative Selim Sarper, claimed that two 
Georgian scholars had proved that Kars and 
Ardahan are Georgian territory, and that 
it would behoove the Turks to settle that 
matter as soon as possible. The Vishinsky 
statement naturally was a slap in the face 
of the Armenians, but the latter are far 
from despairing and they are determined 
to continue their efforts until their voice is 
heard. 


THE CONCLUSION 

What then is the import of all this? What 
the Armenians are trying to say is this. 
The Armenians are not begging for charity. 
They have no eyes on the property of others. 
They are not asking for something which 
does not belong to them. Their demands 
are simple. All they are asking for is sim- 
ple justice. If the guarantees of the Atlantic 
Charter are still valid, if the war was fought 
and won for the vindication of the rights of 
all people, great or small, then the Arme- 
nians justly figure that their case deserves 
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more than a reconsideration. Whether the 
rectification of the great wrong of 1915 will 
be effectuated by one major power or the 
United Nations is immaterial to the Arme- 
nians. It is an ironic development that the 
Armenian case which has a merit of its own, 
independently of all other considerations, 
should have been associated with Soviet 
expansion. The Armenians deplore this con- 
tingency. It is also ironic that the very 
democratic nations for whose victory the 
Armenians fought in two world wars, today 
have turned against them. The Armenians 
would be happy if the nations which stand 
for democracy and human freedom espoused 
their cause. 

One more thing. The Armenian case is 
not a mere case of rectification of a wrong. 
It is a case of complete emancipation, in- 
cluding emancipation from the Soviet slav- 
ery. The Armenians did not make these 
colossal sacrifices in order to replace Tur- 
kish tyranny with Soviet tyranny. The 
Armenian case stands for nothing short of 
a completely Free, United, and Independent 
Armenia. 

The Armenians justly reason that they 
have earned, and richly deserve this much 
justice. They are an ancient and honorable 
people. When the ancestors of the Euro- 
peans were floundering in the Dark Ages, 
the Armenians had a two thousand years old 
civilization behind them. They were the first 
nation of history to espouse Christianity as 
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their national religion. They have made an 
imposing contribution to world civilization. 
They have had the Golden and Silver Ages 
in literature and arts. Some of the most 
cherished manuscripts of antiquity whose 
originals have perished are preserved today 
only through their Armenian translations. 
The Armenian translation of the Bible is 
known as the “Queen of Translations.” The 
architecture of the Reformation era was 
directly influenced by Armenian masters. 
The magnificent St. Sophia of Constani- 
nople and the Mosque of Adrianople are 
monuments of Armenian architecture. For 
centuries the Armenians were the guardians 
of European civilzation in the east. Agri- 
culture, the arts and sciences, and literature 
were developed by the Armenians long be- 
fore their expansion on world scale. The 
Armenians have been known for their love 
of peace, thrift, creative genius, and devotion 
to Christianity. 

During World War I the Turks came 
close to annihilating this people. They mur- 
dered one million, and uprooted from their 
homes another million. They confiscated 
their property and lands. Nearly one mil- 
lion survivors fought a last ditch battle and 
founded their republic, but even that tiny 
republic is not their own. Their historic 
homeland, seized and held by the Turk is 
uninhabited, desolate and barren. A com- 
pletely free, united, and independent Arme- 
nia is the sele solution of the Armenian case. 
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THE STORM 


By KRIXOR ZOHRAB 


(Translated from the original Armenian) 


They stood waiting, trembling with ter- 
ror, in front of the house on the wharf, 
while the storm rocked the Bosphorus with 
all its fury. 

It must have been past midnight, about 
half past one, of a summer night lost in the 
blackness of a sudden tempest, which the 
incessant, jagged lines of the lightning vainly 
tried to pierce. In the sky, as everywhere 
else, there was a deathly struggle between 
light and darkness, a vengeful mortal fight, 
and here, too, darkness was winning out, 
seizing all the quarters, and piling its folds 
one upon another, and, like an eerie night, 
it was casting its black cloak on the entire 
horizon and the stormy waters of the sea. 

Only the mighty roar of the sea, clear and 
distinct, pierced the darkness like a wild 
screech, with intermittent lapses, as if the 
huge lungs which exhaled it wished to take 
a fresh breath in order to roar all the more 
fiercely. 

And in the fury of this commotion, the 
inmates of the house ran helter skelter, not 
knowing what they did or said, vainly trying 
to sight on the sea the Dauntless, the small 
craft which harbored one of their own, now 
made the plaything of the mighty billows, 
and perhaps hopelessly lost in them. They 
were crying, praying, hoping. 

“Sahag is with her,” said father, trying to 
cheer his wife. 

“There’s nothing to worry about,” added 
a neighbor. “They’ve probably already 
landed somewhere. The Dauntless is not a 
boat to be afraid of.” 


And the storm kept roaring, dissipating 
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these reassuring words, shaving off the tips 
of the waves as with a sharp dagger, and 
pushing back the men who had flocked on 
the beach, as if repelling their intervention. 

“Lord, God, be merciful,” cried the boys 
on the other side. 

“Durig, Durig,” they cried, as if trying to 
carry a faint voice and expecting an answer 
from across the sea. 

II 

Durig, who had lived in their house and 
had grown up with them, loved the sea; and 
it was her custom to go boat riding every 
evening after supper. For two years after her 
marriage, however, she had been away from 
the sea. Confined in the bustle and the dust 
of Bera, disgusted with its filthy surround- 
ings, she always longed for her father’s sea- 
shore home, the wide open spaces and the 
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blue waves of the sea. 

She was a bride of two years, when, having 
become a widow, she was obliged to return 
to her father’s home because she was unable 
to live with her mother-in-law who had 
never forgiven her for remaining alive after 
her son’s death. 

Many had predicted a new marriage after 
this return. 

“She’s still young,” the women com- 
mented. “She is beautiful,” said the men. 
And indeed she was beautiful and young, 
but hers was a sullen, manly beauty which 
confounded the accoster, and prevented his 
advances. Her eyes seemed full of hidden 
lightnings, and no one dared look into their 
depths. Secluded in her widow’s mourning, 
proud and alone, she turned a deaf ear to 
the idle affectations of her suitors. For four 
years she had stayed in her father’s house, 
still in her mourning, while the gossip-mon- 
gering women, envious of her exceptional 
charm, said to one another: 

“Black is becoming to her, no wonder she 
doesn’t take it off.” 

And, of a truth, black was becoming to 
her. It projected the softness of her milk 
white skin, it merged into the lustre of her 
luxurious hair, and accentuated the elegance 
of her tall, shapely figure. The girls did not 
care for her, because the youth who swarmed 
around her made them despair. They felt 
that this young widow was destroying all 
their prospects. 

“Let her get married so that the rest of 
us will have a chance with the eligibles,” 
they protested. 

And yet, Durig did her best to discourage 
all the men. Like a high, haughty peak, she 
was inaccessible in her beauty and the ma- 
jesty of her mourning. 


Ill 


Only an hour before she had started on 
her customary boatride, Sahag had brought 
the boat and was giving his Hanum Lady a 





ride on the spotless blue sea. Sahag was a 
lad from Beyoukdere whose powerful figure 
gave him the appearance of the perfect ath- 
lete. For twenty years his father had served 
as the house boatman, and now, for about 
a year and a half, Sahag had been perform- 
ing his father’s duties. Having grown up in 
this house since his childhood, he was loved 
by the members of the family as if he were 
one of their own. Seated across from his 
Hanum, as he rowed, he recalled his child- 
hood. He recalled the days when, together 
with his Hanum, he used to go to the house 
of Varbed Doudou, the house near the 
butcher’s, whence he used to make: his esca- 
pades to the seashore to play Koukouch and 
Kaidrak with his Greek playmates. 

He contemplated with a tinge of bitterness 
and pain that he had never become a useful 
man, but, instead, had stayed a boatman 
like his father. While in these thoughts, the 
mild waves gently caressed the sides of the 
boat as it drifted away from the shore. 
Meanwhile the weather, instead of getting 
cooler as was usual in the evenings, was 
getting suffocatingly hotter. 

Durig made no reply to the boatman’s 
recollections of childhood days, but she too 
remembered those bygone days, and listened 
to him without interrupting. Submerged in 
entirely different thoughts, her gaze wander- 
ing between the sea and the skies, she did 
not see the rowing boy across from her who, 
in relating their childhood reminiscences, 
seemed to convey a silent protest against the 
indifference and the chasm whch now sepa- 
rated them. 


IV 


The sea was spread like a vast, smooth 
blue sheet, and a hot breeze, as if fanned 
by an unseen fire, beat against their faces. 
Far away, on the beaches of Beyoukdere, 
the newly-lit candles and kerosene lamps 
flickered like glowing specks. They were now 
out on the open stretches of Sultaniyeh, and 
neither the skipper‘nor the mistress noticed 
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the slowly gathering clouds whose mottled 
lustre was reflected on the motionles sea. 
They had already gone much farther than 
usual, and were drifting with the course of 
the waves. They were now exactly midway 
between the two shores. A somber veil 
descended on the sea, enveloping the two in 
a cloud of mist. Unable to see anything else 
any longer, the young woman fixed her gaze 
on the boatman before her, taking in his 
youthful powerful torso which, upon each 
bending of the back, revealed through his 
thin bourounjik shirt the rise and falling of 
a hairy chest, and through the broad sleeves 
of that shirt, his muscular arms. 

Durig watched her boatman in the heat 
of the sea and the air, in this semi-darkness, 
in this unique solitude and aloneness. He 
was still a lad. His upper lips scarcely smut- 
ted, a velvety down just beginning to sprout 
on his tanned face; and his bare feet which 
rested on the central supporting board, re- 
vealed his uncovered thighs. There was 
something fresh, vigorous, and pure about 
this boy which stirred the young woman. 

“How old are you, Sahag?” 

“How should I know, Hanum? I must 
be seventeen, or perhaps eighteen, or .. .” 

And the young woman reluctantly com- 
pared the boy’s seventeen years with her 
twenty-two and was quite satisfied. 

“Now, let’s see, you are old enough; we’ve 
got to find a girl for you.” 

Durig was now assuming the airs of a 
mother in order to speak all the more 
freely; moreover, this aloneness on the sea 
enhanced her boldness. She took a secret 
delight in speaking of his coming betrothal 
as she spoke about his fiancee, his wife-to- 
be. Sahag’s future wife should be a girl from 
Beyoukdere, a happy woman in those power- 
ful arms which she was now admiring. And 
with such talk she enjoyed immensely 
the youth’s blushes and embarrassment. 
Through half-veiled questions she tried to 
sound the depths of his simplicity, and the 
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more confused and disturbed the youth be- 
came, the plainer became her explanations, 
and the more obvious her words, for she had 
no fears that this boy would understand 
her—this boy whose sensitivity seemed calm 
and solid like a rock. And the young woman, 
like a curious physician who tries to locate 
the nerve center which would shake him, 
went deeper and deeper, probing the heart 
of the lad. But the youth refused to make 
any replies, and fixing his gaze on the fog 
of the distant shore, avoided his mistress’s 
curious and imperious eyes. Could it be that 
he understood such language? 


V 


Suddenly there was a downpour like the 
rustle of leaves. The sea became speckled 
with small bubbles and dark shades spread 
ever the surface. A strong wind, driven from 
the distance, tore the misty veil which had 
shrouded mistress and servant. Over the 
heights of Oushadedeh, a flash of lightning, 
followed by a terrific thunder, inundated 
land and sea with a yellow, dazzling light. 


“Hanum, my Lady, it’s a storm, let’s flee, 
flee!” . 


The surface of the sea took sail and 
swelled into a long, endless billow. 

They turned back. The skipper acceler- 
ated his strokes because he well knew the 
menace which confronted them. Now they 
were moving, riding the crest of the billow, 
rising and falling with it. The south wind 
was fast rushing on them—a persecuted and 
persecuting wind in all its fury. The boat 
approached the open spaces of Baykoz, and 
the sea, no longer able to resist the storm, 
was being torn asunder into a thousand lash- 
ing waves, splintering into white foam. 


Sahag gave his all, throwing into the 
struggle all his might and endurance. The 
fragile boat bounced recklessly on the waves, 
while the storm kept pushing it from behind. 
A relentless wind now whipped the young 
mistress’s shoulders and waist, destroying 
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her beautiful hair-do, and slapping it against 
her temples. Night surrounded them, bewail- 
ing their solitude with a terrible melody, 
and stressing the necessity of their unity 
with the dread prospect of drowning at sea. 
To add to the crisis, the tiny boat was draw- 
ing water. The widow had abandoned the 
steering ropes of the rudder, leaving the 
helpless craft entirely at the mercy of the 
storm. She stopped speaking. She was look- 
ing death straight in the face—to be 
drowned in this liquid expanse, so close to 
his side—and she was afraid. 

Her face, now completely drained of all 
color, was even more desirable, while the 
wind with its indiscreet and searching blasts 
whipped against her skirts, lifting and filling 
them like a delightful sail. Unable any longer 
to keep her dress down, she abandoned it 
to the whim of the wind, exposing her knees, 
and showing a pair of black stockings cling- 
ing to those curves around which the folds 
of snowy white lingerie played like white 
foam. 

VI 

The storm had reached the peak of its 
fury; and the sea, with its mountainous bil- 
lows, wrapped the little boat which now was 
filled with its salty water. Far away in the 
dark, under the flashes of lightning, one 
could discern the land, so peaceful and tran- 
quil. There, the houses were lit with red 
cheery lights, while the little boat, now 
hopelessly lost in the waves, watched the 
solid security of the land like an unreal 
dream. 

Sahag kept up his superhuman exertions 
as the imminent danger doubled his strength 
and skill. All his efforts were bent on avoid- 
ing the exposure of the boat’s sides to the 
attacks of the waves, while his left oar 
deftly controlled his direction. His salvation 
lay not in fleeing from the waves, but in 
avoiding a single misstep; and thus, perse- 
cuted and obedient, they were driven deeper 
and deeper between the towering waves and 
the bottomless deep. 
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Faint with exhaustion, the young woman 
lay there, stretched in all the glorious and 
exciting disorder of her finery. By this time 
the boat was entering the Bay of Oumour 
Nerih, in whose narrow confines the sea was 
even more furious, more threatening, and 
more deathly. The youth felt that death 
was inevitable. Both he and his mistress 
were drenched to the skin. A salty sharpness, 
bitter and nauseating, saturated his lungs, 
hinting at a watery grave. Still watching the 
waves in order to keep his direction, an in- 
stant flash of the lightning enabled him to 
see that his boat was near the shore which 
stretched the entire length like a vast snowy 
field, lost in the whiteness of the foam. 

It seemed no longer possible to avoid 
being crushed in this mighty combat be- 
tween land and sea; it was impossible to 
turn back to the open spaces. Sahag gave a 
piercing cry—a sort of call for help, a pitious, 
despairing shriek—which the sea, as if to 
prevent a sudden rescue, purposely drowned 
with its roar. They were about sixty feet 
from the shore, and the sea, like a cradle, 
rocked them back and forth, as if trying to 
lull its doomed into sleep. 

At this moment a huge wave seized the 
boat, and raising it high on its crest, lingered 
a moment as if undecided, and then with 
a terrific force hurled it on the sand of the 
shore, and recoiled. And this was their sal- 
vation. 

Bounding from the boat, the youth first 
of all dragged the boat farther inland. Only 
afterwards he tried to help his mistress. And 
though it was dark, he could clearly discern 
the pale face and the ravishing outlines of 
her body, accentuated by her clinging skirts. 
He held the fulsome, angelic body in his 
arms, and raised it to his shoulders. His 
touch, the warmth of it, awakened the 
young woman. But she was not surprised 
finding herself in those arms; rather, in her 
deep exhaustion, she had the sensation of 
being in a happy, long-cherished dream. And 
she wished that that dream would linger, 
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that it would never end. And having sur- 
rendered herself to this illusion, there under 
the black skies, in this strange and titanic 
rhapsody of the storm, and amidst the 
mighty roar of the tempest, she pretended to 
be still asleep, leaving undefended those 
slowly coloring cheeks, and that taut body 
which trembled like a playing lyre, until 
this dream, which was so like the reality, 
continued into full consummation. 


VII 


On the wharf where the young woman 
stood, tears, kisses, and prayers were freely 
intermingled. 

“You are saved, you are saved.” 

“Come, change your clothes, you are 
drenched, Durig.” 

After the general relief, there were many 
eager questions:—“Where did you get 
caught?” “How did you escape?” “Where did 
you land?” In the general exultation the 
youth had been completely forgotten. But 
now it was his turn. Durig showed them her 
savior. 

“T was completely lost. I don’t remember 
a thing, ask Sahag,” she said. 

There were thanks and praises for Sahag, 
and Durig’s father gave him a gold piece 
for reward. “You are the son of this house,” 
they all said in one voice. After that, it was 
natural that the youth became even more 
devoted to his Lady Hanum who was now 
thrice his mistress. 


VIII © 


But after a while, only the memory of 
the storm remained. Durig never again took 
her customary evening boat rides. In vain 
the youth offered her every assurance— 
they would not go very far, no, only along 
the shore, and the boat was solid and de- 
pendable. But Hanum was adamant. Ever 
since that night, it seemed she did not want 
to see the youth’s face, she avoided meeting 
him, and whenever she was obliged to speak 
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to him, there was a dry, imperious accent 
in her voice. 

There was resentment in her heart for 
having surrendered herself to this youthful 
servant. The very moment to which she had 
looked forward with a flaming passion, 
seemed like a shame and a smudge on her 
proud heart. She who had refused many a 
noble suitor, could not bear the thought of 
having been conquered by this common 
servant. The storm which had roared on her 
head and in her soul had passed, and she 
wanted to forget that terrible night; but 
the youth, on the contrary, tried to recall, 
and make her recall, those blessed, terrifying 
moments. He constantly lingered in her 
presence, insufferable like a living rebuke. 
He never could speak of his happiness and 
good fortune, never dared tell his mistress 
of what happened when she fainted; and 
that happy fainting engraved deeply in his 
heart and soul became more of a dream 
than a reality, but not without deeply stir- 
ring his newly-awakened spirit. 

There were moments when, sitting for 
hours in his little room near the kitchen, 
and after reconstructing all the details of 
his incredible dream, an irresistable some- 
thing bade him to face his Hanum, and to 
confess his love and his suffering. After all, 
had he not saved that ravishing body from 
a watery grave? It was only just that she 
should belong to him. 

Slowly, he was driven to solitude. He be- 
came sullen, self-centered and savage. There 
was no longer anything for him to do in the 
house; they would no longer sit in his boat, 
and they kept him more for the sake of pay- 
ing him a pittance, rather than from any ex- 
pectation of real services. He felt all this 
and was saddened; this patronage weighed 
heavily on his heart. He would have long 
since run away from the house, were it not 
for the mortal dread of being deprived of 
the presence of his worshipful Hanum. It 
is true that they had been saved from the 
storm; but that lingering so close to death 
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had been considered to be the result of his 
mental deficiency, and the youth felt that 
he had fallen out of favor in that house. As 
if he were guilty, they spared him only out 
of pity. So, he tried to avoid them, and it 
never occurred to him that their deserting 
him was an act of ingratitude; like a dog 
which once had been self-effacing but now 
useless, they did not drive him away, and 
neither did they want to drive him away. 
The pain, following upon the storm’s terrors, 
together with the bliss and the yearning it 
had engendered in him, disturbed his rather 
fragile mind. 

“He’s gone mad,” they said, pitying him; 
to which the young widow added her indif- 
ference and deliberate evasion. Whenever 
they talked about him, she invariably ex- 
pressed her fears that his condition would 
be aggravated. To others, this pessimism 
seemed like an exaggeration; they even 
jested over her fears and were greatly 
amused. 
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“He might jump on your neck some day,” 
they taunted her. 

“Please, don’t say it, I’m terrified.” 

And they all laughed. 

Future events proved that her fears were 
well founded. The youth’s mental condition 
slowly deteriorated. As the superstructure 
of a shaken building falls apart, so in his 
case there was a general disintegration of 
body and soul. They brought a physician, 
but his questions evoked nothing but an in- 
coherent jabber about the storm. Finally, 
the physician dissipated all doubts by ex- 
plaining that the storm was the cause of his 
mental disorder. “But,” he added, “there’s 
nothing to fear; his is a case of mere idiocy.” 

“No, no, Doctor, it would be dangerous to 
keep him in the house, is it not so?” insisted 
the widow. 

At last they sent the boy away. They sent 
the idiot to his mother’s home. 

His life had been saved, but his soul was 
hopelessly lost in the storm. 








COUNTRY OF THE SOUL 


Nuver Koumyan 


Where are you running to? 
I asked an ambitious young man 


Who had no time 


To look around him. 


I am seeking 


The country of the soul, 
And before my time is up, 
I have to reach there, 


He replied. 


But you will not find it, 


I said, 


For you are going in 
The wrong direction, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 





A General Glance 





THE FAILURE OF THE 
LONDON CONFERENCE 


The conference of the Big Four ministers 
held November 25 to December 16, 1947— 
admittedly the most fateful diplomatic ses- 
sion since the armistice—,although not 
wholly unexpected, was nevertheless a per- 
fect failure. The meeting demonstrated once 
and for all the inability of the three great 
western powers and the Soviet Union to ar- 
rive at a permanent understanding in regard 
to the peace of Europe, under the present 
conditions of economic chaos and political 
instability, or, according to Sec. Marshall, 
while the dangerous political and economic 
vacuum created by World War II remains 
unfilled. 


As Secretary Marshall upon his return 
from London explained,. even if it were pos- 
sible to conclude a paper agreement on the 
peace of Austria and Germany, such an 
agreement would be no basic improvement 
in the present situation as long as Europe’s 
power vacuum remains unfilled, and that, a 
compromise with the Soviet government will 
be easier if at least the economic reconstruc- 
tion and political stability of western Europe 
were assured. This is the basic object of the 
Marshall Plan. 


While there is no doubt that the Marshall 
Plan could really effectuate this aim, the 
question still remains, “will this much be 
enough to insure a lasting world peace?” 
The answer seems exceedingly doubtful. It 


is true that such an arrangement will 
strengthen the position of the West, but that 
will never be enough to compel the Soviet 
government to final reconciliation with the 
present division of the world, nor to resign 
from its notorious imperialistic aims. The 
reasons for this are many. 


ac 
TWO WORLDS 

During the recent war there was a time 
when many idealistic and simple-minded 
persons were tempted to think that, with 
the defeat of Nazi Germany and Imperial 
Japan, it would be possible to create a har- 
monious and peaceful world, based on the 
righteous principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
An outstanding proponent of the idea of 
“One World” was Wendel Willkie who 
toured the world and had interviews with 
numerous national leaders during the war. 
This opinion was based chiefly on the belief 
that the war would bring at least a limited 
degree of freedom to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union who were fighting heroically 
in the defense of their fatherland, would 
modify materially the intensity of the Com- 
munist tyranny,—a policy of relaxation 
which would pave the way for a more coop- 
erative spirit between the Soviet Union and 
the free democracies of the West. 

Unfortunately, this hope proved to be a 
delusion. After the war, the peoples of the 
Soviet Union were not one whit freer than 
before, nor did the Soviet in the slightest 
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degree relax its ruthless totalitarian tyranny. 
On the contrary, the victory made that gov- 
ernment even more exacting, more unyield- 
ing, more ruthless and more aggressive, 
with the creation of ever increasing beach- 
heads for the extension and perpetuation of 
its rule not only inside the vast borders of 
Russia, but outside of those borders, deep 
in Europe and Asia. What is more, the vic- 
tory rendered the Soviet more confident, and 
more cocky in pursuing its sinister plan of 
world revolution. 


Thus, in the Soviet Union itself, an end 
was made of those nationalistic and patri- 
otic expressions which had been tolerated, 
and even encouraged during the war days 
in order to inspire the subject peoples to 
greater heroism and self sacrifice. The con- 
centration camps were filled with millions of 
new additions who were suspects in the eyes 
of the government. Not a single pardon was 
granted to any one for any “political crime.” 
And the Third International, which for dip- 
lomatic reasons ostensibly dissolved, but in 
reality had been driven underground, was 
brought into the open to resume its treason- 
able activity. 


That communist parties abroad, with their 
various front organizations and their speck- 
led fellow-travelers, have become veritable 
fifth columns to subserve the subversive aims 
of Moscow, is now plain even to political 
infants. Factually, we are facing not one, but 
two basically different worlds. One of these 
is the Soviet world which has isolated itself 
behind the iron curtain, and differs from 
the other world not only in its economic, 
political, and social order, but in its ideals 
and aspirations, as well as in its moral con- 
cepts. After the bitter experiences of the 
post-war period, all nations gradually are 
being convinced that the chasm which sepa- 
rates the two worlds is deep, if not impas- 
sable, and that their conflicts are irreconcili- 


able. 
The lack of global harmony in interests 
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and ideals is nothing new, but, it will be 
noted that in the past, at least during the 
course of recent centuries, there have always 
been more than two conflicting forces in 
action. On the eve of the last war, for ex- 
ample, there were three major combinations: 
the Axis Powers, the Soviet Union, and the 
Western democracies. Today the picture is 
different. Today there are only two contend- 
ing forces—a circumstance which renders 
the general situation infinitely more danger- 
ous. There is no third power which may exert 
a restraining influence on the strained rela- 
tions between the two contestants. 


It is patent that, lacking a fundamental 
change in either the Soviet or the non- 
Soviet worlds, the menace of a new war will 
ever distress mankind. And since the Soviet 
world is the aggressor in ideals, aspirations, 
and mode of action, only its internal collapse 
and the overthrow of its tyranny will free 
mankind from the nightmare of a new war. 
Today, even the greatest optimists cannot 
fail to see that the relations between the two 
worlds obviously are hostile. While the non- 
Soviet world is exerting superhuman efforts 
to establish a permanent peace, the masters 
of the Soviet world, on the contrary, are 
doing their utmost to prevent the peace, to 
promote confusion and chaos in all non- 
Soviet countries, in an effort to take over 
their governments. Relying on their commu- 
nist fifth columns, the Soviet masters have 
let loose an orgy of wanton and hostile 
propaganda, strikes, sabotage, conspiracy 
and sedition in non-Soviet countries, thus 
inaugurating what is called “the cold war,” 
while in Greece and China communist satel- 
lites indirectly have already initiated the 
“hot war.” 


Fortunately, the Soviet neither militarily 
nor economically is ready for a direct attack 
on the non-Soviet world. It still lacks the 
atom bomb or an adequate fleet of super 
bombers. Economically, it is far behind the 
western world, and, especially the United 
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States. For that reason, it is content with the 
cold war, although it will not refrain from 
instigating indirectly actual hot wars. There 
can be no question that, once the Soviet 
masters have made the necessary prepara- 
tions, they will not hesitate to initiate a di- 
rect war in order to extend their rule over 
the entire globe. 


III 


THE MARSHALL PLAN AND 
THE SOVIET OPPOSITION 


In his significant speech of a few weeks 
ago in Chicago, Secretary Marshall regret- 
fully stressed the radical change in the rela- 
tons of this country toward the Soviet 
Union during the past two years. When the 
war ended, he said, America had friendly 
feelings toward the Soviet Union and was 
ready to extend to it every moral and ma- 
terial help to restore its shattered economy 
and to cooperate with it in-the recovery of 
world peace and prosperity. But the Soviet 
government did everything to repel Ameri- 
ca’s friendship. This manifest enmity to 
America was seen in all corners of the 
world, clearly showing that the Soviet want- 
ed neither cooperation nor peace. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, that the govern- 
ment of the United States, which has be- 
come the leader of the non-Soviet world by 
virtue of its military power, economic wealth, 
and idealistic aspirations, was compelled to 
resort to a series of. self-defense measures. 
The first of these measures was the so-called 
Truman Doctrine which aimed to support 
the Greek and Turkish governments in their 
resistance against the Soviet’s territorial and 
political expansion, as well as to hasten aid 


to all forces which opposed communism. - 


The Marshall Plan, which followed, actually 
complements the Truman Doctrine by prom- 
ising economic aid to all European countries 
attempting to defend their independence, 
provided they did their best to restore their 
wrecked economy in a united effort. 
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As known, the benefits of the Marshal 
Plan were equally open to the peoples of 
(Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union included, 
if only they would devote their energies to 
the reconstruction of Europe, instead of 
trying to spread communism. But the Soviet 
government not only rejected the Marshall 
offer, but likewise enlisted the hostility of 
its satellite governments in order to prevent 
the sure recovery of Europe. The recently 
attempted revolts in France and Italy, the 
work of the Soviet’s fifth columns, were like- 
wise designed to frustrate the implementa- 
tion of the Marshall Plan. 

These efforts at sabotage, however, pro- 
duced the exactly opposite results. On the 
one hand, America became all the more re- 
solved in her willingness to aid; while the 
anti-communist elements in non-communis- 
tic countries, on the other hand, became 
more united and more resolute in their fight 
against Moscow’s fifth columnists. 

Despite Moscow’s indiscriminate efforts 
to win the sympathy of European peoples, 
the communists lost everywhere in the last 
elections, both in Western and Eastern Eu- 
rope, the last and most eloquent example of 
which was Finland where, in spite of Mos- 
cow’s threats, the communists suffered a 
stunning defeat at the hands of their op- 
ponents the Social Democrats. We dare say, 
even now, in a free referendum under inter- 
national supervision in Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Poland, the anti- 
communist parties of these countries would 
win by an overwhelming majority. Only the 
presence of the Red Army and the commu- 
nist terror machine keeps the communists 
and their fellow travelers at the head of 
these governments. 


IV 
THE NATURE AND MOTIVES 
OF THE CONTROVERSY 
Few is not the number of men like Mr. 
Wallace who still see no reason why the 
Soviet and the non-Soviet worlds cannot 
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live side by side peacefully. A more tolerant 
policy toward the Soviet Union, in the opin- 
ion of men like Mr. Wallace, for example, 
would lead the latter to a more conciliatory 
policy, and would restore the close coopera- 
tion of war days. This optimism is also 
shared by Elliot Roosevelt who sincerely be- 
lieves that the differences between the two 
governments will be resolved once the Presi- 
dent of the United States has a personal 
conference with Premier Stalin. 


Such opinions, even if sincere, of course 
are naive. It would be difficult to imagine 
a policy toward the Soviet government more 
mild or more appeasing than the one which 
the United States government followed from 
the war days to Potsdam and even later. 
American concessions, territorial and politi- 
cal, to a policy of appeasement reached such 
proportions as to trample on the Atlantic 
Charter. America did not oppose Moscow’s 
seizure of the three Baltic independent 
states; tolerated the occupation of German 
Koenigsburg; conformed with the seizure 
of almost half of Eastern Poland; stood the 
annexation of Bessarabia and Bukovina; 
endured the establishment of Soviet regimes 
in Eastern Europe; without the knowledge 
and approval of China, she agreed to trans- 
fer to Moscow’s control two of the most im- 
portant naval ports of China, as well as 
the cession of exceptional economic rights in 
entire. Manchuria. In addition, she made a 
number of other concessions which clearly 
were contrary to the provisions of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, although both Washington and 
Moscow at the beginning of the war had 
solemnly promised to respect them. 


And yet, concessions so great, and so dis- 
creditable for America, rendered in the name 
of friendship and unity, produced no result, 
except to sharpen the appetite of the Soviet 
government, and to make it all the more ag- 
gressive. The moment Washington began to 
oppose Moscow’s fresh demands, immedi- 
ately relations became strained. They soon 
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reached such a stage that the former friend- 
ship was changed into the obvious emnity of 
today. 

It should be stated, however, that this 
was inevitable. In the first place, no matter 
how hard it wanted to appease Moscow, 
Washington could not avoid making a stand 
against this insatiable policy of aggressive 
expansion. The further ‘exicnsion of the 
Soviet rule in Europe and Asia would en- 
danger the safety of America. The Soviet 
government, on the other hand, could not 
resign its policy of aggression, because only 
in the complete domination of the world can 
it hgpe to insure the safety of its existence. 
Being founded on total force, the Soviet gov- 
ernment cannot tolerate any opposition in 
the country; it destroys ruthlessly all dissi- 
dents and potential opponents; while out- 
side of the country, it can neither cope nor 
cooperate with non-communist forces. Inside 
the Soviet Union, it cannot recognize the 
majority will without endangering its exist- 
ence; likewise, outside, it cannot cooperate 
with free nations without jeopardizing its 
vital interests. Cooperation with the outside 
world means removing the “iron curtain” 
which encircles all subject peoples, it means 
regular intercommunication with the outside 
world—a thing which surely will rebound 
adversely on itself both inside and outside. 

It should be kept in mind that life outside 
of the Soviet Union is more free, more pros- 
perous, and more attractive. It would be 
disastrous for the Soviet peoples to be con- 
taminated with such a world. This fear of 
the outside world has been intensified since 
the end of the war. Millions of Soviet sol- 
diers who during the war had occasion to 
become acquainted with non-Soviet countries 
and to note their higher standards of living, 
upon their return home, could not be ex- 
pected to swallow the Soviet propaganda as 
formerly. They would be sure to contaminate 
those around them with their new knowl- 
edge. It was natural that, after their colossal 
sacrifices during thé war, the Soviet peoples 
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would expect, if not insist on a more com- 
fortable, more free, and more prosperous 
life. But if, on top of all this, they could have 
free contact with the outside world, there 
would be no limit to their demands. 

This explains why the Soviet government 
endeavors at all cost to keep the people in 
the dark about the outside world, and con- 
versely, to prevent the outside world from 
knowing what is going on inside the Soviet 
Union. That is the only way it can keep 
its people comparatively quiet, as well as 
maintain the legend of the “Soviet Paradise” 
among its simple-minded followers abroad. 
Therefore, should Moscow effect a compro- 
mise with the West, and peace is established 
in Western Europe, it will be exceedingly 
difficult for the Soviet to keep up the “iron 
curtain” not only within the Soviet zone of 
Eastern Europe, but in the Soviet Union 
itself. 

The retention of power offers another di- 
lemma for Soviet masters. It should be ob- 
served that there is a difference between the 
Western democracies and the Soviet in regard 
to their concept and practice of holding the 
power. In England, France, and the United 
States, persons or factions may be removed 
from power without stripping them of the 
right to participate in the government, or 
playing an important role in the internal 
affairs of the country. Hoover, Churchill, or 
De Gaulle, although ousted, may still live 
unharmed and even have their voice heard 
in the councils of .the government. This is 
not the case in the Soviet Union where, hold- 
ing the power is a matter of life and death. 
Stalin, Molotov, and their comrades, cannot 
simply retire from the government as can 
the Hoovers, the Churchills, and the De 
Gaulles, but with the surrender of authority, 
also must surrender their lives. This con- 
tingency compels the Soviet rulers to sub- 
ordinate everything, including the best in- 
terests of their country, to the preservation 
of their authority. They know well that theirs 
will be no other than the end of Mussolini 
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and Hitler, and that accounts for their tena- 
cious clinging to power. To perpetuate their 
power, they would do anything, even wreck 
the world. 

From this view point, it is worthy of notice 
that during the war the Soviet rulers failed 
to do even what the Tsars were accustomed 
to do under similar circumstances. They did 
not grant amnesty even to the mildest poli- 
tical opponents. On the contrary, they liqui- 
dated them ruthlessly in prisons and concen- 
tration camps, although they could have 
been extremely useful in the defense of the 
country. They were destroyed because they 
might have proved dangerous for the gov- 
ernment after the war, even as the Soviet 
masters became dangerous for the Tsarist 
government after the First World War. 

The situation is plain. In the conditions 
created by World War II, the existence of 
opposing forces outside of the Soviet Union 
has become far more dangerous ior the 
Soviet government than formerly. Opposi- 
tion, inside or outside, is a menace which 
should be removed. The inside has been well 
taken care of. The outside still offers a prob- 
lem. And the Soviet intends to liquidate, or 
neutralize, the outside opposition also by 
promoting confusion and chaos, instead of 
promoting the peace. 

This is the reason why all efforts at es- 
tablishing world peace are doomed to failure, 
as. long as the Soviet government stands, 
which, as has been observed, is not in the 
least interested in ideas of peace and cooper- 
ation with a world which differs totally with 
Soviet ideology. That is the reason why the 
United Nations which is called to establish 
a permanent peace is being sabotaged by 
the Soviet government. That is the reason 
why the countless conferences since the end 
of the war, held for the recovery and the 
peace of Europe, have proved futile. 

And that is the reason why, despite the 
ardent wish of all peoples for a lasting 
peace, the menace of a Third World War 
daily increases. AT. 
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THE LOST UNIVERSE 


Nuver Koumyan 


You were young once, 
Light and gay. 

You lived in the world 
And believed to be its denizen. 
It was huge, for 

You were small. 

You grew and learned, 
Increased your wisdom, 
And your consciousness 
Expanded. 
You became a knower 
And discovered that 

The universe was in ‘you. 
You did not fear any more, 
For you were bigger 
Than the whole. 
One day, 

You lifted the universe 
With your fingers; 
And when they looked for it, 
They found it easily 
Resting in the palm 

Of your hand. 
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NIGOL AGHBALIAN 


By ARPENA MESROBIAN 


With the death of Nigol Aghbalian in 
Lebanon on August 15, 1947, the Armenian 
nation has lost one of the most brilliant 
stars in that rapidly dwindling galaxy of 
brilliant intellectuals who emerged with re- 
freshing thought and rebellious spirit from 
the Armenian academies and European uni- 
versities just before the turn of the century. 
One of his adoring pupils mourned in 
anguish, “He was not only a teacher, but 
rather like a second father to me.” We 
have lost a great man as well as a matchless 
intellectual. 

Able teacher, fascinating lecturer, pro- 
found and exact scholar, gifted writer, 
Aghbalian was one of the best known and 
most beloved Armenian public figures of 
the Middle East. His entire life until the 
last breath, was one of cheerful, devoted, 
immeasurably valuable service to Armenian 
political and especially cultural progress. 
Not a week before his death he took part 
in the formation of a society organizing the 
Armenian writers of Syria and Lebanon, 
helped formulate its constitution, and ac- 
cepted the post of chairman of a temporary 
committee. A few days later he met with 
others to discuss final arrangements in pur- 
chasing the site for construction of the new 
Jemaran building. 

No large public gathering in Beirut was 
complete without his charming, witty par- 
ticipation. Aghbalian was of medium height 
although his rounded shoulders (as though 
bent under the cruel blows of fate) made 
him seem much shorter. He had pure white 
hair, pink cheeks, a small distinguishing 
goatee and an always pleasant expression. 

Aghbalian was born in Havlabar quarter 
of Tiflis, Georgia, in 1873, the son of a 
humble baker. Although his parents were 


illiterate, they shared the characteristic 
Armenian respect for education and early 
determined to give their son all the school- 
ing their modest means could provide. In 
late years Aghbalian used to recall fondly 
how his mother secured a copy of one of 
Raffi’s revolutionary, censored novels and, 
risking the wrath of Tsarist police, smug- 
gled the book to her son under the conceal- 
ing folds of her coat. 

After attending the local grammar school, 
Aghbalian entered the noted Gevorgian 
Seminary at Etchmiadzin from which he 
was expelled in 1894-95, though only one 
year from graduation, because of his revo- 
lutionary tendencies. For a short time con- 
tinuing his schooling at the Nersesian 
College in Tiflis, Aghbalian again was forced 
to forego a diploma, leaving for financial 
reasons. 








~ Nigol Aghbalian 
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During this time (1895-96), while still in 


his early twenties, Aghbalian joined the 
ranks of the Armenian Revol:tionary Fed- 
eration to which he was to devote fitvy years 
of valuable service. 

The knowledge-thirsty youth at last man- 
aged to enter the university of St. Peters- 
burg, then a lively center for Russian, 
European and Armenian liberals, where he 
studied for two years with particular em- 
phasis on literature and social sciences. 
His pleasing voice secured a position as 
choir leader in the Armenian church of that 
community and the small salary it brought 
provided a meager subsistence. 

From here, Aghbalian journeyed to Sor- 
bonne University in Paris where he re- 
mained for a short time but left without 
graduating. Wandering steps led him to 
the Balkans, Egypt, then back to the Cau- 
casus, all the while alternating between 
teaching and activity as a revolutionary 
leader. 

In addition to these duties Aghbalian 
wrote for “Moorj”, “Mushak” and “Hori- 
zon”, the leading liberal periodicals of the 
Caucasus, and also published a literary 
periodical called “New Currents” which 
lasted until 1914. 

In the Caucasus, Tiflis, Erivan, Persia 
(where he remained three years and, at 
Ephraim’s side, participated in the Persian 
struggle for emancipation) Aghbalian work- 
ed ambitiously with the A. R. F. in the 
cause of Armenian liberty. The organiza- 
tion of planned defenses against the un- 
bearable persecutions of Armenian civilians 
by Turkish forces just before and during 
World War I had Aghbalian’s active and 
fervent support. 

When these efforts were crowned with 
success by the establishment of the Armen- 
ian Independent Republic in 1918, Aghba- 
lian, whose erudition had already become 
famous, was made Minister of Education 
serving from 1919 to- 1920. Within this 
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short, turbulent period, Aghbalian founded 
the first Armenian university. 

Then came the Russian Communist in- 
vasion and destruction of the short-lived 
republic. Thrown into prison by the Bol- 
sheviks, Aghbalian and many other Armen- 
ian intellectuals were freed by the famed 
February revolution. At this time this 
great patriot made a vow he never forgot: 
“The Armenian people,” he said, “have 
given me my life; now I vow to devote that 
life to the Armenian people.” Seeking re- 
fuge in Europe, Aghbalian then journeyed 
to Alexandria, Egypt, where he returned to 
teaching. 

* * 


In 1929 Aghbalian and the noted edu- 
cator, playwright and novelist, Levon Shant, 
under the auspices of the Hamazgayin or- 
ganization, founded in Beirut, Lebanon, the 
Armenian Jemaran, the only Armenian lay 
school approaching junior college status out- 
side Soviet Armenia. 

From that time, these two educators di- 
rected their entire thoughts and energies to 
the advancement of this institution, readily 
acknowledged the leading Armenian school 
in the Middle East. The annual gradu- 
ating classes, though small, are capably 
filling the desperate calls for prepared 
teachers in Armenian schools throughout 
the east. 


A natural inclination toward the study of 
Armenian language and literature, coupled 
with his genius for teaching, made Agh- 
balian one of the most able and best liked 
instructors in the Jemaran. Open only to 
the three highest grades, his maturely con- 
ducted classes on history of Armenian lit- 
erature were always fascinating. His public 
lectures never failed to attract a capacity 
audience which, though offering thundering 
applause at his entrance, stilled to attention 
before the sound of his low, quiet voice. 

This magnetic power over audiences was 
early displayed. Yeats ago, while in Tabriz, 
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Persia, Aghbalian consented to deliver a 
series Of lectures. The first of the number, 
held in a smali room, attracted a capacity 
audience. Encouraged by this attendance, 
the committee in charge rented a hall for 
the second lecture, which again drew a 
capacity audience. Apparently the young 
lecturer’s fame quickly spread far and wide; 
for the third meeting, held in a theater, 
packed in a crowd which overflowed to the 
streets ! 

Another anecdote concerns Aghbalian’s 
flight from Armenia after the invasion of 
the Bolshevik army. Fleeing from their 
persecutors, Aghbalian and his companions 
sought refuge every night in Armenian vil- 
lages along the way. When the opportu- 
nity suited, the little band ‘hastened to 
shelter, quickly consumed the food offered 
them, and laid their weary bodies down to 
rest. To the increasing annoyance of his 
fellow travelers, only Aghbalian refused to 
fall into this pattern. While others, reach- 
ing a village, sought physical comforts, the 
avid scholar quickly inquired for the local 
priest from whom he borrowed the Narek 
(a famous book of prayers by a tenth cen- 
tury Armenian saint) and then buried him- 
self in its pages, oblivious to hunger or 
fatigue. 

“Leave those books and eat,” a com- 
panion finally protested. “What do you find 
there, anyway, that can make you forget 
food?” 

Aghbalian responded, no doubt with that 
habitual twinkle in his eyes, “Let me read 
the Narek to you, and see for yourself. If, 
after a few readings, you still are not in- 
terested, I’ll admit defeat.” 

When his friend laughingly accepted the 
challenge, Aghbalian started to read aloud 
those superb, lavish poems, unequalled in 
all of Armenian literature. The next night, 
in another village and with another copy of 
Narek, Aghbalian did not need to search 
for his friend who had remained close by. 
The third night, hardly had they reached 


another town, tired and hungry, when the 
friend disappeared, then reappeared before 
Aghbalian bearing a Narek and begging, 
“Read to me again, will you?” 

* * # 

Not only had Aghbalian a charming 
knack of imparting information, he also was 
a master of rhetoric, a keen analyst and 
logician and a topmost authority on Arme- 
nian literature and language, classical, mod- 
ern and provincial dialects. He knew 
German, Russian, French and also read 
Persian, Sanskrit and more recently, Arabic, 
consuming an incredible amount of reading 
material in all those languages. 

His remarkable gift in the field of liter- 
ary criticism has been proven by the reali- 
zation of numerous prophecies. The first 
of these in an article appearing in “Moorj” 
literary monthly in 1897 reviewed a volume 
of poetry, the initial attempt by a young 
writer named Avedik Isahakian, and pre- 
dicted future greatness. Isahakian is now 
Poet Laureate of Soviet Armenia. 

Aghbalian was the first to admire the 
poems of Hovhannes Toumanian, the plays 
of Levon Shant. With his ebullient com- 
panion, Toumanian, Aghbalian rediscovered 
and revitalized the ballads of Armenia’s 
most gifted*minstrel, Sayat Nova, who by 
coincidence was also born in Havlabar quar- 
ter of Tiflis to modest parents. No other 
analyst has contributed so much toward the 
understanding and proper commendation of 
this truly remarkable seventeenth century 
poet. Aghbalian’s death interrupted a 
series of studies on Sayat Nova’s ballads 
appearing in “Azdak”, Beirut periodical. 

Vahan Terian and Elishe Charentz are 
two more immortal poets whom Aghbalian 
pointed out to an appreciative nation. Be- 
cause of the unerring accuracy of his liter- 
ary predictions, his pronouncement a few 
years ago of Jacques Hagopian (of the 
Middle East) as the most promising young 
Armenian poet drew considerable attention. 
Hagopian’s poems now appear in literary 
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periodicals of Aleppo, Beirut and Egypt. 

In intimate parties Aghbalian also dis- 
played another talent, his unique, absorbed 
manner of singing Sayat Nova songs. 
Seated at the table, eyes closed or looking 
far into the past, head resting on hand, 
Aghbalian became a true oriental minstrel 
as he crooned in a firm, yet low, sweet and 
plaintive voice. 

Not the least of Aghbalian’s many virtues 
was his natural and genuine modesty which 
allowed the students to regard him with 
love as well as awe. From the smallest of 
the kindergarteners to his own pupils in 
the senior grades, all accorded him an ador- 
ing respect which drove even the word 
discipline from his presence. Sometimes 
misled by the teacher’s quiet, detached 
manner of lecturing, his gaze seemingly far 
away from the class, an irrepressible young- 
ster might attempt a naughtiness. Without 
shifting his gaze from the distance, Agh- 
balian would suddenly utter a gentle yet 
devastating witticism which unfailingly won 
laughter and subsequent attention from all, 
including the embarrassed miscreant. 

Once, it seems that during a noon day 
recess a group of the younger school chil- 
dren, playing in the school yard, glanced 
up toward the building to see Aghbalian 
sitting at the rail of the balcony, his silvery 
head, glistening under the bright Lebanon 
sun, resting on folded arms for a moment’s 
respite. “An angel, an angel,” cried the 
children in delight. Levon Shant, attracted 
by their childish piping, followed their 
glances and his eyes filled with tears as he 
recognized his old comrade. 

It is the misfortune of the Armenian 
nation that Aghbalian was prevented by his 
too exact nature and by circumstances from 
completing a grand set of works which 
might reflect his tremendous knowledge. 
Thanks to the insistent urging of friends, 
he prepared a series on “History of Arme- 
nian Literature” for “Agos”, a remarkably 
high grade publication of the Jemaran. 
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This work recently appeared in book form, 
volume one of a proposed set, under the 
auspices of Hamazgayin society. 


In his preface to the series in “Agos” lies 
the key to Aghbalian’s reluctance to publish 
“complete” works. “When I was young,” 
he explained in a semi-jocular tone, “I de- 
cided that I would read every book printed 
in Armenian so that I should be qualified 
to write a history of Armenian literature. 
As I read, the years passed, and even though 
I am now an old man, there are many books 
still left unread. Now, friends urge me to 
write and though I protest that I am not 
yet ready, I am also forced to admit that 
I shall never reach my goal. So, it is with 
a humbleless and a sense of unfitness that 
I approach this task.” 


Thus, in the twilight years of his life, 
ill and exhausted, this great scholar initiated 
a work he was never to finish. He died 
quietly and alone one night in Shtora, a 
village in the Lebanon mountains, within 
the walls of his own little cottage which 
had only recently been completed after 
years of solicitous planning—the first home 
Aghbalian could claim in over a quarter of 
a century. His life ended incomplete not 
only in the field of literature but also in 
personal fulfillment, for he left a wife and 
family in Soviet Armenia whom he had not 
been permitted to see since the fall of the 
Independent Republic. 


Yet in substitution for the family love 
which fate had denied him, Aghbalian en- 
joyed a popular adoration unspoiled by 
malice or envy. An Arab, surveying in 
wonder the multitude of over 20,000 Arme- 
nians, high dignitaries of the Lebanon gov- 
ernment, representatives of the Armenian 
catholicos and many Armenian organizations 
who accompanied in silent tribute the casket 
borne by 5000 youths, questioned an Arme- 
nian at his side, “Who has died that de- 
serves such a funeral, the Armenian king?” 
And the Armenian, in a voice choked with 
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emotion, responded, “Yes, indeed, he was 
a king.” 

This has been a life of sacrifice and 
wholehearted devotion. Had Nigol Aghba- 
lian been a member of a larger, more for- 
tunate race, he undoubtedly would have 
earned the honors and favors which facili- 
tate his particular type of service. Yet, 
Armenians should feel pride in the fact that 
one of their race, despite political persecu- 
tion, financial difficulties, personal tragedy, 
has been able to attain enviable intellectual 
stature. This pride should first resolve 
itself into an effort to reclaim and publish 
Aghbalian’s many unfinished manuscripts. 
Next, the entire nation should throw itself 
into the task of building and maintaining 


a suitable structure for the Jemaran of 
Beirut, for there lies the sole hope of Arme- 
nians in dispersion for future teachers, 
authors and scholars. 

When that titan, Mekhitar Sebastatzi, 
founder of the Venice monastic order, lay 
dying, he protested against any plans for 
lavish monuments or memorials. “My stu- 
dents will be my memorials,” he declared. 
Aghbalian, as modest as he was wise, might 
have wished the same. 

What more fitting memorial to a beloved 
teacher and brilliant intellectual than an 
ever increasing following of scholars trained 
in the same tradition of erudition, moral 
faith and devotion to nation! 














DESIRE 


Nuver Koumyan 


All the time I come to you, 
But I find the door locked. 


I ask admittance, 


But none is given to me. 


I wait there, 


Believing someone will see me. 


I wait there, 


Because I hear voices from inside. 


With hope in my heart, 
With tears in my eyes, 


I wait, 


But no one opens the door. 


When all is still, 


Then I go back once more, 
Heaviness and defeat 


In my heart. 





HOW ARMENIA 
WAS SOVIETIZED 


(Part One) 
By SIMON VRATZIAN 


The Internal and External Factors 


By the greater part of the Armenian peo- 
ple the sovietization of Armenia is ascribed 
to external forces, specifically the anti-Ar- 
menian activity of the Bolsheviks and the 
Turks. These regard the day of Armenia’s 
sovietization as a day of national mourning. 
But there are also Armenians who look upon 
it as a day of salvation for Armenia and the 
Armenian people which is worthy of celebra- 
tion. 

Armenia was sovietized on December 2, 
1920, peacefully, as a result of a treaty 
signed between the Moscow representative 
Legran and the government of Armenia; 
but the Bolsheviks insist that the true cause 
was an internal revolution. Accordingly, they 
recognize November 29, 1920, as the day 
of Armenia’s sovietization, alleging that the 
peasants and the workingmen of Armenia 
revolted against, and overthrew the govern- 
ment, thus establishing the soviet regime. 

During the past twenty-seven years, an 
enormous amount of literature has been put 
out both by the opponents and the pro- 
ponents of sovietization and the neutrals, 
most of which has been published by the 
Bolsheviks themselves.* They are adequate 
for the impartial inquirer to arrive at the 
real truth and to draw his own conclusions. 
Let us examine, therefore, the facts and the 
documents, and see why and how Armenia 
was sovietized. 


* The speeches and Articles of N. Lenin, 1917- 
1918, The Works of Lenin. July and October of 
Armenia’s Revolution, A. Hovanessian, Yerevan, 
1925. The May Insurrection in Armenia, Sh. Amir- 
khanian, Moscow, 1926. The First Mass Insurrec- 
tionary Movement in Armenia, Documents, Yer- 
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In 1920 a very small part of the popula- 
tion of Armenia opposed independence; and 
these dissidents, as seen by the events of 
the May uprising, consisted chiefly of alien 
races and a very limited number of Arme- 
nians. The malcontents were mostly Turks 
and Russians whose opposition to the Ar- 
menian government was perfectly under- 
standable. Both elements strove to introduce 
their kinsmen into Armenia. These internal 
difficulties, inadequate in themselves to ac- 
count for the overthrow of the young repub- 
lic, played a very useful part, however, at 
the hands of Armenia’s external enemies. 

The external enemies of Armenia were the 
Bolsheviks and the Turks, and of these two 
the Bolsheviks must be ranked first, because 
without the aid and encouragement of Soviet 
Russia, under the circumstances then pre- 
vailing, Kemalist Turkey would never have 
dared attack Armenia. 


II 


From the Establishment of the Republic 
Until Brest-Litovsk 


In 1917-1918 the Armenian Question was 
one of the issues which busied Europe. The 
fate of the Armenians was often discussed 
in diplomatic circles, socialist conventions, 
and by men of state, while liberal and radi- 
cal circles openly expressed warm sympathy 
toward the Armenians and their national 





evan, 1932. Armenia, International Diplomacy and 
the USSR, by Borian, B., two volumes, Moscow, 
1928. Nor Ashkharh (New World), Monthly, Tiflis, 
1922, No. 2. Soviet Armenia, Daily, 1925, May 1, 
1927, May 14. Mustafa Kemal’s historic great speech 
in the Grand National Assembly. The records of 
the Ankara Trials of 1926. 
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aspirations. It was no surprise, therefore, 
that immediately after the downfall of the 
Tsarist government, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Russia lost no time in remedying 
the injustices of the old regime as regards 
the Armenians. The settlement of April 26, 
1917 in regard to Turkish Armenia by that 
government was a direct result of this men- 
tality. According to this settlement, “until 
the final determination of the fate of the 
Turkish Armenian provinces by the peace 
treaty,” the conquered territories would en- 
joy a state of autonomy, independent of the 
Caucasian government, and directly subject 
to the central government at Petrograd. 

This settlement was quite satisfactory to 
the Armenians. The Turkish Armenian 
provinces were converted into an autono- 
mous region under the direction of a com- 
missar appointed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Dr. H. Zavrian, better known as Dr. 
H. Zavrieff, was appointed Assistant Com- 
missar, and many of the governors, as well 
as the majority of local officers were like- 
wise Armenians. Approximately 150,000 Ar- 
menians within the regions occupied by the 
Russian armies, were diligently at work in 
rebuilding the ruined homes and in restoring 
the economy of the land. 

This arrangement of the Provisional 
Government later became the butt of inten- 
sive criticism on the part of the Bolsheviks, 
and especially Lenin. Departing from their 
basic principle of “No annexations, no in- 
demnities,” the Bolsheviks now criticised 
the Provisional Government for ulterior, im- 
perialistic motives, in keeping the Russian 
armies in Turkish Armenia. “Withdraw the 
Russian army from Armenia,” the Bolshe- 
viks cried, “or there is no difference between 
you and the Tsarist government.” 

“We must at once satisfy the Ukrainians 
and the Finns,” Lenin wrote, “and insure 
for them and all the alien races of Russia 
perfect freedom, even the right to secede; 
and we must do the same in regard to the 
whole of Armenia; we must withdraw our 


troops from Armenia and from the occupied 
Turkish territories,”* 

A little later he wrote, “If tomorrow the 
Soviets take over the government, we will 
say, call back the troops from Armenia, or 
it will be a deceit.” 

In vain Alexander Kerensky argued that 
the withdrawal of the Russian army from 
Armenia would mean not self-determination 
for the Armenians, but wanton slaughter, that 
the Russian armies were being kept there, 
not with the intention of occupying Armenia, 
but in order to protect the peaceful popula- 
tion until the settlement of the peace. These 
explanations did not satisfy Lenin who, in 
his speeches and written articles, stubbornly 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of 
Russian armies from the Armenian pro- 
vinces. 

Lenin put the same demand before the 
first Soviet Congress of May, 1917. To show 
the workingmen of the world and all op- 
pressed peoples that revolutionary Russia 
had no aggressive aims, he insisted that the 
Russian army at once vacate Armenia. “If 
that army which is now being kept in Ar- 
menia, which is in forcible occupation, and 
which you endure,” he said, “if that army 
were to convert Armenia into an indepen- 
dent republic, and if the funds which the 
capitalists of England and France are now 
taking from us were turned over to Arme- 
nia, it would be by far better.” 

Lenin’s demand for the evacuation of Ar- 
menia was not shared by the Armenians who 
insisted, and even begged not to be deserted 
lest they faced annihilation at the hands of 
the Turks. No man in his right senses would 
have conceded that, under the prevailing 
conditions, Armenia was ready for indepen- 
dence. Therefore, it is difficult to maintain 
that Lenin’s motive was either the welfare 
or the right to self determination of the Ar- 
menian people. In the opinion of the Bolshe- 
vik historian B. Borian, the important thing 


* The Works of Lenin, Russian, Vol. 14, Part I, 
p. 128. 
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for Lenin was not Armenia or the Arme- 
nians, but the advancement of Bolshevik 
revolutionary aims. “To Lenin, the Arme- 
nian question was a means and not an end.”* 
“To him, Armenia was a weapon to cut off 
the diplomatic tangles and games.”** How- 
ever, Borian justifies his teacher’s Jesuistic 
policy by explaining that, in the interests of 


world revolution, small aims must be sacri- 


ficed for larger aims. 

Likewise, upon the insistence of Lenin, in 
the “Declaration of Rights of Working Op- 
pressed Peoples,” published by the Second 
Congress of the Soviets, the following specific 
statement was included: 

“The Second Congress of the Soviets 
greets the policy of the Soviet of the People’s 
Commissars which has proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Finland, has called back the 
troops from Persia, and has declared the 
autonomous freedom of Armenia.” 

Later, on July 10, 1918, in the Fifth Con- 
gress of the Soviets, this point was inserted 
in the basic laws of the Soviet state, as the 
6th Article of the constitution of Soviet Rus- 
sia. The same spirit is embodied in the well 
known decree of the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars, issued on December 31, 1917, per- 
taining to the self determination of Turkish 
Armenia, signed by Lenin and Stalin, which 
literally reads: 

“The Soviet of the People’s Commissars 
declares to the Armenian people, that the 
Peasants and Workers government of Russia 
defends the right of the Armenians of Turk- 
ish Armenia to self determination until the 
peace. In the opinion of the Soviet of the 
People’s Commissars, the realization of such 
right is possible only by a series of prelimi- 
nary guarantees which are absolutely neces- 
sary to a free referendum of the Armenian 
people. These guarantees are: 

I. The withdrawal of the troops from the 
boundaries of Turkish Armenia and the 





* Armenia, International Diplomacy and the 
USSR, Vol. II, p. 362. 
.. ** [bid, p. 377. 
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immediate formation of an Armenian mili- 
tia to safeguard the safety of person and 
property in Turkish Armenia. 

2. The immediate return to Turkish Ar- 
menia of the fugitives and other Armenian 
expatriates in various countries. 

3. The return to Turkish Armenia of all 
Armenians displaced by the Turkish authori- 
ties into the interior during the war, a point 
on which the Soviet of the People’s Commis- 
sars will insist during the peace negotiations 
with the Turkish authorities. 

4. The creation of a temporary people’s 
government in Turkish Armenia in the form 
of a Delegates Council, or an Armenian 
Committee, elected by democratic principles. 

5. Recommendation is made to Stepan Sha- 
houmian, Extraordinary Temporary Com- 
issar of Caucasian Affairs, to show all sort 
of cooperation with the population of Turk- 
ish Armenia in the realization of points 2 
and 3, as well as to take steps in the forma- 
tion of a local committee, and to develop the 
means of withdrawing the troops from the 
boundaries of Turkish Armenia. 

NOTE--The boundaries of Turkish Ar- 
menia shall be determined by the duly 
elected representatives of the Armenian peo- 
ple, together with the duly elected represen- 
tatives of the bordering and controversial re- 
gions (Mohammedan and others), and in 
consultation with the Extraordinary Tem- 
porary Commissar of Caycasian Affairs.” 

Curiously enough, the notorious Bolshe- 
vik Poghos Makintzian (now executed) re- 
veals that, in the preparation of this decree, 
a prominent role was played by the poet 
V. Terian and S. Srapionian (Loukashin); 
while B. Borian insists that “in this matter 
the decisive role was played by the late S. 
Shahoumian.” According to Borian, the pre- 
liminary draft of the decree proposed by 
the Armenians included the following point: 

“An adequate Russian force should be kept 
within the boundary of Armenia (former 
Erzerum, Van, and Bitlis) until such time 
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when the sovereign Armenian people is 
physically able to effectuate the internal or- 
ganization of independent Armenia by free 
referendum, and until an Armenian militia 
is formed to insure the internal order and 
safety from external danger.”* 


V. Terian and S. Shahoumian were well 
acquainted with the condition of Turkish 
Armenia, and naturally insisted on their 
point in the decree, without which all pro- 
mises would have been empty words. Borian 
truthfully has said that the Armenians pre- 
ferred occupation by Soviet troops to a 
paper guarantee of self determination which 
meant certain annihilation at the hands. of 
the Turks. But obviously, the thing which 
interested the Soviet of People’s Commissars 
was not Armenia or the Armenians, but the 
international revolution and the winning over 
of the Eastern Islamic nations. To retain the 
Russian Army in Armenia assuredly would 
have displeased the Turks, whereas, as later 
it will be observed, Turkey and the Islam 
world counted heavily in Soviet policy, and 
negotiations between the Turks and the 
Bolsheviks already were in process. “To the 
Bolsheviks,” Borian writes, “the interests 
of the whole are greater than the interests 
of the part. The Armenians were but a part, 
and therefore, they should be sacrificed on 
the table of the whole.” Thus, the proposi- 
tion of the Armenians was not included in 
the decree. 

This is the same decree in which connec- 
tion Stalin declared that the Armenian Ques- 
tion was solved, thanks to the efforts of the 
Soviet government; and subsequently, Alex- 
ander Miasnikian, as Prime Minister of 
Soviet Armenia, declared that the Armenian 
Question was now permanently solved and 
ended through the Soviet policy. 

It was not necessary to wait long to see 
the natural consequences of the decree. The 





* Borian, Vol. II, p. 261, Nork, 1925, No. 5-6, 
p. 414-415. 


word was swiftly followed by acts. By the 
order of the Soviet government the Russian 
forces evacuated Turkish Armenia and re- 
turned to Russia. The defense of the 
vast battlefront, from Van to Erzinga, 
was left on newly formed Armenian di- 
visions and volunteer units who faced the 
Turkish army strengthened by fresh forces. 
The Armenians were unable to defend that 
vast front, and within a few months, the 
forces of Vehib Pasha occupied the whole 
of Turkish Armenia, spreading fire and 
sword everywhere. 


In the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, March, 
1918, signed between victorious Germany 
and Lenin’s government, article IV makes 
the following specific reference to the fate of 
Turkish Armenia: 


“Russia must do everything in her power 
to insure the swift evacuation of the Eastern 
Anatolian provinces and their legitimate re- 
turn to Turkey. Russian forces likewise are 
to be withdrawn from the regions of Arda- 
han, Kars, and Batum. Russia no longer is 
to interfere in the internal and international 
relations of these regions, but will enable 
them to create their own new order in con- 
sultation with the neighboring powers, and 
especially Turkey.” 


Thus, in addition to the Turkish Armenian 
provinces, the Brest-Litovsk treaty, surren- 
dered to the Turk the three above-mentioned 
regions of Russian Armenia. The capitula- 
tion of Brest-Litovsk cleared the way for 
the Turk to advance to the interior of the 
Caucasus with attendant massacres and acts 
of devastation. However, the Bolsheviks re- 
pudiated the responsibility for this calamity 
by putting the blame on Germany who had 
made the withdrawal of Russian troops a 
condition of the treaty. Needless to say, 
Russian troops had been withdrawn long 
before, and at the time of the signing of 
the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, only Armenian 
divisions defended the Caucasian front- 
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III 
The Turco-Bolshevik Friendship Pact 


The Bolsheviks, and especially Lenin, at- 
tached great importance to the participation 
of eastern peoples in the struggle of world 
revolution. Immediately after the October 
revolution, the Soviet government in a 
special statement issued a call to arms to 
these peoples. Lenin himself, who on fre- 
quent occasions had spoken and written on 
the subject, in the Third Congress of the 
Communist Party, addressing himself to the 
eastern peoples, said: 

“After the period of awakening of the 
eastern peoples, in the contemporary revo- 
lution, the time has arrived for the imme- 
diate participation of these peoples in the 
decision of the world’s fate. The eastern 
peoples are awakening to a sense of their 
responsibility and share in the solution of 
the fate of whole mankind. That is why I 
think, in this movement of world revolution 
which, judging from the beginning, to you is 
destined a great role, and that you should 
join your fight with ours in order to combat 
world imperialism. Our Soviet Republic must 
now rally around herself all the wakening 
peoples of the east, so that, together, we 
shall carry the fight against world imperial- 
ism.” 

Lenin invited the Eastern peoples to or- 
ganize local revolutionary cells, to affiliate 
with the Third International, to extend the 
friendly hand to pioneering workingmen, in 
a united effort to fight the common enemy. 
Thereafter, the ideas of Lenin became the 
working basis of the Bolsheviks’ Eastern 
policy. The Third International and the 
Soviet government paid special attention to 
Islamic peoples and spared no effort to win 
their friendship, with no regard for the 
means used, even resorting to inflaming the 
religious fanaticism of these peoples. In 
many places, Islam Mollahs and Softas 
(priests) became active collaborators, a 
typical example of which is the following 


resolution passed by a congress of religious 
leaders of Mohammedan Daghestan: 

“The Congress,” said. the Bolshevized 
Mollahs, “invites all Mohammedans, where- 
ever our call is heard, to subject themselves 
with all the sincerity of heart to existing 
Soviet authorities, and together with them, 
hand in hand, fight against the enemies of 
the Soviet free republic and the enemies of 
the entire Islam world. Because, he who 
wishes the destruction of the Soviet govern- 
ment, also wishes the enslavement of the 
Islam world. Remember, the Koran has said 
it is our duty to submit to the ruling gov- 
ernment, and this applies especially to the 
Soviet government which is out to save the 
Islams from slavery. Death to the enemies 
of the Soviet government and all Moham- 
medans. Holy war against all our common 
enemies.”* 


Nor was this true of Daghestan alone. 
The greater part of Mohammedan clergy 
of the East looked with favor on the Bolshe- 
viks, especially in the earlier stages when 
tangible evidences of Soviet protectorate 
over Islams were visible to many. Moham- 
medan fanaticism, religious passion, and 
hatred were directed against the so-called 
imperialist nations of the West, often at the 
expense of the interests and the lives of 
Christian peoples. 

In this respect, especially attractive to the 
Bolsheviks were the Turks and Turkey 
which, as the center of the Caliphate, was 
viewed with reverence by the Islamic peo- 
ples. To win over the sympathy and coopera- 
tion of Turkey meant winning over the 
sympathy and cooperation of the entire 
Moslem world. In the fight against England 
in particular, Islam, beginning with the 
banks of the Bosphorus to Altai and India, 
Asia and Africa, presented an imposing 
force. It was nothing to be surprised at, 
therefore, that on the very next day of Tur- 





* N. Samoursky (Effendi), Daghestan, (Russian), 
Moscow, 1925, pp. 135-136. 
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key’s defeat, a cordial friendship was formed 
between the Bolsheviks and the refugee It- 
tihadist ringleaders. On the eve of the Ar- 
mistice of Mutros, the end of October, 1918, 
the government of Talaat Pasha resigned, 
making room for a government acceptable to 
the Allies, and simultaneously, the Ittihad 
Party was officially dissolved in favor of a 
new party called Tejeddud, which was to 
carry on the work of Ittihad. Meanwhile, it 
was decided that the Ittihad ringleaders 
should leave the country on the presumption 
that their presence in the country would pro- 
voke disorders by Greek, Armenian, and 
other Christian elements who had been the 
victims of their policy of extermination. 
Among the Ittihadist leaders who escaped 
from Istanbul were Enver, Talaat, and 
Djemal Pashas, Dr. Nazim, Behaeddin 
Shakir, Bedry Bey, Dr. Rousoukhi, Djemal 
Azmi, Dr. Fouad and others, all notorious 
and bloody ringleaders. Later, these were 
joined by smaller luminaries as Kutchuk 
Talaat, Khalil Pasha, Djavid Bey and 
others. The company arrived in Berlin about 
the time of Germany’s defeat. Fearing the 
vengeance of the Armenians, they took 
refuge for a while in a sanatorium where 
they began their political activity. Here, 
they established ties with anti-British, anti- 
Russian Mohammedan Indian, Tartar, Afri- 
can, Arab and Turkestan agents who had 
assembled in Germany during the war, and 
founded a Pan-Islam revolutionary organi- 
zation with the aim of fighting against the 
enemies of Islamic races and defending the 
interests of Turkey. The organization was 
called “The Association of Islam Revolu- 
tionaries,” with a central executive consisting 
of Enver, Talaat, and Djemal Pashas, Dr. 
Nazim, Behaeddin Shakir, Dr. Rousoukhi, 
Shekir Arslan, Djemal Azmi, and Dr. Fouad. 
The President was Enver Pasha, although 
the guiding genius was Talaat Pasha who 
made frequent trips, held interviews, and 
gave direction to the organization. He was 
present at the Socialist Congress of Amster- 


dam where he defended the right of Turkey. 
Later, in Rome, he personnally assured the 
friendship of Count Sforza to the Turkish 
cause. 

It was during these days that the Turco- 
Bolshevik friendship was begun—a friend- 
ship which soon culminated in cordial co- 
operation. The first Bolshevik to contact 
the Turks was Karl Radek who at the time 
was in Berlin at the behest of the Soviet 
government. He held interviews with Talaat, 
Enver, Djemal and their companions with 
the result that the Turks decided to transfer 
the headquarters of the Union of Moslem 
Revolutionaries to Russia. The Turks prom- 
ised to refrain from stirring the Islamic 
elements in Russia against the Soviet gov- 
ernment, and to direct their entire energies 
against England; in return, the Bolsheviks 
promised them full moral and material sup- 
port. 

These negotiations took place at the end 
of 1918, and by the beginning of the follow- 
ing year Turco-Bolshevik cooperation was 
already a fact. By degrees, all the Ittihadist 
ringleaders, through various ways, found 
their way into Russia. Soon after, these 
were joined by their colleagues who had 
sought refuge in the Caucasus. Thus, the 
capital of Russia became the headquarters 
of Turkish assassins. It was from here that 
Enver, Djemal, and Khalil Pashas, the or- 
ganizer of the Armenian massacres Behaed- 
din Shakir, Dr. Nazim, Kutchuk Talaat and 
others issued their Pan-Islamic manifestoes 
and conspiracies, centering chiefly on the 
Trans-Caucasian countries, Afghanistan, and 
the Caucasus. 

It should be noted that immediately after 
the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
the Caucasus had become the center of 
Turkish activity. Here was the Islamic army 
of Nouri Pasha which participated in the 
occupation and subsequent massacre of 
Baku in September of 1918. Here frequently 
was seen Khalil Pasha. Baku and Gandzak 
seethed with Turkish military figures and 
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intellectuals, all occupying important posts 
in the army, the government, and educa- 
tional system of Azerbaijan. Turkish influ- 
ence in Azerbaijan was paramount in those 
days. When the Turks of Berlin made their 
appearance in Moscow, immediate contact 
was made with the Turks in Caucasus. Baku 
became a sort of bridge between the govern- 
ment of Ankara and the Turks working in 
Russia, cementing the ties between Mustafa 
Kemal and the former Ittihadists. 


The Turkish aims were:—To preserve the 
inviolability of Turkey, to unite the Islamic 
races under the leadership of Turkey, to take 
Azerbaijan under the protectorate of Tur- 
key, to prevent the cession of any territory 
from Turkish Armenia to Armenia, and gen- 
erally, to overthrow the Republic of Ar- 
menia and to destroy the power of the Ar- 
menians in the Caucasus. These aims were 
known to the Bolsheviks but they not only 
failed to prevent them, but were actually in 
accord with the Turks. Enver, Khalil, 
Djemal, and Nouri Pashas and the other 
Ittihadist ringleaders freely toured Russia, 
and with the funds and the aid of the Soviet 
government, they carried on a campaign of 
propaganda and organization in Turkestan, 
Afghanistan, Azerbaijan, among the Caucas- 
ian Mountaineers, and the Tartars of Volga 
and Crimea. And to win the confidence of 
the Bolsheviks, they introduced changes 
and modifications in the constitution of the 
Union of Islamic Revolutionaries, adjusting 
themselves to the ideas and the style of the 
Bolsheviks to the extent of using the Bolshe- 
vik language. The notorious Communist Su!- 
tan Kouliev, writing in the May, 1920 issue 
of Izvestia, gives the following typical bit 
of Moslem cooperation during a critical 
period of the Soviet: 


“During Denikin’s attack on Moscow,” he 
writes, “the Milli organization instigated a 
revolt on his flank compelling him, at the 
decisive moment, to withdraw several divi- 
sions in order to suppress the insurrection. 


This has been typical of Milli activity in 
Batum, Kars, and Ardahan. The Turkish 
officers in the army of Azerbaijan made sec- 
ret propaganda in favor of Soviet Russia. 
This political line of the Milli organization 
was clearly illustrated after the occupation 
of Istanbul by the Allied Powers and the 
dissolution of the Turkish National Assem- 
bly. One and a half month before the revo- 
lution of Baku, a delegation from Mustafa 
Kemal arrived in that city, to reveal that 
the insurgents of Anatolia wished to make 
contact with the Soviet government through 
an exchange of delegations.” 


These negotiations between Ankara and 
Moscow actually took place and the basis 
of a cordial agreement and cooperation was 
laid, one of the results of which was the 
formation of an Islamic army in Baku under 
Khalil Pasha. On July 20, Khalil proceeded 
from Moscow to Baku where he was given 
a royal reception by the Bolshevik authori- 
ties and immediately set to work organizing 
the Islamic army. The Soviet government 
provided the entire cost of the army, arms 
and ammunition, clothing and the quarter- 
master corps. Volunteers and Turkish prison- 
ers, assembled from various parts of Russia, 
from Crimea, Kazan, Oufa, and Turkistan, 
were trained and whipped into a fighting 
corps under the command of Khalil. This 
corps later crossed into Turkey over Kara- 
begh, Zangezour, and Nakhitchevan, to join 
the forces of Mustafa Kemal. 


A voluminous amount of literature has 
been published on this and subsequent 
Turco-Bolshevik cooperation, both by the 
Bolsheviks, the Turks, and neutral sources; 
but most interesting of all are the confes- 
sions of the Ittihadist agents themselves 
which were brought to light in the famous 
Ankara trials of 1926 before the Indepen- 
dence Court. A few extracts from these trials 
are presented below in order to focus the 
light on the real nature of Turco-Bolshevik 
cooperation. 
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IV 
Exposures from the Ankara 
Independence Court 

The Ittihadist-Kemalist cooperation pact, 
reference to which has been made earlier, 
provided for a division of labor, according 
to which the former were to render political 
and material support from the outside, while 
the latter concentrated their efforts on the 
internal consolidation of Turkey. This co- 
operation, however, was far from smooth 
sailing. The Ittihadist group included men, 
such an Enver Pasha, who looked askance 
at the successes of Mustafa Kemal, whereas 
the latter doubted the sincerity of the Itti- 
hadists. Notwithstanding this mutual lack 


of confidence, the two factions were forced: 


to collaborate. Furthermore, of special value 
to Mustafa Kemal was the support of the 
Bolsheviks with whom, fortunately, the It- 
tihadists had established close ties. 

As to the Bolsheviks, the presence of such 
adventurous figures like Enver offered dis- 
tinct advantages in their plans to sovietize, 
and take under their control, the whole of 
Turkey. To this end, they inspired distinct 
hopes in some Turkish military leaders 
whose pro-Communist proclivities were well 
known. An example of this is Kiazim Kara- 
bekir Pasha who for a time converted his di- 
visions into a “Red Army” patterned on the 
Bolshevik model. However, the Kemalists 
soon came to their senses and snuffed the 
movement in the bud. They even went so far 
as to drown at sea’a delegation of Turkish 
communists, headed by Mustafa Soubhi, who 
had come to Trebizond from Russia; but this 
atrocious treatment did not make a dent 
upon the friendly relations between Ankara 
and Moscow. Enver could not digest the 
successes of Mustafa Kemal and was reluc- 
tant to become reconciled with the fact that 
his rival was the savior of Turkey. It was 
also a part of the general scheme that, in 
the event of the Kemalists’ defeat, Turkey 
still could be saved by accepting the Soviet 
order and joining Russia. 


One way or another, Enver and several 
Ittihadist ringleaders, with Bolshevik money 
and support, laid the foundations of a “Peo- 
ple’s Commissars Party” centralized in the 
region of Batum, with the intention of rush- 
ing to Turkey at the proper moment. The 
bottom of this plan fell out when Mustafa 
Kemal shattered the Greek army at Sakaria, 
while the Bolsheviks, now come to their 
senses, turned a cold shoulder to the Itti- 
hadists, especially when they were con- 
vinced that Enver Pasha and his comrades 
were not so sincere toward the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Internal disruption, supplemented 
by the elimination of the authors of the Ar- 
menian massacres at the hands of Armenian 
revolutionaries, and finally, the end of ad- 
venturous Enver in the steppes of Turkis- 
tan, struck the final coup de grace to Itti- 
hadist leadership abroad. Finally, in desper- 
ation, the remaining Ittihadists made their 
way to Turkey through various ways with 
a view to breaking up Mustafa Kemal’s rule 
and assuming anew the reins of Turkey. 

It was under these circumstances that in 
August, 1926, in Ankara there took place 
the trial of Ittihadist leaders. The following 
excerpts from the official records of the trial 
published in the Istanbul press, have to do 
with confessions and exposures which throw 
light on the Turco-Bolshevik collaboration 
of that period. 

Let us give the floor to Kutchuk Talaat, 
the first and foremost Ittihadist defendant: 

“Khalil Pasha and I escaped to Tavshan- 
jilar. Kara Vasif told us that Azerbaijan 
would be the seat of our operations. Thus, 
via Ankara, we proceeded to Sivaz, and from 
there, by the arrangement of Gazi Pasha 
(meaning Mustafa Kemal—Tr.), we crossed 
to Caucasus. We arrived at Azerbaijan via 
Erzerum and Nakhitchevan. Our mission 
was raising funds, but the head of the Mus- 
avatist government, Yousouf Bey* would _ 





* Qusoubekov, noted. Musavatist, who disap- 
peared after the Sovietization of Azerbaijan. 





$2 


not cooperate with us because he attached 
little importance to the struggle in Anatolia 
(meaning Mustafa Kemal’s movement— 
Tr.). The political parties of Azerbaijan 
were at war with one another and we tried 
to effect a reconciliation. 

“Nouri Pasha had preceded us and at the 
time was fighting against Denikin’s army in 
Daghestan. I summoned Nouri and Khalil 
Pashas to me and explained the situation to 
them. I told them that, while Anatolia was 
waiting for our aid, the Musavatist govern- 
ment was quite unsympathetic. I summoned 
the political parties to me and explained to 
them how England was trying to build a bar- 
rier between Persia and Turkey.” 

Kutchuk Talaat’s efforis proving futile, he 
recommended that Kiazim Karabekir Pasha 
contact the Bolsheviks. This was done, 
and the Bolsheviks promised to aid Anatolia. 
Kutchuk Talaat continues: 

“After contacting the Bolshevik Party, 
Khalil Pasha and I proceeded to Karabagh 
where we parted, Khalil for Moscow, and I 
for Baku. In Moscow Khalil succeeded in 
securing a number of advantages and some 
gold. The Bolsheviks were in complete con- 
trol of the situation. In Turkistan a newly- 
organized party of Turks and Tartars, 
Mustafa Soubhi among them, were anxious 
to enter Turkey. 

“The attitude of the Musavatist govern- 
ment of Azerbaijan was so hostile to us that 
it even was disposed to recognize the boun- 
daries ceded to the Armenians by the Treaty 
of Sevres. One of the ministers had gone 
so far as to declare to the reporters that 


Trebizond and Rize will be included in that 


boundary. Besides, the Azerbaijan Ambas- 
sador in Istanbul raised difficulties in the 
way of those Turks who wanted to return 
to Azerbaijan. 

“Seeing, under the circumstances, we could 
do nothing, we assembled the leaders of all 
the other parties and of the left wing of the 
Musavatist party and explained to them 
the situation in Anatolia. At that time, a 
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delegation from Persia had arrived advo- 
cating the union of Azerbaijan with Persia, 
obviously a British move in an attempt to 
create a barrier between Russia and Turkey. 
The Ambassador of Azerbaijan at Ankara, 
Ibrahim Abiloff, who attended the confer- 
ence, openly declared for a revolution to 
overthrow the government and hasten aid 
to Anatolia. Thereupon, I suggested that all 
parties unite and overthrow the government, 
but, in this, it was indispensable that we 
secured the cooperation of the Communists. 
At that time the Bolsheviks had penetrated 
as far as Daghestan, Azerbaijan was unpre- 
pared. Immediately we contacted the Bolshe- 
vik party of Azerbaijan and promised its 
head, Mizra Davoudi,* the post of Prime 
Minister. Thus, friendly relations were es- 
tablished. 


“At that time violent clashes were taking 
place between Armenian bandits and Azer- 
baijanians**. I proceeded to Shaki. Mean- 
while, the government of Azerbaijan was 
overthrown and a communist regime was es- 
tablished. When I arrived at Baku, Khalil 
Pasha already had left for Moscow. I stayed 
in Baku. The Bolsheviks were in complete 
control of the situation. Precisely at this 
time, a new communist party was formed 
by Hilmi, Mustafa Soubhi, and a number 
of returned Turkish, Turkman, and Tartar 
war prisoners. This party was to infiltrate 
into Turkey where it would form the nucleus 
of a small red army***. Turkish professors 
freshly arrived from Istanbul for the Uni- 
versity of Azerbaijan were busy tripe: 
booklets. I encouraged them.” 

Kutchuk Talaat continued his testimony 


on the Congress of Eastern Peoples, held in 


August, 1920. 





* Mirza Davoud Huseynov, noted Bolshevik who 
later became Prime Minister of Azerbaijan. 


** Reference made to the fights in Karabagh. 


*** This is the same group which went to Trebi- 
zond and were thrown into the sea by Kemalist 
authorities. All perished. 
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“Some time later the Eastern Congress 
was convened in Baku, attended by Islam 
delegates who had been invited by the Bol- 
sheviks, and a delegation of 20 by Kiazim 
Karabekir Pasha. The Congress debated 
the question of the social struggle against 
imperialist powers. At the same time, Enver 
Pasha, Behaeddin Shakir, and Azmi Bey, 
who had been attending another meeting, 
joined the Congress. Enver Pasha had had 
an interview with Radek. Enver and Talaat 
Pashas had organized units under the name 
of ‘Islam Revolutionary Unions’ in various 
places. Enver represented these unions. 
There was a batch of signed blank papers 
from the trade unions of Trebizond, and I 
represented these. Turkish delegates num- 
bered 20-30, including Hafiz Mehmed, 
Nayil, and Azmi. The usual cliche type of 
Bolshevik resolutions were passed. 

“The Moslem Revolutionary Unions 
aimed to mobilize the Islam countries in a 
general revolution, designed to liberate 
these countries, and to hasten to the aid of 
Turkey. Enver was the genius of this move- 
ment.” 

In the course of the Congress, former It- 
tihadists had held special sessions in which 
Behaeddin Shakir moved that Ittihad should 
be revived. “A plan was adopted whereby 
the Moslem Revolutionary Unions would 
constitute the Turkish branch. Enver Pasha, 
accompanied by Zinoviev and Radek, went 
to Moscow, and later departed for Berlin to 
make a report to Talaat Pasha. Nayil Bey 
and I- returned to Turkey. From Erzerum 
I sent a wire to Gazi Pasha (Mustafa Kemal 
—Tr.) advising him of Zinoviev’s views, 
then proceeded to Trebizond.” 

Soon after, an Ittihadist leaders confer- 
ence was held in Batum under the initiative 
of Bedry of Moscow. Here, Bedry Bey, 
Enver Pasha, Khalil Pasha, and Dr. Nazim 
formed a new party called “The Party of 
People’s Soviets,” which later was joined by 
Kutchuk Talaat and other Ittihadists, under 
the leadership of Enver Pasha. The aim of 


this new party was to support the Turkish 
nationalist movement, and in the event of 
Mustafa Kemal’s defeat, with the aid of the 
Bolsheviks, to enter Turkey and take over 
the government. 


Kutchuk Talaat’s testimony is confirmed 
by a noted member of the Ittihad Central 
Executive, Dr. Nazim, who was one of the 
chief authors of the Armenian massacres. 
He testified: 


“One eminent Russian commissar in Ber- 
lin promising us his support, we concluded 
a pact with him. We were to refrain from 
agitating the Islams of Russia; while the 
Russians would recognize the independence 
of Azerbaijan. It was our purpose to create 
an organization in Mesopotamia and India; 
meanwhile, Djemal Pasha proceeded to Af- 
ghanistan with the same object. Enver, 
Djemal, Bedry, and Shakir went to Moscow, 
while Talaat and I remained in Berlin to 
continue the propaganda work. 


“Before leaving for Moscow, I received 
a note from Mustafa Kemal Pasha in which 
he instructed me to cooperate with the Soviet 
of Commissars, and keep up the propaganda 
work abroad on behalf of Anatolia. More- 
over, I was to send him reports on the gen- 
eral situation of Europe. After the martyr- 
dom of Talaat Pasha, Enver summoned me 
to Moscow, but I did not obey. Later, Enver 
came to Berlin. At this time it was rumored 
that Enver wanted to enter Anatolia, but 
Behaeddin Shakir and Rousoukhi Beys ad- 
vised against it. Thereupon, Enver and I 
went to Moscow. 


“Having found a number of delegations 
from various Islamic countries in Moscow, 
after taking under advisement their several 
demands, we appealed to the government 
of Moscow for aid and arms. We also called 
on the Turkish Ambassador to Moscow, Ali 
Fouad Pasha, to tell him that we were not 
enemies of Ankara, and that we would not 
disobey Mustafa Kemal Pasha. Enver Pasha 
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wrote a personal letter to Mustafa Pasha, 
while I, in a sepafate letter, advised him to 
desist from calling an Islamic Congress in 
Ankara.” 

Azmi Bey, another of the Ittihadist 
ringleaders, likewise confirms the preceding 
testimonies concerning the creation of a 
Pan-Islamic Party in Berlin. “Since it was 
impossible to carry out the plan in Berlin,” 
he testified, “we decided that Russia would 
be the suitable site; but this plan presented 
fresh difficulties inasmuch as communication 
between Germany and Russia at the time 
was at a standstill. Djemal Pasha and Bedry 
Bey made the trip by joining the Russian 
prisoners. Enver’s plane was stranded. I, 
myself proceeded to Italy where, with the 
consent of Count Sforza, having joined the 
Russian prisoners, went to Kharkov and 
then to Moscow. 


“In Russia I had a consultation with: the 
Delegation from Ankara. In Kharkov I was 
informed that Enver Pasha’s: plane had 
crashed, and that at the time he was im- 
prisoned in Estonia. Ten days later he, too, 
arrived in Moscow. Djemal Pasha and 
Bedry Bey had left for Afghanistan. I was 
uncertain. Enver and I had a consultation. 
It was obvious that the plan which was de- 
veloped in Germany was unsuited for Rus- 
sia. We made a few changes in the termi- 
nology, such as substituting the word “im- 
perialists” for “the English.” These revisions 
were made by myself, Enver, Seyfi, Ibrahim 
Tali, Yousouf Kemal and others. While. in 
Moscow, Enver disclosed that the Russians 
intended to call a congress in Baku in which, 
we, too, would participate. Accordingly, we 
all went to Baku.” 

(To be continued) 
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S) WHAT WERE YOU? 


Nuver Koumyan 


What was your life, O wind, 
before you became 
so orderly, so soothing? 


—I was a rampant blind force, 
turbulent in the great wild wilderness, 
unable to find a way to express myself. 


' ' 
ee 


g 


What was your life, O music, 
before you became 
the messenger of love and joy? 


—I was bewildered little dots, 
unable to keep in line and harmony 
to perform my duty. 


What was your life, O man, 
before you became God-like, 
} and obtained a face 

reflecting purity and peace? 


—I was a fellow wanderer in the mist, 
unable to see the sun, 

and my heart was torn 

between hopes and doubts, 

while waiting for the dawn. 





What were you, O soul, O soul, 
| ' before you became a spark, 
to illumine our lives and guide us? 


—I was the dreamy little atom, 
silent and lost, 

but ever conscious and desirous 
to revive. 

















UNCLE KAR 


By HAMASDEGH 


—How are you, Uncle Kar? 

—Thank God. 

—How’s business? 

—Thank the Beneficent. 

—Making money? 

—Thank the Lord. 

—Won’t you give us one of your famous 
calls, Uncle Kar? 

And Uncle Kar would oblige them. Like 
a little boy he would flip his cap, straighten 
his waist, and taking the palms of his two 
hands to his ears, he would give a long, 
ringing call, Ho-oy-oy-oy-oy-oy. Ho-hoy- 
oy-Oy-oy. 

His voice would carry far and long, 
quiveringly, as his eyes became blood-shot, 
and the veins of his neck distended into 
the shape of lizards. Uncle Kar loved to 
stretch his voice until his breath gave out. 
Whenever he gave that call he was so happy 
that his eyes were lost in his kindly smile. 
Then, flinging his cap on his head, and dis- 
playing a few scattered black teeth on blue 
gums, he would step out of the coffee house. 

(Everybody knew Uncle Kar, that tall 
bending figure with gangling footsteps, his 
shoulders rounded like an arch, and with 
straggly thick mustaches. His cheeks were 
boney and rugged, his chin worn off, and 
his rugged face reminded one of the moun- 
tains and valleys of Armenia. 

The boys of the coffee house would make 
fun of him, and often anger him, every 
time Uncle Kar would start relating an 
episode from his life. One of the most 
important of these episodes was a fight 
between two buffaloes. He was fond of 
telling how once two buffaloes from two 
different farms had locked horns and had 
fought it out to a bitter finish. He would 


also tell of his many fights with the shepherd 
boys, and how once upon a time he slew 
a big blue snake. 

Every time Uncle Kar related one of 
these episodes, he would make detailed 
mention of the Black Rock which harboured 
several wolves dens, and the path to the 
Monastery over which trod the village 
herds. Often he recollected the stream of 
Baghak on whose bank, across from the 
nest of a huge stork, was located his own 
rickety shack. 

Uncle Kar related his experiences with 
the ecstacy of a simple-minded child, with- 
out realizing that those around him were 
disinterested and wholly ignorant of his 
world. How happy were those days when 
at early dawn, together with the wind and 
the birds, he would span the space between 
Kamourj and Hoghkar in one breath; when 
the wheat turned the color of gold; when 
he used to chase the calves, and would 
threaten the nearby shepherds busy with 
their games! How when he saw a young 
bride on the hillside, reaping the grass, he 
would linger by her side, and how often, 
holding a cigarette between his yellowed 
fingers, and holding a chunk of wood under 
his arm, he would approach her and say: 

“Don’t be afraid, Khatoun, lovely lady, 
as long as I am here no one will dare touch 
you.” 

And before you realized it, Uncle Kar 
would be lost in his thoughts. He would 
drift far, far away, in the torrid heat of 
midday when the buzz of green flies made 
melodious music with the chit chit of the 
insects. And when the vision of two buf- 
faloes was outlined on the distant horizon 
like two moving wind mills, one would hear 
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the deep throaty call of Uncle Kar, Hoy-oy- 
oy-hoy-oy-oy-oy. 

That was the voice which announced his 
presence, which spread terror. Like the 
young lover who watches over his sweet- 
heart, Uncle Kar daily watched over the 
shooting wheat. At nights, when the moon 
hung like a sickle, he heard a dull noise 
rumbling over the fields. That was the 
noise of growth; the wheat stalks were 
shooting upwards toward the harvest moon. 

When the harvest was over, like the 
crow Uncle Kar would retire into his rickety 
shack, there in the vineyards, this time to 
watch over the vine crop. His shed was 
built on a tall tree, on the bank of the 
stream Baghak. The scrub which cluttered 
the bank, hid many a snail or the skeleton 
of a tortoise. At nights, when the travelers’ 
footsteps no longer were heard on the road, 
when directly above the Monastery, along 
the road to Tigranocerta which cut across 
the mountain like a dull leaden girdle, the 
caravan of copper colored donkeys would 
wend its way, lying on his back, Uncle Kar 
would watch the stars. Many a time he 
had found that, whenever a shooting star 
fell into the village via the Monastery, 
there would be a death in the village. When 
the Scale with the three stars ascended the 
zenith, it was the sign that the village water- 
carriers were wending their way along the 
banks of Baghak. Often, Uncle Kar woul’ 
use the occasion to beg cigarette paper, or 


some tobacco. 
* * #* 


With the ripening of the grapes Uncle 
Kar’s labors began. He would make the 
rounds of the vineyards, or would be in- 
volved in a scuffle with the travelers. Woe 
unto the scoundrel shepherd who tried to 
steal the grapes. To scare away the 
marauding birds, he had hoisted at strategic 
points in the vineyard tall scarecrows made 
out of horned, bleached buffalo skulls. He 
knew no fatigue, as if his shoes were iron 
slippers. He walked for miles, and when 


he retired to his shed, standing up high 
and watching all four corners, he would 
clap his hands on his ears, and as if in 
warning to the four winds, the short-winged 
insects, and the calves which grazed in the 
shadows, he would let out his long, ringing 
cry, Hoy-oy-oy-hoy-oy-oy-oy. 

How happy were those days! 

* * * 

Uncle Kar was not the man to leave his 
village, but no one knew what unknown 
wave had hurled him like a log on the new 
shores of America. Years passed, centuries 
passed over Uncle Kar. His broad firm 
shoulders sank in, his big dreamy eyes 
shrivelled, his neck shrank in like the folds 
of a turtle’s neck. By degrees he became 
like a child, and bashful like a timorous 
lad. What would have been his condition 
were it not for his dreams? He dreamed 
of the fields, of the jewel-headed lizards, of 
the rabbits which feared their shadow, and 
which with their timorous bounds burned 
the road to seek refuge inside a fence. All 
these were part of Uncle Kar’s dreams, even 
as a lovely maid visits the dreams of a city 
lad. 

One night, toward dawn, Uncle Kar 
dreamed he was in a big liner where farmer 
Sako was returning from the field, driving 
a pair of oxen. Above the monastery the 
caravan of belled donkeys was trudging 
its way. He woke up with a start at the 
toll of the donkeys bells. It was his alarm 
clock. 

His head bent low, twaddling like a 
duckling, Uncle Kar set out for the factory. 
How sweet was the sound of the bells! 
Why, oh why did he have to waken. .. . 

Uncle Kar worked in the thick of a 
mechanical labyrinth. There were huge 
wheels which revolved incessantly, driven 
by shafts which shot back and forth with 
lightning rapidity. There was the whirr and 
the swish of huge leather belts which 
interlocked myriad large and small wheels. 
A ceaseless clatter and clang, and a deafen- 
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ing racket. Thick, straight, shining steel 
rods swished back and forth, panting like 
dragons. Huge dull-colored chunks of 
iron were hurled together, crowding one 
another, and coalescing into one huge mass 
with monotonous, symphonic music. 
Teghert, teghert, tchechk, tcechk, teghert. 


Another mobile piece of black iron, 
shaped like the snout of a crocodile, rhyth- 
mically descended, bit the chunks of iron, 
and deposited them in front of Uncle Kar. 
It was his job to carry these chunks to 
another machine which polished them. 

All this was the continuation of Uncle 
Kar’s dream of the previous night. He was 
still in conversation with farmer Sako, he 
was telling him that the fields were infested 
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with mice, he was telling him about the ox’s 
ears, he was rubbing his forehead, when 
suddenly a heavy hand touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“Hey You! Snap out of it!” 

It was his boss. 

Uncle Kar abruptly ended his reverie and 
started to hustle. A few moments later he 
again forgot himself. This time he was 
handing a bunch of grapes to a passer-by 
beggar. Suddenly, there was a sickening 
sound. Kurt, kurt, chukhurk, chukhurk, 
chukhurk. ... 

The machines slowed down. There was 
a commotion among the workers. From 
among the folds of the machine they picked 
the severed parts of a human body. 

It was the body of Uncle Kar. 
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DR. VARAZTAD H. KAZANJIAN: 





A PROFILE 





By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


One beautiful sunny afternoon in 1895, 
three timid, awe-stricken immigrants stood 
trembling at Ellis Island. The youngest of 
the trio of brothers was Varaztad Hovannes 
Kazanjian. As the immigration officers 
passed on the papers of 16 year old Varaz- 
tad, they little dreamed that they were 
looking at the future foremost oral and plas- 
tic surgeon of the nation. 

The future great surgeon was born to a 
family of noble heritage which anciently bore 
the proud name of Yerikian, a family name 
which in the course of centuries was con- 
verted into its Turkish cognomen of Kazan- 
jian, meaning coppersmiths. The Kazan- 
jians, who for almost four centuries had re- 
sided in their ancestral home in Erzingan, 
belonged to the upper middle class, and 
were prominent in the affairs of the city. 
Two years after the birth of Varaztad, 
March 18, 1879, his parents moved to the 
city of Sivas (Sebastia) which nestles on 
the bank of the River Kizilirmak in interior 
Turkey. 

The child Varaztad received his earliest 
education at various Armenian and mission- 
ary schools in Sivas. Though his parents 
were devotees of the Armenian Apostolic 
faith, Varaztad spent some time in the local 
Protestant schools; but from ten to fourteen 
he was under the influence of the rigid, dis- 
ciplinarian French Jesuits who maintained 
a college in Sivas. At these schools, Varaz- 
tad learned to read and write Armenian, 
meanwhile acquiring a knowledge of the 
French and Turkish languages. His educa- 
tion also included Armenian and European 


history, chemistry, elementary physics, and 
mathematics. 

When in 1891 his father died, Varaztad 
was forced to suspend his regular studies 
and worked as a book-keeper in a mercan- 
tile firm in Samsun, a historic old city on 
the Black Sea littoral. He subsequently 
acquired a post as clerk in the Austrian post 
office in Samsun, and it was here that the 
fourteen year old lad entered the ranks of 
the Armenian revolutionaries. 

**-e 

About this time the Armenians of the 
Turkish Empire were passing through a 
critical period. The Bloody Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, infuriated over the loss of his Balkan 
slave peoples, aggravated by European in- 
terventions, and fearful of losing his eastern 
provinces, had launched on a policy of ruth- 
less suppression which was the precursor 
of the nation-wide massacres of 1894-96. 
This, supplemented by the disillusionment 
of the Armenians at the Congress of Ber- 
lin, the apathy of the European powers to 
their plight, the universal insecurity of life 
and property, the perpetual terror, and ru- 
mors of impending massacres, had forced 
the Armenians to band together in secret 
societies in order to protect themselves 
against Turkish and Kurdish violence. 

Having joined one of these revolutionary 
societies called Hunchakists, young Kazan- 
jian was assigned to the important and dan- 
gerous task of distributing forbidden revo- 
lutionary literature calling the Armenian 
people to unite against the Turkish threat. 
As such, Kazanjian’s job in the Austrian 
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post office proved especially valuable be- 
cause through his hands passed the litera- 
ture which had been prepared in Europe. 

After six months of this under cover ac- 
tivity, Kazanjian suddenly found himself 
under the surveillance of the Turkish author- 
ities and his friends advised him to leave 
the country immediately. Thus it was that 
Kazanjian hurriedly packed up his meager 
belongings, and, accompanied by his broth- 
ers, Alexander and Roupen, left for America. 
This occurred in 1895. Samsun and Sivas 
subsequently were subjected to massacre, 
a fact which he learned only when he landed 
in New York; but providentially his family 
was spared. 

The three brothers almost immediately 
went to Worcester, Mass. to seek employ- 
ment. Today, over 50 years since that 
moment, Dr. Kazanjian still vividly recalls 
those days of early colonization. Their 
complete sense of isolation, their ignorance 
of the language, their helplessness, their 
hardships, their nostalgia for the homeland, 
their longings to return. In those days im- 
portant Armenian centers were Boston, 
Lawrence, Lowell, Haverhill, Whitinsville, 
Worcester, and other sections of New Eng- 
land and New York. The Worcester colony 
itself, which was typical of all other Arme- 
nian settlements, numbered at 700, most of 
whom were bachelors, and nearly all of 
whom, young Kazanjian included, wanted 
to return to the homeland at the earliest 
opportunity. 

After their long and arduous hours of 
labor at the factories, the only life these 
early settlers had was to congregate in the 
evenings in their local clubs, to sip coffee, 
to smoke, and to indulge in nostalgic con- 
versation, to attend the local church, or on 
important occasions, to be present at some 
mass meeting, when some political leader 
harangued them on the plight of their kins- 
men on the other side of the ocean, calling 
on them to hasten to their aid. -On one 
such occasion, after the orator had delivered 
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one of his usual fiery speeches, his listeners 
were so carried away that they rose up to 
the last man, and demanded to leave at once 
and fight against the Turk. It was in such 
an atmosphere that an influential Armenian 
citizen of Worcester drew young Varazted 
aside and gave him some fatherly advice, 
saying: “My son, give up this foolish idea 
of going to back to Turkey; go to evening 
schools, learn the English language, and 
settle down. This is a wonderful country.” 
Although he was not yet wholly convinced, 
young Varaztad listened carefully to his ad- 
vice. It was not long before he saw the 
wisdom of his advisor. “As soon as I de- 
cided to make this country my home,” he 
says reflectively, “I determined to under- 
stand the American psychology, a resolution 
which proved invaluable to-me in my final 


adjustment to my new environment.” 
* * 


When the three brothers arrived in Wor- 
cester, the majority of the local Armenian 
colony were employed at the Washburn and 
Moen Wire Mill, known by them as “The 
Wire Mill.” And while his two brothers 
found immediate employment at the Wire 
Mill, Varaztad had to be content with a 
lesser position at a smaller factory where 
wire springs were made. Here, at the end 
of the first week, Varaztad discovered that 
he had earned for himself the munificent 
sum of ninety cents, a net earning which in 
the course of weeks and months steadily 
increased to as much as twenty dollars. But 
whether his salary was small or large, 
Varaztad never failed to send a part of his 
wages home to Sivas to help support his 
mother in the Old Country. He subse- 
quently joined his brothets at “The Wire 
Mill.” ae 

Varaztad soon discovered that his greatest 
handicap was his lack of knowledge of the 
English language, and this he'set himself to 
correct immediately by enrolling in night 
classes in English at the Dix Street School. 
Through the seven years he worked at 
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Washburn’s Kazanjian rarely missed a class. 
The language came slowly, but as he began 
to learn, he borrowed books from the Free 
Public Library, meanwhile pursuing further 
studies at special classes for immigrants at 
the local Armenian church. His thirst for 
education was almost insatiable. He also 
enrolled in the International Correspondence 
School, through which he studied English, 
and later Algebra. When, after subsequent 
short periods of work in the shoe factories 
of Berlin and Nashua, New Hampshire, in 
1902, he entered Harvard Dental School, 
his instructors observed that this immigrant 
boy had accumulated as much knowledge 
as was required of the average college 
student. 

Taking with him a slim bank roll of 350 
dollars, and finding that this sum was by 
no means enough to see him through Dental 
School, the embryonic dentist was forced to 
work at whatever odd jobs he could get. 
Friends in Boston and Worcester also rallied 
to his aid, and in 1905 he was graduated as 
a full-fledged dentist. In the course of his 
subsequent practice, his particular interest 
became centered on the restoration of ab- 
normalties of the jaw and mouth, and the 
treatment of fractured jaws. Dr. Varaztad 
Kazanjian is now the world’s recognized 
authority in these fields. 

In 1906 Dr. Kazanjian was appointed 
Assistant in the Department of Prosthetic 
Dentistry at Harvard, and continued in that 
position until 1911 when he started his work 
for an M.D. degree at Boston University’s 
Medical School. This course was later inter- 
rupted when he accepted an important posi- 
tion as head of the Department of Prosthetic 
Dentistry at Harvard. 

At about this time Dr. Kazanjian also 
won his first renown as a result of a singular 
operation. A sailor had lost all his upper 
jaw in an accident while on duty. He was 
brought to Kazanjian who, through a system 
of ingenious springs, made him dental plates 
with which he could chew his food. Kazan- 


jian was hailed, and his patient became 
known as “the man who eats with his eye- 
brows.” 

His influence in dental circles was already 
recognized when in 1915 the famous Har- 
vard Units were formed to aid wounded 
soldiers in Europe. Responding to the Uni- 
versity’s call, Kazanjian joined the first Unit 
as Dental Surgeon and was commissioned 
an honorary lieutenant in the British Army. 
Upon completing his work after the end of 
the war, he bore the rank of honorary major. 

The story of his work during the war 
reads like a romance. Soldiers with shat- 
tered faces in battle were brought to Kazan- 
jian; and during his connection with the 
Harvard Units, Kazanjian treated almost 
3000 cases. The “History of the Harvard 
Dental School” characterizes his work as 
“the beginning of one of the most remark- 
able services rendered in war hospitals.” 
He was personally mentioned on three dif- 
ferent occasions in the British Forces dis- 
patches, and was subsequently decorated 
personally by King George and made a 
Companion of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

* * # 

On his return to the United States follow- 
ing the war, Dr. Kazanjian was honored 
by Harvard University and made Professor 
of Clinical Otal Surgery at the Harvard 
Dental School. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Plastic Surgery. In 
June of 1947, he was made Professor Emer- 
itus of Plastic Surgery. 

Dr. Kazanjian attended Harvard Medical 
School after returning from the war and 
graduated in 1921. Since that time he has 
practised in Boston. The successes which 
he has achieved in his profession have been 
no deterrents to Kazanjian’s philosophy of 
continued growth. Even today he works 
long hours, perfecting his science so that he 
can better serve mankind. The immigrant 
boy is today one of the world’s greatest 
doctors and humanitarians. He is surgeon, 
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philosopher, teacher, and an eminent citizen. 

While the nature of his work has cut him 
off from close contact with Armenian life, 
Dr. Kazanjian shows an amazing under- 
standing of the Armenian temperament. He 
believes that the steady processes of the 
American melting pot are inevitable, but he 
does not share the opinion of skeptics who 
believe the young generation will be hope- 
lessly lost to the parent people. He believes 
that the abiding virtues of devotion to the 
parent people, of affection, and the desire 
for usefulness, despite the oblivion of lan- 
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guage, can be retained indefinitely, as at- 
tested to by the sentiments. of: the ‘various 
nationality groups which constitute America. 

Dr. Varaztad Kazanjian is a mémber of 
numerous medical and dental societies, in- 
cluding the American Medical Association, 
The American College of Surgeons, the 
American Board of Oto-laryngology, the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, the Ameri- 
can Association of Oral and Plastic Surgeons, 
and the New Oto-laryngology Association. 
He lives with his family in Belmont, Mass. 
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THE POETRY 
OF ARMENIA 





Part I 





By VALERY BRUSSOV 


The English translation by 
Queenie (Pambookjian) Amirian 


Over the span of thousands of years, two 
forces, two conflicting principles, have di- 
rected the course of Armenian history and 
have developed the character of the Armen- 
ian people. These are the western and the 
eastern elements or, if you will, the spirit 
of Europe and the spirit of Asia. Being 
situated: at the frontier of these two differ- 
ent worlds, always acting the battleground 
between the two peoples, continually tossed 
about in-the whirlpool of history’s greatest 
political upheavals, Armenia was predes- 
tined to play the mediator between two 
different cultures, one of which was estab- 
lished by the Christian West, the other of 
which is: today best typified by the Moslem 
Fast. 


The truth of the aphorism “Armenia is 
the buffer state between Europe and Asia” 
has influenced dynamically the position of 
Armenia. In fact, it would seem that the 
historical’ mission of the Armenian nation 
has been to help effect the merger of East 
and West... This tendency has been ex- 
pressed’ most strongly in Armenian art, 
literaturé, and poetry. 

Contemporary science, according to the 
academician Nicholas Marr who has made 
some great contributions to learning, recog- 
nizes the existence of two differing elements, 
the western and the eastern, in the structure 
of the ‘Armenian race. In the light of that 
theory, the birth of the Armenian nation 


is connected with the movements of the 
so-called Cimmerians in the eighth and 
seventh centuries before Christ. It was 
about that time that one of the Phrygian 
tribes (the Indo-European branch of that 
people), along with other tribes, migrated 
from Thrace to Asia Minor and thence 
gradually spread towards the upper regions 
of the Halys and the Euphrates to subject, 
finally, in the course of time, the neighbor- 
ing peoples, including the Urartu-Nairians. 
These racial groups who, according to Marr, 
were not Indo-Europeans, but Japhetic 
peoples, were partly assimilated and partly 
enslaved. Thus, from the consequent ad- 
mixture of the two racial elements, that of 
the dominating Indo-European Phrygian 
and that of the subjected Japhetite Urar- 
tuan, the Armenian race was born. In this 
manner, the purely western element, the 
Phrygian, absorbed into itself the purely 
eastern element, the Urartuan. This fact 
has been established by a linguistic analysis 
of the Armenian language, by the informa- 
tion given us by the ancient chronicles, or 
by knowledge gleaned from geographical, 
archaeological, and ethnographical sources. 
What is more, it seems to be hinted at by 
the Armenian traditions. It is for this 
reason that we are justified in considering 
the Armenian people as Western-Eastern, 
of simultaneously Asiatic and European 


origin. 
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History has strengthened and confirmed 
this dual, yet consistent, characteristic. The 
Armenian became chronically subject to 
two different influences—at times through 
his eastern neighbors, and at times through 
his western. 

ees 

At the dawn of her history, Armenia was 
under the influence of Persia; for Armenia, 
as a sovereign state, was part of the Persian 
imperial organization from the middle of 
the sixth century to the end of the fourth 
century before Christ. Persian governors, 
known as “satraps,” administered the af- 
fairs of Armenia during that period. The 
Persian language was used widely by the 
Armenian people, and many Persian cus- 
toms had infiltrated the land. Being sub- 
ject to Persian law, the young men of 
Armenia were drafted into the Persian 
armies. The Armenian religion of the time, 
moreover, bore a definitely Persian cast. The 
Persians have an Aryan-European origin, 
and their language is one of the Aryan 
tongues. The old Persian government was 
the immediate successor to the Assyrio- 
Babylonian (Semitic) empire. For many 
years, the Persians were subjected by neces- 
sity to the Semitic culture developed sev- 
eral thousand years before Christ in the 
basin of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers— 
a culture which had itself absorbed much 
from Egypt with whom the Assyrians and 
the Babylonians had been in constant con- 
tact. In this manner, through indirect 
means, the Armenians came under, also, 
Assyrian and Babylonian influences. 

The period of Persian domination left 
deep imprints upon the character of the Ar- 
menian people. This fact was evident for cen- 
turies later. The customs, beliefs, and gov- 
ernmental system of Armenia retained much 
that smacked of the Persian and, for spe- 
cific example, the use of the Persian was 
so widespread in Armenia during the time 
of Xenophon that even the women knew the 
language. 
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There is no doubt, furthermore, that even 
at this early period the Armenian language 
had incorporated into itself many Persian 
roots. The Armenian pantheon itself al- 
most exactly coincided with that of the 
Persian. Strabo wrote: “ ... the Arme- 
nians honour all things sacred to the Per- 
sians...” Even the names of the Arme- 
nian dieties—Aramazt, Anahid, Tiur, Mihr 
—of pagan Armenia bear out this fact. 

Even Persian pageantry was copied by 
the Armenians. The title of “King of 
Kings” adopted by the kings of Armenia 
remained to the last an imitation of the 
splendor of the Persian monarchs. The 
Armenian people were almost continually 
under the influence of their eastern neigh- 
bors who were also their masters; and the 
brilliance, luxury, and glamor of Persian 
life carried the Armenians away. 

As a counterbalance to this Persian in- 
fluence on Armenia, there soon appeared a 
powerful Hellenic influence which made 
rapid strides in the East after the creation 
of the semi-Greek states of the Middle and 
Near East which followed upon the death 
of Alexander the Great (323 B.C.). - The 
Macedonian conquests, in truth, opened to 
the West the gates of a Near. East which 
had lived in isolation through thousands of 
years. 

In the course of the next three centuries, 
from the concluding years of the fourth 
century to late in the first century. before 
Christ, the gracious breath of Hellas blew 
upon Armenia, transforming, in many ways, 
that nation’s ideas, outlooks, and character. 
Dying Greece, with her final gesture, took 
one last portion of Armenia—as other na- 
tions have and had done—and there- 
by rendered fertile the entire field of Euro- 
pean culture. Being subjected to Hellenism, 
the Armenians partook of that beautiful and 
profound culture from which, even today, 
we derive our most worthy ideals. 

The effects of Hellenic influence were evi- 
dent in Armenia during and after the days 
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of Tigranes the Great (95-56 B.C.). Dur- 
ing those times, at least the higher classes 
of the Armenian people were unmistakably 
under Greek influence. Armenian architec- 
ture of the time bore all the hallmarks of 
its Grecian counterpart, the Armenian tem- 
ples were embellished with statues of na- 
tional dieties executed in the Olympian 
style, educated Armenians knew Greek, 
read the works of the Greek writers, and 
showed a great deal of interest in Greek 
art. 

Among the Armenians, the custom had 
arisen of sending their promising young 
people to Athens and to the other centers 
of Greek learning in order to round out 
and perfect their education. We know that 
Greek rhetoricians, poets, savants, and ar- 
tists were often invited to the Armenian 
court, and we also know that performances 
of the great Greek tragedies took place in 
the royal theaters located in Armenia’s cap- 
ital cities. What is more, we are told that 
the crown prince of Armenia who later 
became the ill-fated King Ardavast II, the 
son of Tigranes the Great, wrote drama 
and poetry in the Greek language. 

It is apparent that Greek influence took 
deep root in Armenia. In any case, the 
effects of Greek influence were manifested 
by the cultural expressions of the Arme- 
nian people. 

* * # 

It is important to mention here that at 
the time when the courses of destiny raised 
Armenia to the status of a genuine empire, 
when the possessions of the Armenian “King 
of Kings” extended from the Kura (Cyrus) 
River to the Jordan, to the Medean moun- 
tains, and up to the Taurus in Cilicia, the 
people of Armenia became subjected to a 
new eastern influence, that of the Semite. 

In the course of their conquests, Tigranes 
the Great and Ardavast II had advanced 
to the frontiers of Palestine, and had ex- 
patriated to Armenia large numbers of Jews. 
According to Armenian historians, as many 


as 100,000 Jewish families were uprooted 
from their native soil and transported to 
Armenia. Several Armenian families of 
later history considered themselves as hav- 
ing been descended from these immigrant 
Jews and even from the King David of the 
Psalms. 

It is known that these newcomers did not 
cause a substantial change in the racial 
structure of the Armenian people; but they 
did leave a definite impression upon the 
character of the Armenians. A generally 
similar effect was had on the character of 
the nation by other peoples who, like the 
Jews, were mingled with the Armenians 
during the course of those decades when 
the powerful Armenian kings were carry- 
ing on their conquests from the Caspian to 
the Mediterranean, from the Euxine Pontus 
to the depths of Mesopotamia; when races 
of people were mixing and intermixing, and 
when new cities, populated with people from 
all parts of the world, as for example Tigran- 
agert, the magnificent capital city of Ti- 
granes the Great, were springing up in Ar- 
menia. In any event, the treasures, in- 
cluding objects of art, which had been found 
in the conquered nations through centuries, 
poured over the boundaries of Armenia, the 
master nation. 

When, in turn, Rome became a power in 
Asia, and when her military might carried 
her step by step into the East and brought 
under her heavy hand new nations and peo- 
ples, Armenia could not help but be sub- 
jected to her influence. Though the Romans 
first appeared in Asia at the beginning of the 
second century before Christ (the battle of 
Magnesia took place 189 B.C.), the Arme- 
nians resisted her influence for some time. 
Eventually, Romanization took place among 
the higher classes who had previously em- 
braced Hellenism, and emong the common 
people who had become impregnated with 
Persiarism, although the former regarded 
the Romans as barbarians, the enslavers of 
Hellas, and the latter leaned toward the 
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neighboring Parthians who conformed so 
closely to their faith and customs, and who 
had inherited a great many things from the 
Persians. 

From the middle years of the first cen- 
tury before Christ to the middle years of 
the third century after Christ, the struggle 
on Armenian soil resolved itself into a poli- 
tical battle between Rome and Parthia. It 
took many centuries before the roots of 
Romanization set firmly in Armenia. By 
the third century after Christ, necessary 
political changes were called for, and Arme- 
nia was constrained to turn to Rome and to 
become her whole-hearted ally. 


Hostile relations existed between Armenia 
and Rome from the very moment of con- 
tact between the two nations. The aggres- 
sive policy of Rome in the East which 
threatened ‘to end the sovereignty of na- 
tive kings gave rise to understandable alli- 
ances against Rome among the Asiatic kings. 
The treaty of Tigranes the Great with Mith- 
ridates of Pontus (Eupator), and that of 
Ardavast II with the Parthian king Phraates 
(IV), weré two examples of these alliances. 
Generally speaking, during those three cen- 
turies which preceded the birth of a new 
power in Persia, the Armenians remained 
natural enemies of Rome, although at times 
they were obliged to surrender to Roman 
threats and to act as Roman allies. But 
Rome was not in a position to enslave Arme- 
nia; and such inscriptions on Roman coins 
as “Armenia Devicta”, i.e. “Defeated Arme- 
nia”, “Armenia Recepta”, “Retaken Arme- 
nia”, and “Armenia Capta”, “Captive 
Armenia”, were mere empty boasts. 

According to the historian Mommsen, 
Armenia’s vassalage to Rome “was lacking 
in inner substance.” ‘The efforts of Trajan 
through one year to convert Armenia into 
an ordinary Roman state came to naught, 
and the expeditions of Sulla, Lucullus, Pom- 
pey, Antonius, Corbulo. and others, only 
sapped Rome’s strength. Step by step, 
Rome obliged Armenia to give up all its con- 


quests, and to retire into her natural boun- 
daries; and Armenia was reduced from an 
imperial state to a national sovereignty 
which from that time on became unable to 
resist the encroachments of powerful neigh- 
bors. 

During the course of her at times hostile, 
at times friendly, relations with Rome, 
Armenia absorbed certain Roman cultural 
elements. Tigranes the Great finally entered 
the ranks of the “friends and allies of 
Rome,” and willed that his son and heir 
remain an ally of Rome in order to guaran- 
tee the welfare of the Armenian kingdom. 

** @ 

New wars with Rome brought to Ar- 
menia numerous Latin slaves. These were 
followed by Roman merchants. Antonius 
himself had found it necessary to spend a 
few months in Armenia on passing through 
that land with his troops (37 B.C.). The 
Emperor Augustus sent a special delegation 
headed by Tiberius to Armenia (20 B.C.). 
Still later, other delegations headed by 
Caius Caesar, the adopted son of Augustus, 
about 1 or 2 B.C., and by Germanicus 
(18 A.D.), were dispatched to Armenia. 
Such kings as Tigranes V, Tigranes VI, and 
others, men who had received Roman 
training and education, commenced to oc- 
cupy the throne of Armenia. 

After long and in many ways victorious 
wars against the Romans, King Tiridates 
(58-59 and 62-107 A.D.) agreed to go to 
Rome personally so as to receive the crown 
of Armenia from the hands of Nero. Many 
Armenian luminaries traveled to Rome with 
Tiridates. Magnificent receptions were ten- 
dered the royal travelers by the people of 
the towns and cities along their route. In 
Naples and in Rome great feasts were held 
and holidays declared; and special per- 
formances of circuses, theaters, and tourna- 
ments were held in honor of the Armenian 
king. When he returned to his kingdom, 
Tiridates took with him scores of Latin 
artisans in order to rebuild the cities and 
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temples which had been ruined during the 
wars. 

When the second century after Christ 
opened, the influence of Roman culture in 
Armenia was becoming strongly perceptible, 
a fact well established by archaeological 
discoveries. Excavations at historic Karni, 
for example, where a temple dating from 
the second or third century has been un- 
covered, show examples of architecture 
strongly influenced by Roman designs and 
methods of construction. It must be sup- 
posec that knowledge and use of the Latin 
tongue, and the reading of Roman literature, 
were widespread among the people of Ar- 
menia. There is no doubt that Armenian 
young men were sent to Rome to comp?ete 
their education, as formerly students had 
been sent to Athens. The Armenian people, 
moreover, were accorded the means of learn- 
ing Latin in their own fatherland through 
their associations with the soldiers of the 
several Roman garrisons stationed in vari- 
ous Armenian cities. Even today, not a 
few Latin inscriptions are found in old 
Armenia. In Greek inscriptions left by 
King Tiridates (third century), there is 
retained, for example, the Latin name of 
the month of February. 

eee 


The “Parthian Party” counterbalanced 
Rome’s influence in Armenia. The activi- 
ties of the pro-Parthian group maintained 
among the people an enmity not only to- 
wards Rome, but towards anything that 
smacked of the West. Parthia was similar 
to Armenia in many ways. Racial ties, 
similarity of customs and character, and an 
almost identical religious code had bound 
the people of Armenia and Parthia from the 
earliest. In addition to these ties, it was 
believed that an agreement with Parthia 
would ensure Armenia’s independence 
whereas, on the other hand, a rapproach- 
ment with Rome meant subjection and vas- 
salage: The Romans, in effect, were aiming 
at accomplishing just this through their de- 


mand that the Armenian kings receive their 
crown from Roman hands. 

During the middle of the first century af- 
ter Christ, the Parthians succeeded in rais- 
ing to the Armenian throne a branch of 
their royal family, the Arsacides. Tiridates, 
the king who went to Rome, was an Arsacid. 
The Arsacides soon became nationalized and 
Armenianized; but they continued to main- 
tain kindred relations with the kings of 
Parthia, their relatives, who, in turn, recip- 
rocated the good-will of their Armenian 
brethren and thus strengthened the many 
bonds existing between Parthia and Arme- 
nia. 

Being people of a comparatively low cul- 
tural plane, the Parthians were unable to 
influence Armenia culturally. In _ truth, 
Armenia’s close relations with Parthia mere- 
ly strengthened among the Armenians the 
traditional old love for things Iranian. Thus 
it was that Armenia, subject to Romaniza- 
tion but still inclined toward neighboring 
Persia, progressed under two parallel influ- 
ences—under that of the west, and that of 
the east. 

The’ Armenian poli: cal scene changed 
sharply when the Parthian line of kings of 
Persia fell (cir. 226 A.D.), to be replaced 
by the Sassanian dynasty which severed 
abruptly the traditional ties which had 
been maintained by those kings whose 
throne they had seized. The Sas- 
sanian monarchs dreamed of restoring 
the old and magnificent Persian monarchy; 
and in their efforts to this end, they tried to 
revive Persia’s early customs, and to re- 
establish the ancient Zoroastrian religion in 
its purely primitive state. The Sassanians 
proceeded to persecute everything that was 
Parthian. It was natural, therefore, for the 
Sassanians to look with unfriendly eyes upon 
Armenia which was still under the rule of 
Parthian Arsacid kings, the kins of a line 
of kings which they had overthrown. From 
the very moment of their accession to the 
Persian throne, moreover, the Sassanian 
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policy towards all the neighboring states, 
towards the Roman Empire and Armenia 
in particular, had been one of marked hos- 
tility. Roman cultural influence in Arme- 
nia was so strong just then that there was 
a strong possibility that a very close alli- 
ance between Rome and Armenia could be 
effected against the common foe. This was 
done; and during the course of the follow- 
ing century, Armenia, as Rome’s faithful 
ally, fought side by side with that state 
in all the wars which the Roman Empire 
waged on Persia. 

The tie between Armenia and Rome was 
strengthened further when Armenian King 
Tiridates III, together with the Armenian 
people, accepted Christianity and baptism 
(295-299, or 301 A.D.). 

* * 

Christianity, thus, became the state reli- 
gion of Armenia. By accepting this reli- 
gion, which soon took deep root in the soul 
of the people, Armenia attached itself to the 
West, to Christian Europe; and during the 
course of the succeeding centuries, the Ar- 
menians remained faithful to that religion 
to such a degree that the Mohammedan 
teachings which soon dominated the ma- 
jority of the populations of Middle Asia 
gained nary a foothold in Armenia. Chris- 
tianity opened an unbridgeable chasm be- 
tween the Armenians and the Persians. But 
notwithstanding all this, the new religion 
and the alliance with Rome, Armenia did 
not sever completely her relations with the 
East. Armenia, for instance, had accepted 
the new faith through the early ministra- 
tions of Syriac Christians in the homeland 
of whom Eastern customs and culture still 
maintained a foothold. Later, during the 
early development of Armenian literature 
and during the construction of Armenia’s 
most ancient Christian places of worship, 
this Syriac influence began to make itself 
felt. 

It is well known that Armenia’s loyalty 
to Rome was poorly repaid by that power. 


An infamous treaty concluded by the Em- 


peror Jovian with Persia left Armenia alone 
to bear the brunt of the blows of Persia. 
Tiny Armenia, very naturally, was unable 
to hold off that nation whose power sur- 
passed even the might of Rome. At the 
end of the fourth century and the beginning 
of the fifth, Rome and Persia actually di- 
vided Armenia between themselves. Arme- 
nia, then, remained separated into two parts 
—Byzantine Armenia and Persian Armenia 
—up to the seventh century. But the fron- 
tiers between these two parts of Armenja 
underwent changes from time to time as re- 
sult of conquests by such Byzantine em- 
perors as Justinian, Maurice, and Heracleus, 
who annexed to their empire portions of Ar- 
menia which they had won from Persia. 
These two Armenias became like separate 
cradles where the two fundamental elements, 
the Byzantine West and the Persian East, 
were developed and took form. 

The Byzantine emperors adopted a policy 
designed to Romanize their part of Arme- 
nia; in the language of the time, this meant 
that the Armenian people were being sub- 
jected to pressures and influences which 
would bring about their Hellenization. The 


monarchs established a governing body — 


whose activities in the matter of Helleniza- 
tion were empire-wide; Greek was- pro- 
claimed as the official language, and Greek 
trade, and Greek literature, and the like, 
were subsidized by the state. All efforts 
were made, what is more, to force the Ar- 
menian Church, which had from its earliest 
beginnings been an individual and separate 
entity, to acknowledge the supremacy of 
its Greek counterpart, and to conform to 
the latter. 

In Persian Armenia, according to the his- 
terian Yeghisheh, “the rule passed into the 
hands of the governors.” In full truth, the 
lords and masters of Persian Armenia col- 
lected all taxes and levies, sent definite 
quotas of men into the Persian armed 
forces, but conducted the internal business 
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of the country in a manner almost inde- 
pendent of the crown, a circumstance which 
led distinctly to feudalism. Even purely 
Iranian elements took root and developed 
in this section of Armenia; and it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the Persians them- 
selves would shed on the Armenian people 
their distinct influence, since they were the 
master race. The existence of this influ- 
ence, and the extent of its hold on the Arme- 
nian people, is attested to by the Iranian- 
Sassanian features which are found in the 
Armenian architecture of that period. 
* * # 

History has manifested to us the extent 
of the influence of either Byzantium or 
Persia upon the life, customs, and culture of 
Armenia. The national literature of that na- 
tion was born with the invention of the 
Armenian alphabet by St. Sahag and Mes- 
rob. In its swaddling infancy, the literature 
of Armenia fell strongly under the influence 
of Syriac letters; in fact, it is believed that 
the first translation of the New Testament 
into the Armenian was executed from a 
Syriac text. This first Armenian version was, 
of course, later revised after the original 
Greek. 

In the sixth century, however, Greek in- 
fluence on Armenian literature became very 
marked. Enormous auantities of Greek 
philosophical, theological, rhetorical, astron- 
omical, medical, geographical works, and 
others, were being translated into the Ar- 
menian. Armenia’s literature of that period, 
in truth, is classed as Hellenic in all things 
but language. The Greek movement reached 
its zenith in the seventh century when even 
the books in the Armenian conformed to 
Greek; and the Armenian language was en- 
riched by new expressions, thoughts, idioms, 
figures, and the like, borrowed from the 
Greek. In addition, Armenian authors 
showed a distinct tendency to borrow and 
place into their works the best features of 
Greek letters. The manifest clearness of 
mind, the analytical attitude to the subject 


being treated, the simplicity and accuracy 
of expression, which mark the Armenian lit- 
erary products of those years were qualities 
appropriated from the Greek. 

In the centuries of the early division of 
Armenia between Byzantium and Persia, a 
political group among the Armenian people 
having a distinct tendency towards the 
Persians counterpoised the Greek movement 
in Armenia. The strongest advocates of pro- 
Persianism were found among the higher 
strata of the common people, and especially 
among those landed people who had ac- 
quired their affluence through Persian in- 
fluence. Tradition, for example, censures 
Vasag, an Armenian governor of Persian 
Armenia, for having been influenced by per- 
sonal considerations into not having joined 
the cause of the people in the Armenian re- 
volt against Persia in 451. As another in- 
stance, an important segment of the Arme- 
nian people voluntarily held to the Persian 
side during the wars waged by Justinian 
against that nation; in fact, later on, the Ar- 
menian people of those sections of Armenia 
recently won from the Persian by Justinian 
raised rebellions against their new Byzan- 
tine master in order to effect the return of 
those territories to Persian rule. 

In spite of the series of Armenian revolts 
against the Persian yoke, those of Vartan 
Mamigonian (451), Vahan Mamigonian 
(511), the other Vartan (571), and other 
national leaders, there are many facts which 
indicate that there existed among the Ar- 
menians a political group which felt close 
ties with the East. 

The whole of Armenia came under the 
rule of the Caliph during the Arabian domi- 
nation of Armenia, starting in the middle of 
the seventh century. The consequence of 
this was that Armenia lost that tie with the 
West which had been maintained by virtue 
of Byzantine mastery of the land. Through 
four long centuries, Armenia’s culrure made 
appreciable progress under Eastern ‘nfiu- 
ence. Arab rule over Armenia remained un- 
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_ broken for. more than two centuries, from 
652 to-either 861 or 885; but during this 
period, Armenia gradually freed itself from 
the close rule of the Caliph. This curious 
fact is attested to by the decrease in the tax- 
ation-of the Armenians which dropped from 
13 million to 8 million dirhams in the eighth 
century, and from 4 million in the ninth 
century to'2 million in the tenth . 

The direct consequence of this decrease in 
the Caliph’s power over Armenia was the 
establishment of certain feudal estates in 
Armenia as semi-independent “kingdoms” 
or “principalities.” The Bagratid kingdom, 
which dated from 885, with its capital at 
Ani, was the most famous of these states. 
This kingdom, which lasted through two 
centuries and until Kagig II, the last of the 
Bagratid dynasty, was killed in 1079, flour- 
ished independently of the western world, 
from the new Europe where, in the ninth and 
eleventh centuries, the distinctively new cul- 
ture of the Medieval Era was coming into 
existence. During the period of Bagratid 
rule, we find no noticeable indications of 
Western European influence in Armenia. On 
the contrary, we find many customs and 
traits borrowed from the Mohammedan 
East. Though it is true that relations with 
the Byzantine Empire were reestablished, it 
must be remembered that that state, too, 
was subjected to eastern influence at the 
time. 

These two periods, the era of Arabian 
supremacy, and the two centuries of Bagra- 
tid rule, bore an eastern character, and Ar- 
menian art and life had assumed an Asiatic 
tinge. Thus, Byzantine influence on Arme- 
nian architecture which was so predomi- 
nantly marked during the sixth and seventh 
centuries gave way to the influence of Arabic 
architecture which had hitherto been sub- 
jected ‘to the secular architecture of the 
Armenians, and which, later, was in- 
fluenced to a certain degree by the Armenian 
methods of building churches and convents. 
Mohammedan influence also appears in Ar- 
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menian miniature painting. The trend in 
literature was completely diverted from the 
Hellenic. Armenian writers strove to-perfect 
a new style. It is entirely possible that Arabic 
and Persian lyric styles commenced to in- 
filtrate Armenian poetry at that time. When 
Arabic domination of Armenia was begin- 
ning to die out, the eastern influence on 
Armenia had begun to be felt in all walks 
of Armenia’s cultural life. But new and re- 
juvenating Western ideas were : about to 
enter Armenia. 
* * 

At the beginning of the XIth century, 
Byzantium swallowed up the kingdom of 
the Bagratids and the northern principali- 
ties. But these territories, in turn, were sub- 
jugated in the course of time by -new con- 
querors, the Seljuk Turks, who captured 
Ani, the capital city of Armenia, in. 1701. 
Armenian political identity, however, ‘was 
not destroyed by these successive blows, Ar- 
menian independence being restored anew 
in the south, in Cilicia. 

There, certain Armenian princes, chiefly 
those of the Roubenian family, established 
themselves, founded a state which at first 
was only a small principality, or barony, but 
which later assumed the proportions. of an 
intrinsically genuine kingdom. That state 
lasted approximately three centuries, from 
1080 to 1375. During this period, moreover, 
the rule of the Turk over historic Armenian 
lands to the north was broken through the 
aid of Christian Georgia; and princes of the 
lines of Ivan.and Zakar ruled in the region 
around Ani with the approval of Georgia, 
while neighboring districts were ruled by 
other princely Armenian houses. These semi- 
independent principalties, whose princes 


have been described as “long-armeéd” and 
who bore the title of “king,” lasted until the 
invasion of Timurlane (fourteenth century) 
and the advent of the Ottoman Turk, in the 
fifteenth century. 

A rapproachment took place between the 
Armenians of the Cilician kingdom and 
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Western Europe. From the moment of its 
birth, the Cilician Kingdom came into close 
associations with the Crusaders; and these 
relatonships with Europe were not severed 
subsequently, but were even extended. After 
their royal title had been conferred upon 
them by the Pope at Rome and the German 
Emperors, the Roubenians affiliated them- 
selves with noble western families through 
a series of marriages. There exist countless 
letters written in Latin by the Cilician kings 
and addressed to the Pope or the various 
kings of European states. Cilicia’s extensive 
commercial activities attracted to that state 
many foreign merchants. The large cities 
of Europe maintained colonies and institu- 
tions in the important communities of Ci- 
licia. A document dating from the time of 
King Levon V, in the fourteenth century, 
enumerates one by one the names of all 
mercantile vessels in Cilician ports, and their 
home ports, be it Genoa, Venice, Nimes, 
Montpellier, Crete, or elsewhere. The gov- 
ernment of Cilicia itself, furthermore, was 
patterned closely after western feudalism. 
The savants of Sis, Cilicia’s capital city, as 
a further example of the westernization, 
called themselves “Doctor”; and so closely 
were Armenian life and customs patterned 
after western types that Nerses of Lampron, 
a Cilician writer of the twelfth century, was 
constrained to complain that “the people 
had borrowed from the Westerners the love 
for transitory goods and beautiful trinkets.” 
At the same time, the culture of old Ar- 
menia continued its rapproachment with that 
of the Mohammedan East. Buildings of this 
period, brought to light in the excavations at 
Ani, show the prime characteristics of Arabic 
architecture. Remains-of articles used in the 
court of Armenia and the homes of that land 
offer eloquent testimonies of real “Eastern” 
magnificence. Though Northern Armenia 
maintained relationships with the Cilician 
Kingdom to its south, the isolated location 
of the former rendered it, very naturally, a 
member of the eastern family of nations. 
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Very naturally, too, the contemporary cul- 
ture of the New Persia and Georgia in- 
fluenced to a greater extent the culture of 
old Armenia than did the culture of Western 
Europe, since the latter could infilter into old 
Armenia only through Cilicia. The existence 
of several Armenian states, that of Cilicia 
and the so-called “long-armed” principali- 
ties, through three centuries, completed the 
process of the ages which resulted in giving 
the Armenians their dual character which 
was a compromise between the westérn and 
eastern elements, and which differed in man- 
ners and expressions. Destiny, it would seem, 
has ruled that these two influences should 
have succeding periods of domination and 
control of the Armenian people. 

SS .. - 

The Mongolian invasions and the Otto- 
man conquests brought an end to Armenian 
autonomy. During the following three cen- 
turies, the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth, all Armenian territories groaned 
under the Mohammedan yoke. The unpre- 
cedented devastation wrought by the in- 
cursions of Ghengis Khan, Timurlane, and 
the Ottoman Turks; the ruinous anti-Ar- 
menian policy of the Turkish Sultans and 
the Persian Shahs; the bloody wars waged 
almost wholly on Armenian soil between 
Persia and Turkey—all these snuffed out 
the light of Armenian culture, but could not, 
of course, destroy the culture of Armenia 
which had been developed through two 
thousand years. 

It remained for Armenian colonies in Eu- 
rope, and to an extent for those flourishing 
Armenian communities in America and Asia, 
all of which served as repositories of Ar- 
menia’s culture, to lay the stones over which 
was built the regeneration of Armenian cul- 
ture. It was in those colonies that, among 
other things, the first Armenian printing 
houses were established, and it was in those 
communitics that a new Armenian litera- 
ture found its birth. These same Armenian 
colonies, in Venice, Vienna, Amsterdam, 
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Paris, etc., were able, because of their geo- fashions, and manners were being absorbed 
graphical position, to inculcate European by the enslaved people of Armenia proper. 
ideas and ideals among the Armenians. On Thus did time run its course through those 
the other hand, Mohammedan customs, heavy and weary centuries. 


(To be Continued) 














IMMORTALITY 


Nuver Koumyan 


Since your Mind is greater in me 
than my own, 

I shall think forever— 

even when my mind is quiet 
and seems to be no more. 


Since your Heart is nearer to me 
than my own, 

my heart will throb forever— 
even when my heart is silent 
and seems to be no more. 


Since your Feet and Hands are closer 
to me than my own, 

I shall work on forever— 

even when my work is done 

and I have no more. 


Since your will is stronger in me 
than my own, 

I shall do good deeds forever— 
even when my will is stilled 

and seems to be no more. 


Since You are much more I 
than all that I am, 

I am immortal like you— 
I am a part of you 

for ever and evermore. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE ARMENIAN 
BOUNDARIES AND THE REPATRIATION 


On October 24, last, the Armenian case 
pertaining to the territorial expansion of 
present-day Armenia—a case which was re- 
vived three years ago—was subjected to a 
severe blow by the Soviet government. 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vishinsky’s 
declaration before a subcommittee of the 
United Nations Assembly that Kars and 
Ardahan are Georgian territories made it 
plain that the Soviet government has never 
had the intention of extending the boundary 
of Armenia and, consequently, all efforts for 
that purpase hitherto put forth by the Ar- 
menians have been in vain. 

Despite Vishinsky’s explicit statement, 
there are still some Armenian factions which 
continue to mislead the public opinion as if 
nothing had happened; and what is worse, 
they have ventured to launch fund drives 
in the name of extending the boundary of 
Armenia. This they try to accomplish by 
distorting the meaning of Vishinsky’s clear 
cut statement, and by making the gullible 
public believe that the Soviet is still Arme- 
nia’s friend. While it is true that recently 
these factions have introduced a new pro- 
posal in which they no longer lay stress on 
tLe annexation of Turkish Armenian prov- 
inces to Soviet Armenia, their real aim still 
remains, however, the same. The change in 
the form is but a cloak. The provinces must 
be taken away from the Turks, they claim, 
but their future must be determined later 
by the Armenians themselves. Which Ar- 
menians, those in Soviet Armenia, or those 
in the dispersion? This they do not say. 

Obviously, these proponents do not in- 
tend to create a separate, free and inde- 
pendent Turkish Armenia, apart from the 
Armenia of today. They know very well 
that such a scheme is impractical under pres- 
ent conditions. 
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But they insist on this formula in the 
firm conviction that, once their demands are 
met, there will be no other way out for the 
Armenians but to demand the annexation 
of these territories to Soviet Armenia. Thus, 
they calculate, they shall avoid going on 
record as having supported the Soviet’s ex- 
pansionist policy, obstensibly having aligned 
themselves with the American principle of 
free determination, while in reality they will 
be acting in the interests of the Soviet. This 
sham enables them to mislead American 
public opinion, a tangible example of which 
is the recently created American Church 
Committee for Armenia. After Vishinsky’s 
explicit declaration, these proponents know 
very well, of course, that the Soviet govern- 
ment has no intention of annexing even Kars 
and Ardahan to Soviet Armenia; but that 
knowledge does not deter them from repre- 
senting the Soviet as the friend of the Ar- 
menian case. The new orientation is a mere 
face saving device, designed to fortify a po- 
sition rudely shaken by the Vishinsky state- 
ment. 

* * * 

It should be noted that, no matter how 
stunning to many the Vishinsky statement 
was, fundamentally, it has altered nothing 
in the basic situation, which obviously had 
taken an adverse turn as far as the exten- 
sion of the boundary of Armenia is con- 
cerned. The Vishinsky statement merely 
served to dissipate the rosy illusion in many 
minds in regard to Soviet’s real intentions 
about the Armenian case, and to make clear 
once and for all to even the most optimistic 
people that the Soviet has not the remotest 
idea of settling the Armenian question but, ~ 
on the contrary, aims to exploit that case in 
the interests of policies of its own—policies 
which do not concern the Armenians and 
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which are even diametrically opposed to 
Armenian interests. By indirectly encour- 
aging the Armenians to put forth such de- 
mands, the Soviet in reality intends only to 
intimidate the Turk, as it did in 1920, in 
order to lead eventually the whole of Tur- 
key into the Soviet fold. 

That explains why the Soviet government 
never laid any official claim, nor attempted 
to seize from Turkey any territories, not 
even Kars and Ardahan, which it easily 
could have occupied had it tried on the eve 
of Germany’s defeat or soon after. It did 
not try, because its real aim was making the 
whole of Turkey a satellite state, rather than 
the acquisition of only certain provinces. 
The occupation of Kars and Andahan, or 
any other Turkish Armenian provinces, 
would have defeated this aim by incurring 
the inveterate enmity of the Turk. 

It is likewise obvious that, if the Soviet’s 
real intention were not winning over Turkey 
as in 1920, and if it really had wanted to 
sever Kars and Ardahan from Turkey, it 
could have accomplished that plan before 
the San Francisco Conference without risk- 
ing a new war, and without incurring the 
serious opposition of Britain and the United 
States. 

It is also noteworthy that the Soviet gov- 
ernment only made mention of Kars and 
Ardahan officially and publicly in the United 
Nations Assembly at the late date of Octo- 
ber 24, 1947, when it was perfectly plain to 
all that it could not have seized these terri- 
tories without the risk of a new war; and it 
is even more curious that this official word 
was delivered not in the name of Soviet 
Armenia, but Georgia. Why? Because, it 
seems, in the opinion of Moscow, a de- 
mand registered in the name of Georgia 
would have been less irritating to the Turks, 
than a demand in the name of the Arme- 
nians. It should also be kept in mind that, 
in the event of annexing Kars and Arda- 
han to Georgia, Soviet Armenia would be 
almost completely severed from Turkey and, 
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thus, the Armenian case would be buried 
once and forever. From the Turkish view- 
point, the sacrifice of these two provinces, 
if it meant getting rid of the perpetual 
nightmare of the Armenian case, would be 
but an easy price to pay for insuring the 
Soviet’s friendship. In other words, there 
is nothing in the Vishinsky statement to i- 
dicate that the Soviet has relinquished its 
original plan of enlisting the friendship of 
entire Turkey. On the contrary, the new 
formula which obviously is more acceptable 
to Turkey, and offers some advantages, is 
calculated to serve as a bait to win the 
Turk’s friendship. 


* * * 


Whatever interpretation is put on the 
Vishinsky statement, one thing should be 
indisputably clear to all that, henceforth, 
freedom-aspiring Armenians have nothing 
to hope for from the Soviet government as 
far as their territorial aspirations are con- 
cerned. It should also be plain to all that, 
as long as the Soviet government is securely 
entrenched behind the iron curtain and con- 
tinues to threaten the freedom and the in- 
dependence of nations outside that iron cur- 
tain, the Armenian people shall never see 
the realization of their supreme national goal 
of a free, united, and independent homeland. 


This explains why the Armenian case has 
definitely ceased being a question which 
could admit of a separate solution, and has 
become an intricate and inseparable part 
of the general world situation affecting the 
fate of all nations, great or small, whose 
freedom and independence is still in jeop- 
ardy. Only when the world is rid of the 
Soviet totalitarianism—a menace which en- 
dangers whole mankind with political, so- 
cial, economic, and spiritual slavery—will 
the Armenian people, together witn a!! na- 
tions of kindred faie, be in a position to 
forge for itself a free, united, and indepen- 
dent homeland. In other words, a free, 
united, and independent Armenia is pos- 
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sible only in a free, united, and independent 
world. 

Simultaneously with the revival of the 
question of extending Armenia’s bounda- 
ries was the launching of the Armenian re- 
patriation movement. This was natural, 
because the two questions are intimately, 
if not inseparably interlocked. When years 
ago the Armenians in diaspora demanded 
repatriation to Armenia, the Soviet gov- 
ernment constantly avoided the issue, say- 
ing Soviet Armenia was too small to ac- 
commodate such great multitudes, that the 
country could admit newcomers only in so 
far as the marshlands were reclaimed and 
the arid regions irrigated, and even under 
these circimstances only a limited number 
could. be accepted into the homeland. But 
when approximately two years ago the 
Soviet government suddenly announced that 
the doors of Armenia were wide open to 
expatriates, and took steps to organize the 
mass exodus from various countries, the 
impression was prevalent that the Soviet 
had started the movement with the inten- 
tion of extending the boundary of Armenia. 

At first, this procedure seemed strange 
since it would have been far more rational, 
if not practical, first to extend the boundary 
of Armenia, and then invite the expatriates 
to come home. But the illusion of Soviet 
“good intentions” was so widespread among 
the Armenians immediately after the can- 
cellation of the Turco-Soviet treaty of friend- 
ship, that many ignored the obvious incon- 
gruity, and fell heartily in line with the new 
movement. ‘This spontaneous outburst was 
not mitigated even after it became plain 
that the movement was being given partisan 
color, accompanied with overt and shocking 
acts of discrimination against the demo- 
cratic groups, thus disrupting the Armenian 
communities of the world which were the 
sources of the exodus. 

Presently it became apparent that, in or- 
ganizing the repatriation, far from following 
a policy of extending Armenia’s boundary, 


it was the Soviet’s intention to pursue politi- 
cal and economic aims which were alien to 
the Armenian people and which served 
solely the interests of Soviet ideology. This 
became a certainty when, on October 24 
last, at a meeting of the United Nations 
Assembly, Vishinsky pronounced his in- 
famous statement pertaining to Kars and 
Ardahan, leaving no doubt in any miad 
that the extension of Armenia’s boundary 
was farthest from Soviet thoughts. 


* # *# 


To complicate matters further, there is 
no evidence that Soviet Armenia at present 
is in a position to accommodate new multi- 
tudes. It is inconceivable that during the 
war the marshlands could have -been re- 
claimed, the arid regions irrigated, or that 
housing construction could have been ac- 
celerated to accommodate tens of thousands 
of newcomers. Neither can it be said that 
the food situation has improved over the 
pre-war period. Therefore, there is abso- 
lutely no guarantee that the newcomers 
will not be forced to move to other regions 
of the Soviet Union, or that former resi- 
dents will not be forced to move out in order 
to make room for the newly arrived. 


Direct information from Armenia, as well 
as the stories of disillusioned escapees, leave 
no doubt that, despite the bombastic news 
emanating from Soviet sources, there is 
neither adequate housing, food, nor work 
in Armenia for the newcomers. It could 
not be otherwise, for what Soviet Armenia 
could not accomplish in the comparatively 
normal setting of the pre-war period, cer- 
tainly it could not in the disruption and the 
inflation of the post-war period. 

There are other potent considerations 
which discount the theory that, in organiz- 
ing the repatriation, the Soviet intention 
was the reassembly of the Armenians in 
Armenia. Had this been the case, repatria- 
tion would have started from regions much 
closer home. There are, for example, scores 
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of thousands of Armenians scattered within 
the various republics of the Soviet Union 
who are in danger of swift assimilation and 
whose return to the homeland is far more 
imperative than the Armenians outside the 
Soviet Union. Another proof of the Soviet’s 
good faith, affecting the solidarity of Ar- 
menia, would have been the return to Ar- 
menia of the overwhelmingly Armenian pop- 
ulated regions of Akhalkalak, Karabagh, 
and Nakhitchevan, instead of their aban- 
donment to the alien rule of Georgia and 
Azerbaidjan. 

An additional motive of the repatriation 
movement is to furnish working hands for 
the reconstruction of war-torn Ukrainia, 
Belyo-Russia or Russia proper. It is com- 
mon knowledge that, in order to carry out 
the five year plans, the Soviet is in need of 
thousands of artisans, mechanics, and work- 
ers of all categories. This explains why the 
the Soviet has consistently refused to re- 
lease millions of war prisoners although it 
is honor bound to return them home. This 
explains why the Soviet has been feverishly 
trying to lure thousands of Russians, Ukrai- 
nians, and Belyo-Russians who live abroad 


into the Russian homeland. And lastly, this. 


explains why the Soviet is tempting the 
Armenians of the dispersion to come home, 
without any guarantees that, to make room 
for the newcomers, the natives will not be 
forced out to Ukrainia, Belyo- Russia, and 
other regions, as labor hands in the recon- 
struction of the Soviet’s war-torn economy. 

Furthermore, the repatriation is intended 
to serve the customary Soviet propaganda 
at home and abroad. In foreign countries, 
the repatriation is calculated to counteract 
the exceedingly adverse impression left by 
the determined refusal of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Soviet nationals to return to Russia. 
While this refusal is a damning reflection 
on the Soviet regime, the voluntary return 
of thousands of Armenians may, on the 
other hand, help bolster that shattered pres- 
tige. Inside the Soviet Union, the repatria- 
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tion can and does serve as a potent argu- 
ment to show the skeptics and malcontents 
how intolerable life in capitalistic countries 
must be when men voluntarily desert these 
lands for life in the Soviet Union. 

Lastly, it is quite obvious that, in organ- 
izing the repatriation, it is the Soviet’s in- 
tenton to disrupt the Armenian communi- 
ties of the world. That is why the Soviet, 
at the very outset of the repatriation, in- 
augurated a policy of persecution against 
the most powerful and the most democratic 
Armenian organization, the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation, whose outright offer of 
full support was rudely repulsed. That is 
the reason for the iniquitous discrimina- 
tory policy against the members and the 
followers of the Federation, including inqui- 
sition, and resignations from the: party, as 
a prerequisite for repatriation. This is why 
the members of the Federation were scru- 
pulously banned from any participation in 
repatriation committees, and why they were 
sedulously represented as “anti-Armenians,” 
and “anti-repatriationists.” This also ex- 
plains why the Soviet spared no effort to 
wreck the Armenian communities and to 
discredit them in the eyes of sheltering peo- 
ples and governments as an undesirable ele- 
ment. An eloquent example of the latter 
was the case of 150 Armenian Americans 
who some three months ago left for Soviet 
Armenia, with such a provocative and indis- 
creet fanfare on the part of Soviet agents 
that a furore arose in the American press, 
and a dark shadow of suspicion might have 
been cast on the overwhelming loyal ma- 
jority of Armenian Americans. 

The moral and material wrecking of the 
Armenian communities of the world was 
another object of the repatriation. Witness 
the outrageous manner in which the Soviet 
treated the Armenians. For the Russian 
and the Ukrainian expatriate, it assumed 
the total cost of transportation, but when it 
came to the Armenians, the Soviet forced 
them to carry half the burden. Having no 
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hope of obtaining funds from either the 
Russian or Ukrainian expatriates, it did not 
even try; but it counted heavily on extort- 
ing from the Armenians whose proverbial 
patriotism, generosity, and willingness to 
sacrifice is well known. It inaugurated drives 
for millions of dollars among the Armenian 
communities in an effort to drain to the 
utmost all means available for their social 
and cultural needs, to wreck their public 





institutions abroad by selling their churches 
and schools, as it did in Greece, and reduce 
them to chaos. And invariably it used these 
sums to reimburse its agents in the disper- 
sion, to bolster the communist organizations, 
to prolong the life of communist news- 
papers, and to carry on the fight against all 
loyal, democratic organizations which re- 
fused to play the role of tools for the Krem- 
lin: R. D. 











WHEN 


Diana Der Hovanesian 


When I am fat and forty 
And you are slightly bald 
And both of us are strangers 
Never to meet at all. 


I with my grocery basket, 
You with a black cigar 
Emerging from a barber shop 
That might be near or far. 


Could anyone imagine 

Through all this world of tears 
I was once a fairy princess— 

- You, a knight among the peers? 








A PROBABLE SOURCE OF 


“FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH” 


By ARSHAG MAHDESIAN 


(Editor of the former “The New Armenia”) 


Various opinions have been expressed as 
to how Franz Werfel conceived the idea of 
writing his famous novel, FORTY DAYS 
OF MUSA DAGH. Mention has been 
made of his visit to the venerable Armenian 
Convent, at Saint Lazare, Venice, Italy, to 
study the Armenian history and literature; 
and to Damascus, to assemble facts about 
the persecution and the deportation of the 
Armenian people by the Turks, but so far 
no reference has been made to a personal 
story, entitled A RED CROSS THAT 
SAVED FOUR THOUSAND, in which the 
Reverend Dikran Andreasian, narrates, in 
a prosaic language, how 5,000 Armenians, 
on Musa Dagh, defended themselves, brave- 
ly, for forty-four days, against Turkish 
soldiers and hordes, and how, finally, 4,000 
of them were rescued through a white flag, 
with a huge red cross painted at the center, 
which caught the attention of the French 
cruiser GUICHEN. 

The Reverend Andreasian’s story, trans- 
lated into English by the Reverend Dr. 
Stephen Trowbridge, was published in the 
January, 1916 issue of The NEW AR- 
MENIA, and a few days later reprinted 
in the New York Evening SUN. 

I surmise that Dr. Johannes Lepsius, the 
Armenophile German pastor, who received 
The NEW ARMENIA regularly, and who, 
according to Franz Werfel, was furnishing 
him with materials, must have shown him 
the Reverend Andreasian’s A RED CROSS 
THAT SAVED FOUR THOUSAND. 

Except for romantic inventions, fictitious 
personages and dramatic scenes, almost all 
the leading characters, gripping incidents, 
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elaborately portrayed by Franz Werfel in 
FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH, are 
found in A RED CROSS THAT SAVED 
FOUR THOUSAND. 

In one instance, Vide pp 429-430 of 
FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH, Franz 
Werfel has borrowed, nearly verbatim, 
from the manifesto, which the Reverend 
Andreasian had prepared, in _ triplicate 
copies, to be delivered by Armenian swim- 
mers to any passing European vessels. It 
reads, in part: 


“To any English, American, French, Italian or 
Russian admiral, captain or authority whom this 
petition may find; we appeal in the name of God 
and human brotherhood. 

“We, the people of six Armenian villages, about 
5,000 souls in all, have withdrawn to that part of 
Mousa Dagh called Damlajik which is three hours 
journey northwest from Suediye along the seacoast. 

“We have taken refuge here from Turkish bar- 
barism and torture, and most of all from the out- 
raging of the honor of our women. 

“Sir, you must have heard about the policy of 
aanihilation which the Turks are applying to our 
nation. Under cover of dispersing the Armenians 
as if to avoid rebellion, our people are expelled 
from their houses, deprived of their gardens, their 
vineyards, and all of the possessions. 

“This brutal program has already been applied 
to the city of Zeitoun and its thirty-two villages, 
of Albustan, Geoksun, Yarpouz, Gurin, Diarbekir, 
Adana, Tarsus, Mersin, Deort Y ol Hadjin, et cetera. 
And the same policy is being extended to all the 
one and half million Armenians in different parts 
of Turkey. .. . 

“Sir, we appeal to you in the name of Christ! 

“Transport us, we pray you, to Cyprus or any 
other free land. Our people are not indolent; we 
will earn our own bread if we are employed. 

“If this is too much to grant, transport at least 
our , old people and children, equip us with 
sufficient arms, ammunition and food, and we will 
work with you with all our might against the Turk- 
ish forces. Please sir, do not wait until it is too 
late! 








— 
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“Respectfully your servant, for all the Christians 
here, 


Dikran Andreasian” 


My friend, Mr. Joseph Henry Jackson, 
the erudite book reviewer of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, who read the Reverend 
Andreasian’s A RED CROSS THAT 
SAVED FOUR THOUSAND, agrees with 


my conjecture that Franz Werfel must have 
seen that story. 

Verily a great artist, Franz Werfel, who 
with his creative genius, and in an ornate 
and exalted style, has transmitted the alloy 
of A RED CROSS THAT SAVED FOUR 
THOUSAND into the gold of FORTY 
DAYS OF MUSA DAGH! 








MOVING 


Lootfi Minas 


All things, like the dead after battle, 
Heap, Heap once more 

On your decrepit wagon, 

Like a hearse before my door. 


With these old chairs and pillows, 
Move me and my desire 

Like pillows on your wagon— 
Let out like me for hire. 


Leave the chairs in disorder 
Or set them in a row 

Into this house as tenants, 

Chairs and everything go. 


We shall move like gypsies, 
Following the path of bread 
Until the last moving 

Into the house of dead. 


When ever I move my belongings 


And pile my books on the shelf 
Like bricks, I think I am building 


A house for myself. 











THE CHURCH 
OF ARMENIA 


By NOUBAR MAXOUDIAN 


The Church of Armenia, like the Roman 
and Greek Orthodox churches, is of apos- 
tolic origin; but it is the oldest state church 
in the world. Christianity was declared 
the state religion of Armenia in 301 A.D. 
by King Tiridates, whereas a similar decla- 
ration for the Roman Empire was made 
twelve years later, in 313 A.D. by Con- 
stantine the Great. Thus, Armenia, and not 
Rome, was first to espouse Christianity as 
the state religion. 


ORIGINS OF THE CHURCH 


According to Armenian tradition, imme- 
diately after the resurrection of Christ, two 
of His disciples, Thaddeus and Bartholo- 
mew, visited Armenia and made converts. 
Bartholomew, whose arrival in Armenia is 
accepted to have taken place at about 44 
A.D., preached for 16 years and was mar- 
tyred there; Thaddeus preached for 8 
years (35-43). During the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era, there were two 
Patriarchial thrones in Armenia; Ardaz, and 
Siunik, both of which had fifteen occupants, 
as successors of Christ’s disciples. 

Subject to the persecutions of three Ar- 
menian kings, Artaxias (110 A.D.), Chos- 
roes (223), and Tiridates (287), Christianity 
did not thrive in the earlier stages, but that 
the new religion was making tangible prog- 
ress is attested to by Tertullianus and other 
church historians who mention Armenia as 
one of the countries which were represented 
in Jerusalem on the Day of the Pentecost, 
and by Adrian Fortesque who records the 
name of Meruzanes, Patriarch of Armenia, 
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to whom Dionysius of Alexandria wrote a 
letter in 254 A.D. 


STATE RELIGION 


An early attempt to extinguish Christian- 
ity in the Third Century was made by the 
Persians who had overrun Armenia; but 
after their defeat, and with the recovery of 
Armenia’s indepeadence, King Tiridates 
(287-336), after a brief adherence to the 
pagan religion, was eventually converted 
to the new faith by Saint Gregory the Illu- 
minator, a youth of noble Christian family, 
who later became the first Catholicos—Su- 
preme Patriarch—and the founder of the 
Armenian church. At this time, the capital 
of Armenia was Vagharshapat, in the vicinity 
of Mount Ararat; and here Saint Gregory 
erected a great cathedral and the famous 
monastery of Etchmiadzin which to this day 
is the seat of the Armenia Holy See. All 
this took place in 301 A.D., twelve years 
before the decree of Constantine the Great, 
clearly establishing the fact that Armenia 
was the first country in history to adopt 
Christianity as the state religion. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
CHURCHES 


The Church of Armenia was independent 
from the start. St. Gregory preached in the 
Armenian language, while the descendents 
of the former pagan priests became edu- 
cated in a Christian school which, in the 
course of time, became a seminary for the 
training of future bishops of Armenia. 
These pupils headed twelve episcopal sees 
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founded by Gregory, and most of them be- 
came diocesan bishops which at the time 
numbered about 400 throughout the coun- 
try. The throne of the Supreme Patriarch, 
generally known by the Armenians as the 
Catholicos, became hereditary in some Ar- 
menian families. 

The Armenian Church was represented 
in the first three church councils, Nicea, 325, 
Constantinople, 381, and Ephesus, 431, 
which dealt with the then rising heresies 
introduced by Arius, Macedonius, and Nes- 
torius, and was a participant in the excom- 
munication of these heretics. 

To contrast the independent role which 
the Armenian Church played in the per- 
petual controversies which busied the Chris- 
tian church in the earlier stages, it is neces- 
sary to recount the particular nature of the 
heresies which took definite form in the de- 
liberations of the Council of Ephesus. Brief- 
ly, the controversy centered on the question 
of the nature of Christ. Nestorius, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, advocated the 
duality of nature, namely, the divine and the 
human which co-existed in Christ but were 
never united in him. Accordingly, Nes- 
torius called Mary “the mother of the man 
Christ,” and not “the mother of God Christ.” 
He maintained that Mary did not give birth 
to a divinity, but only to a man who was the 
instrument of divinity. He did not deny 
that Christ was God, but insisted on human 
completeness in Him. 

This view was vigorously opposed by 
Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexandria (412-444), 
who maintained that in Christ resided 
strength to make human nature divine. In 
the dual personality of Christ, he insisted, 
the dominant personality was the Logos, 
that the Logos took on flesh, and that the 
human element had no personality apart 
from the Logos. He, too, acknowledged the 
two natures, but maintained that, of the two, 
the divine transcended, and, consequently, 
Mary was the Mother of God. The Council 
of Ephesus (431) settled the controversy 
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in favor of Cyril, and Nestorius was excom- 
municated. 

After the death of Cyril, however, with 
the accession of Dioscurus, matters took an- 
other change. The new Patriarch was at 
odds with Flavius, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople; but he had a powerful ally in 
Constantinople in the person of a certain 
Eutyches, an aged abbot, who was attacking 
the doctrine of Nestorius, and who became 
hopelessly involved in his interpretation of 
the duality of the nature of Christ. He 
maintained that Christ possessed two na- 
tures before the union, but after the union, 
he possessed only one nature. This doc- 
trine did away with the duality of natures, 
merging the human into the divine, which 
is the doctrine known as Monophysism. 

Both Eutyches and Flavius wrote to Pope 
Leo I who took the side of Flavius. This 
and other causes called for a new Council 
which convened in Chalcedon in 451, at- 
tended by over 600 bishops. The Arme- 
nian church took part in this Council which 
for forty years was not even confirmed by 
the disputants, because, besides the matter 
of Eutyches, there were quite a number of 
other points which demanded solution, the 
most important question being the contra- 
position of one patriarchal see against the 
other, an idea which the Armenians could 
never entertain. Even three emperors of the 
East did not confirm the Council of Chalce- 
don, on account of the notorius vanity and 
envy which prevailed among the Patriarchs. 
One of these emperors, Zeno, who had be- 
stowed on the Archbishop of Cyprus the 
independence of the Church of Cyprus, is- 
sued an order called “Henotikon” which 
confirmed the former three Councils, and 
anathematized Nestorianism, Eutycheian- 
ism, and the Council of Chalcedon. 

The Church of Armenia adopted the de- 
cree of Henotikon as the correct doctrine, 
and at a subsequent Council held in Dvin, 
Armenia, in 506, it rejected the doctrine of 
Nestorius and Eutyches, condemning both, 
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and went on record for the Council of Ephu- 
sus as the final conclave for the settlement 
of controversial doctrines. During the fol- 
lowing years, when the Greeks and the 
Latins came to recognize the Council of 
Chalcedon as the Fourth Ecumenical Synod, 
the Armenians refused to make any such 
acknowledgement. After the Council of 
Dvin in 506, the matter of ecclesiastical con- 
troversies was closed for the Armenians once 
and for all. 

In subsequent years the Greeks and the 
Latins held three more “General Councils,” 
but finally, after the seventh conclave, the 
Greeks refused to attend, while the Latins 
kept on until they brought the whole num- 
ber of church councils to twenty one; and 
while they were isolated after the seventh 
council, they still recognize the whole of 
twenty one as quite ecumenical. Thus, the 
Latin Church has had twenty one ecumeni- 
cal councils, the Greeks seven, and the Ar- 
menians only three which are the earliest, 
and the ones participated in by all churches 
of the world. Both the Greek and Latin 
churches have often tried to force the Ar- 
menian Church into submission to either 
the Pope of Rome or the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, but have utterly failed. The 
Armenians have remained loyal to the pris- 
tine traditions and doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Faith. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
CHURCH OF ARMENIA AND THE 
GREEK AND LATIN CHURCHES 


The following are not basic differences of 
faith; they emanate from divergent and con- 
flicting interpretation of dogma. 

1. The Armenian Church does not rec- 
ognize the decree of Pope Leo I, forcibly 
imposed upon Christendom at the Council 
of Chalcedon. 

2. Unlike the Latin Church, the Arme- 
nian Church does not believe nor teach that 
there is no salvation for those who are out- 
side of her fold, nor like the Greek Church, 
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does it insist that those who do not prac- 
tice the particular Armenian ritual aré not 
true Christians. In this sense, the Arme- 
nian Church is both liberal and tolerant. 

3. The Armenian Church does not rec- 
ognize the Pope of Rome as the Head of 
the Universal Church of Christ, but only 
as the Patriarch of the Latin Church of the 
West. The Greek Orthodox Church agrees 
with the Armenians on this point. ~~ 

4. Inthe Armenian church only oné mass 
can be held a day, whereas, in the Latin 
Church masses may be celebrated in accord- 
ance with the number of altars in that 
church. The Greek Orthodox Church agrees 
with the Armenians on this point. — 


5. The Latin Church observes both 
vocal and silent mass, but the Armenians 
celebrate only vocal mass. The Greek Or- 
thodox Church agrees with the Armenians 
on this point. 

6. The Armenian Church uses only un- 
leavened bread and pure wine, unmixed 
with water, while the Latin Church uses 
unleavened bread but mixes cold water with 
the wine; The Orthodox Greek Church 
mixes hot water with wine, and uses yeasted 
bread. 

7. The Latin Church dispenses Holy 
Communion with bread only, while the Ar- 
menian Church uses both bread and the 
wine. The Greek Orthodox Church agrees 
with the Armenians on this point. 

8. In the Armenian Church, Christmas 
falls on the 6th of January, while the Latins, 
the Greeks, and all other Christian churches 
observe December 25 as Christmas Day 
which was introduced later. The Arme- 
nian Christmas Day was the original date 
accepted and practiced by the Christian 
churches until the Fifth Century. 

9. The Latin Church does not grant di- 
vorce, but the Armenian and Greek Ortho- 
dox churches may order divorce under justi- 
fiable circumstances. 

10. The Latin Church claims that the 
Holy Ghost comes from the Father and the 
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Son alike, while the Armenian Church main- 
tains that the Holy Ghost. proceeds only 
from the Father. The Greek Orthodox 
Church agrees with the Armenians on this 
point. 

11.. The Latin Church teaches that the 
human soul, after death, is tried by a certain 
Divine Court, and that innocents and sin- 
ners are ‘tried before the Final Judgement 
of Christ. The Armenian Church does not 
admit this idea. The Greek Orthodox Church 
agrees with the Armenians on this point. 

12. The Latin Church does not permit 
married priests in the West, but does so in 
the East.. The Armenian Church permits 
marriage for the priests. The Greek Ortho- 
dox Church agrees with the Armenians on 
this point. 

13. In selecting a priest, the Latin Church 
does not consult the wishes of the parish, 
while the Armenian Church never ordains 
a priest without the consent of the flock. 
The ' Greek Orthodox Church agrees with 
the Armenians on this point. 

1. The Latin Church practices biapeiam 
by sprinkling; the Armenian Church prac- 
tices immersion. The Greek Orthodox 
Church agrees with the Armenians on this 
point. 

15. The Armenian bishops receive their 
ordination and consecration by the Catholi- 
cos only; in the Latin Church, a bishop 
may be ordained by three bishops. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHURCH 
OF ARMENIA 


I have already explained that until the 
Fourth Century the Church of Christ was 
at least outwardly in complete fellowship 
in faith and charity, until the emergence of 
the heresies which busied it for centuries. 
At the Council of Nicea, 325 A.D., the at- 
tendant bishops, including the Armenians, 
issued the following formula on Jesus Christ: 

“Son of God of one nature with the 
Father, who came down from heaven and 
took on flesh and became man.” 


The subsequent Councils of Constantinople 
(381) and Ephesus (431) generally con- 
firmed this doctrine by recognizing the idea 
of “One nature united in the incarnate 
word.” The Armenian Church considered 
these Councils as sufficient and valid, while 
it rejected the subsequent councils as en- 
dangering the unity of the Christians. 

According to the Armenian theologians, 
the Armenian Church holds strictly to the 
ancient formula, and, therefore, does not 
admit the addition to the “filioque,” the 
particular judgement, the pains of purga- 
tory, the immediate beatific Vision, the 
transubstantiation, the indulgences, and the 
Papal theory of infallability. In the opinion 
of Armenian theologians, all these innova- 
tions were prepared and accepted by the 
Latin Church, as the result of an “im- 
proper interpretation of the practice of the 
primitive church.” From the days of the 
primitive church to the present, the Arme- 
nian Church has gone its own way, yielding 
nothing of its claims, repelling every in- 
fluence, from friend or foe, which is calcu- 
lated to detract it from the position it took 
in the Fifth Century. 

The Armenian Church has never been 
averse to the idea of Christian unity, but 
it desires a real union and not a mere mer- 
ger in a vaster organization. It has never 
tolerated the idea that “Union of Churches” 
should be a guise for domination, as has 
been the aspiration of the Latin Church, 
nor proselyting, as has. been the attempted 
practice of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The doctrine of the seven sacraments is 
practiced by the Armenian Church, but 
the extreme unction is given only to the 
priests. The baptism of infants is by im- 
mersion, complete and horizontal. Sprink- 
ling is only resorted to when absolutely 
necessary. Confirmation and communion 
immediately follow baptism, and only then is 
the completeness of baptism demonstrated. 
The sacraments of confirmation and com- 
munion need not be delayed in order to 
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be administered by a bishop, as is the prac- 
tice in the Latin Church. And the sacra- 
ment of communion recognizes no distinc- 
tion of age. Confession is usual before com- 
munion and is general; no examination by 
the priest is permitted. A few days inter- 
view occur between confession and absolu- 
tion to permit suitable preparation for com- 
munion. 

In accordance with the ancient customs, 
the sacrament of confession and communion 
should be recognized on the occasion of the 
following five festivals: Christmas, Ressu- 
rection, Assumption, Transfiguration, and 
the Exaltation of the Cross. The head of 
the Armenian Church is called CATHOLI- 
COS, who is the Supreme Patriarch of the 
Armenian nation, and presides. in the land 
of Ararat. He is addressed “His Holiness,” 
and “His Majesty,” and signs his name in 
red ink. 

There are, however, two catholicoses. In 
addition to the See of Etchmiadzin, the Ar- 
menian also maintain a catholicosate in Cili- 


cia—the former Lesser Armenia, which was 
an independent kingdom until 1375 A.D. 
The Catholicos of Cilicia is likewise styled 
“His Holiness,” or “His Majesty,” and is 
co-equal in rank of the Catholicos of Etch- 
miadzin. Within his jurisdiction, he ex- 
ercises the same powers and authority as 
his colleague in Etchmiadzin. 

Besides these two catholicosi, the Church 
of Armenia maintains two patriarchates: 
Jerusalem, and Constantinople, both of 
which are subordinate to Etchmiadzin. 

The Catholicos wears his ring on the 
fore-finger, while the Patriarchs, the bishops, 
and the archbishops wear theirs on the little 
finger. The use of rings is common to Latin 
ecclesiastics but not to the Greek. 

Apostolic, independent, democratic, lib- 
eral, and national, the Church of Armenia, 
the oldest state church in the world, takes 
distinct pride in its strict adherence to, and 
preservation of the traditions, customs, and 
the cardinal dogmas consecrated by the earl- 
iest fathers of the Christian Faith. 
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The Throne of the 
Catholicos of all Armenians, at the Mother 
Cathedral, in Etchmiadzin. Armenians 
everywhere are celebrating the 
500th Anniversary of its return to 
Etchmiadzin. 
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A Panoramic Study of the City of Yerevan, 
which is today the Capital 
of Soviet Armenia. 
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THE MUSEUM OF THE 
CITY OF YEREVAN 


By M. MARDIKIAN 


(From the Sovetakan Hayastan Monthly Magazine) 


This museum is located in the heart of 
Yerevan. During its ten year existence this 
institution has rightfully occupied a ranking 
position among Yerevan’s cultural founda- 
tions, yearly ‘luring into its halls tens of 
thousands of visitors of all classes including 
scholars, students, intellectuals, soldiers, 
military commanders, and various nation- 
ality visitors to the City of Yerevan. All 
these not only become acquainted with the 
history of the City of Yerevan, but they 
also catch a glimpse of the cultural values 
and the monuments of the Armenian people. 


Here are exhibited numerous _historic- 
archaeological relics, specimens of callig- 
raphy, and diagrams which depict the 
structure of the city from ancient times 
to the present. In a separate section of 
the building are carefully preserved articles 
and objects reminiscent of the city’s oldest 
dynasties. Here are seen tools made of 
stone and bone, millstones, mortar and 
pestle, clay utensils which have been dis- 
covered from the environs of Yerevan. One 
highly interesting object of antiquity is a 
tribal hearth, discovered in 1937, which has 
been carefully preserved in a glass case. A 
signboard hanging from the wall will re- 
mind the visitor that Yerevan is one of the 
most ancient habitations of Armenia, as 
proved by 7-8 inhabited places in the en- 
virons of Yerevan which have a history of 
2500 to 3500 years. 

There are divergent views as to the scien- 
tific etymology of the city’s name; however 
Soviet Armenology has verified that the 
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name Yerevan is derived from the Khaldic 
Eribani, meaning the land of the Eri who 
are supposed to be the aborigines. The 
name Yerevan is mentioned as early as the 
seventh century of the feudal era, and is 
referred to in the ninth century as a town. 
In the year 1264 a feudal lord named 
Sahmadi, a native of the City of Ani, 
bought Yerevan together with the environs 
and instituted there residential laws. By 
the 15th century the town already had be- 
come an apple of contention among Turkish 
tribes, and later, between the Turks and 
the Persians. - Finally, in the year of 1604 
Shah Abbas of Persia was first to seize the 
town from the Turks and forced the in- 
habitants, together with the population of 
the Ararat Valley, to emigrate into Persia. 
After a ten year period, Turkish rule 
between the years 1725 and 1735, the Per- 
sians again restored their rule over the 
Ararat Valley and thereafter, for nearly a 
whole century, Yerevan was under the rule 
of Persian Khans and Sardars, semi-inde- 
pendent chieftains who aimed to make 
Yerevan a buffer region between Persia 
and ever expanding Russia. In contrast 
with the period between the 10th and 15th 
centuries which is skimpy in materials, the 
period of Persian and Russian rules is rich 
with numerous and arresting subjects. 
During the 10-12th centuries Yerevan 
was noted for its wealth in commonplace 
clay utensils, followed by a prolific produc- 
tion of glassware and the beginning of the 
use of that article. Characteristic of this 
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period also are the archaeological relics 
of Armenian church architecture and sculp- 
ture. Two objects which strike the atten- 
tion of the visitor are a huge, cross-shaped 
tufa stone, embellished with manifold Ar- 
menian designs and inscriptions, and an- 
other tufa stone on which are inscribed the 
contract terms of sales and purchases. 

Another arresting object in this depart- 
ment is an archaeological map of Yerevan 
and environs, showing the Cyclops fortress, 
the cuneiforms, the tombs, urns carrying 
burnt ashes, caverns, churches and church 
stones, the stone bridge of Hrazdan and 
other fragments. 

Two highly valuable and extremely ar- 
resting objects are the two diagrams of the 
city of Yerevan by two French travelers, 
Jean Baptiste Tavernier and Charden in 
the Seventeenth Century. The first of these 
was done in Yerevan in the year of 1665, 
and the second, in 1673. The renowned Ar- 
menian novelist and initiator of the 
Armenian modern dialect, Khachatour 
Abovian, has left a classical description of 
the mansion and the fortress of the Sardar 
of Yerevan. Other descriptions have been 
contributed by ‘European travelers Charden 
(1673), the Italian Gimili (1694), the Eng- 
lishman G. Porter (1817), Morley (1813), 


and Debuois. 
.-@ .® 


A special division is devoted to the water 
supply of Yerevan. While it is generally 
known that the water of Yerevan is among 
the best in the world, ancient dwellers of 
Yerevan also made use of the waters of 
Hrazdan, Kedar, the various tributaries of 
the Forty Fountains which were not quite 
sanitary. During the 1937 excavations of 
Lenin Square, waterpipes of tufa structure 
were unearthed which were attributed to 
the 18th century, establishing clearly that 
Yerevan had at that early date a system 
of water distribution. At present Yerevan 
draws largely from the Forty Fountains for 
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its water supply, representing a network of 
distribution over 11,700 kilometers in 1945, 
as contrasted with 99 kilometers in 1920. 

In twin revolving glass show cases the 
visitor will see countless specimens of coins 
—Persian, Georgian, Ottoman, Roman, 
Byzantine, and Mongolian, attesting to the 
importance of Yerevan as a commercial 
center in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries. 

For centuries the object of the oppres- 
sions of Ottoman and Persian despotic 
rulers, the irate population of Armenia fixed 
their eyes on Russia as the source of their 
salvation. This hope was realized in the 
year of 1827, October 1, when the: Russian 
army entered Yerevan, an event which was 
the signal of a wholesale immigration total- 
ing 40,000 from Persian regions of Khoi, 
Salmast, Urmia, and Karadagh into Yere- 
van. The entry of the Russian army into 
Yerevan has been immortalized in a paint- 
ing by Roupeau (copied by the Armenian 
painter K. Gurjian) which depicts the Per- 
sian generals surrendering to the Russian 
army, laying down their arms and lowering 
their banners. Under the painting are ex- 
hibited specimens of contemporary arms, 
the keys to the fortress of Yerevan and 
the padlocks, the two banners of the First 
and Second regiments of the Persian army, 
and parts of Persian and Russian cannon. 
In this section are also found the works of 
the popular painters M. Saryan, F.. Terle- 
mezian, V. Kayfejian, S. Aghadjanian, S. 
Arakelian, K. Arevshadian, A. Minassian 
and others, depicting numerous. scenes and 
landscapes of Yerevan. The life and cus- 
toms of the ancient inhabitants of Yerevan 
is completed by a score or more supple- 
mentary paintings such as: “The Fruit 
Peddlers of Yerevan” “The Old Market 
Place of Yerevan” (the so-called Khantar), 
“Wedding in Yerevan,” “The Wearers of 
Papakh,” “The Candle Casting Old Man,” 
“The Old Artisans,” “The Yerevan Tram- 


way” (Gonga) and others. 




















There are numerous specimens of fighting 
arms, an ivory receptacle of powder, the 
apron (keshgul) of a Dervish, chinaware 
in blue caricature, and a third Persian ban- 
ner captured in war. Another interesting 
item are two statues of tufa stone, un- 
earthed in the excavations of Yerevan, de- 
picting a Russian and an Armenian warrior 
arm in arm. A separate section of the 
museum, endowed with beautiful paintings, 
photographs, and diagrams, gives the visitor 
a vivid idea of Yerevan under the Soviet 
regime. 

Starting with 14,463 in 1827, the popu- 
lation of Yerevan increased to 29,000 in 
1913, 50,000 in 1920, and 210,000 in 1945. 
As compared to 300,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity supplied in 1920, the year 1945 
shows a growth of several tens of millions 
of kilowatt hour power. In 1920 the City 
of Yerevan had a single trolley car driven 
by horses with a six kilometer car line; in 
1945 this line was increased to 39 kilo- 
meters, driven by electricity, which accom- 
modated 32 million commuters. In 1920 
the residential area of Yerevan was 200,000 
square meters, in 1945 this figure increased 
to 800,000 square meters. 

At present plans are on foot for the 
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establishment of a new division in accord- 
ance with the new five year plan. 

In the department of Soviet Yerevan are 
exhibited painter Y. Savoyan’s two works, 
“Comrade Stalin in Baku in 1920,” and 
“Comrade Ordzonitzike in Yerevan.” In 
the first painting the artist portrays the 
Bolshevik staff of Transcaucasia, headed 
by Stalin who is offering to Ordzonitzke and 
Mikoyan certain propositions in regard to 
the leadership of the socialist revolution 
which has started in Armenia. The second 
painting portrays the execution and the 
realization of these instructions. Here is 
exhibited the copy of Ordzonitzike’s tele- 
gram which gives the news of the start of 
the revolution in Karvansarai (Itchevan, 
Armenia.) 

Visitors of the museum have left behind 
countless lines of admiration in the diary 
of impressions, and many have offered prac- 
tical suggestions for future improvement. 
Among these visitors, a member of the 
Estonian Delegation, Minister of Health 
Victor Khal, left behind the following warm 
words of appreciation: “Glory to the oft- 
tortured but heroic Armenian people, which 
has enriched the world with its valuable 
cultural contributions.” 
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Onnig Mekhitarian 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The defense of Van is one 
of several local stands which the Armenians put 
up in reply to the Turkish policy of extermina- 
tion inaugurated at the outset of World War I. 
These resistance stands were made from a sheer 
instinct of self-preservation, with no hope of out- 
side aid, after the Armenians were convinced that 
they could hope for no mercy from the Turk and 
it was perfectly plain to all that this was to be 
a fight to the finish. Some of those heroic stands, 
such as Musa Dagh, and Van, were success- 
ful as result of unexpected «nd iimely rescue. 
Others, such as Ourfa, Shabin Karahissar and 
others had a more tragic ending, resulting in 
the complete annihilation of the defenders. 

The story of the defense of Van which will be 
presented in these pages in serial form, is not 
written by a historian, and, therefore, it does not 
pretend to be a historical narrative. It is rather 
a diary of events, or memoires, with considerable 
detailed account which is interesting to the 
native of Van rather than to the historian.’ On- 
nig Mekhitarian, the author of the story, was 
a member of the military council which directed 
the resistance and speaks as an eye witness. 

Aikestan, the Armenian section of the City 
of Van, which constituted the defenders’ fortress, 
accommodated a population of 75,000, largely 
drawn from the fleeing refugees of the neighbor- 
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The Defense of Van 


ing villages. To annihilate this force, the Turks 
mustered their gendarmery, thousands of reg- 
ulars, 12 cannon, and tens of thousands of 
Kurdish irregulars armed by the government, in 
addition to the Turkish population of the city 
which were likewise armed to the teeth by the 
local government. Against this formidable force, 
the Armenians could rally only 1055 armed 
troops and a hand-made ramshackle cannon. In 
addition to the Turkish enemy, the Armenians 
had to face three deadly internal enemies: the 
spectre of famine, disease, and universal punic. 
Their case looked hopeless. But the Armenians 
defended themselves courageously for nearly one 
month, from April 7 to May 3rd when the 
hostilities ceased with the advent of the Russian 
armies, and the Armenians drove away the Turks 
and took full possession of the city. 

Despite its historiographical imperfections, the 
defense of Van is a story which tingles the heart 
with the audacity, the courage, the originality, 
the initiative, and frequent heroic flights of the 
defenders, replete with adventures, acts of reck- 
lessness and daring, and miraculous escapes. The 
story also conclusively proves the indisputability 
of the guilt of the Turkish government, and dis- 
sipates once and forever the recently Turkish 
inspired legend that “the Armenians brought 


‘upon themselves their own massacres.” 
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THE DEFENSE 
OF VAN 





(Part 1) 





By ONNIG MEKHITARIAN 


(Translated from the original Armenian by 
Hrayr Baghdoian) 


THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN VAS- 
BOURAGAN FROM SEPT. 1914, TO 
APRIL 7, 1915 


The participation of the Turkish govern- 
ment in the World War forced the Armen- 
ians to throw themselves into the vortex of 
war. 

;efore the declaration of war, the Ar- 
menians of Van, as in all the provinces of 
Turkey, filled out and strengthened the 
fighting ranks of the Turkish army. Ac- 
cording to official Turkish evidence and the 
open confession of the Turkish press, the 
Armenian soldier was the most faithful 
defender of the Ottoman fatherland. He 
gave proof of his patriotism both during 
the Turko-Italian War, and the Balkan 
conflict which followed upon it. Even 
Enver Pasha, the Turkish Minister of War, 
who later became the executioner of the 
Armenians, made eloquent statements laud- 
ing the patriotism and fighting qualities of 
the Armenian soldier. 

Upon the very first rumors of war and 
the Ottoman government’s proclamation of 
general mobilization, thousands of Van’s 
Armenian youth, under the leadership of 
Aram, who was one of the leaders of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
marched to the government headquarters 
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at Van and enlisted into the Turkish armed 
forces. Like scenes took place in the 
surrounding villages and in the entire pro- 
vince of Vasbouragan. 

During the period of mobilization, the 
Armenian market-place of Van opened its 
doors to the Supply Department of the 
Turkish army. Goods worth millions were 
generously piled into the storehouses of the 
Ottoman army without prepayment, and 
frequently without even a common receipt. 
The Armenian merchant and shopkeeper 
provided the Turkish army with its every 
need—from hats to shoes. The Armenian 
artisan class — the tailors, shoemakers, 
mocassin-makers, builders, blacksmiths, 
even goldsmiths and engravers—gave its 
individual or combined services to the army. 
Public subscriptions of bread, flour, fats, 
wool, and other necessary material, were 
a commonplace occurrance in the cities, and 
the already economically overburdened 
people willingly took part in these drives. 

The entire weight of the war fell espe- 
cially upon the Armenian peasant laborer. 
His cupboard, although poor and small, 
was open to the Turkish soldier leaving -for 
the front even before the Turkish gendarm- 
ery visited the Armenian village on this or 
that pretext. “Legally,” frequently whimsi- 
cally, and in many instances savagely, these 
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gendarmes looted and carried off the last 
of the possessions of the Armenian peasant 
—not only his grain and cereal, but also 
his oxen and cows, his horses and flocks. 
Generally speaking, all kinds of produce 
became factually the property of the Turk- 
ish government. _ 

Under these drains, the Armenian village 
became economically exhausted and was 
headed toward inevitable famine and ruin. 
At the same time, too, the same village was 
giving labor and produce to the Ottoman 
Army, and was becoming deserted.* 

Armenian physicians and pharmacists 
likewise volunteered their services to the 
army, and all private drug stores were 
emptied for the benefit of the Turkish Red 
Crescent. 

Despite ail this, even before the outbreak 
of hostilities, the behavior of the Turkish 
government toward the Armenian volunteer 
was not only discriminatory, but even out- 
rightedly hostile. 

It became evident, finally, that the goods 
taken on the pretext of military necessity 
had been commandeered deliberately in 
order to effect the positive economic ruina- 
tion of each more or less Armenian village 
or city. The Turkish Military Council, 
with its multitude of great and petty offi- 
cials, impounded all kinds of Armenian 
property without regard to method. The 
military kept most of the confiscated pro- 
perty for itself; while the higher authorities, 
instead of punishing the criminals, studi- 
ously encouraged their despoiliations. 

The status of the Armenian soldier in 
the army was even worse. He felt the 
discriminatory spirit at every step. Over- 
time duty, barbarous whippings, merciless 
despotism, and the penalty of death for 





* According to law, men between 20-45 were sub- 
ject to military service; but in reality, due to the 
ignorance of the law on the part of the Armenian 
peasant, and the high-handedness of Turkish con- 
scription officials, almost all the best specimens of 
Armenian peasantry from 17-45 were forced to 
enter the army. 
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even the smallest suspicion were inescap- 
able, even the custom. It was likewise 
customary to make the racial honor, lan- 
guage, and religious beliefs of the Armenian 
soldier a daily object of ridicule. In the 
matter of food, clothing, and ordinary care, 
the conduct of the Turkish military authori- 
ties was positively discriminatory and 
hostile toward the taciturn and conscien- 
tious Armenian soldier. 


* * # 


The hostile disposition of the Turkish 
government increased from day to day, and 
after the declaration of war, that hostility 
changed to overt acts of cruelty and out- 
right murder. The country was given over 
to positive anarchy. Safe traffic from town 
to village became an impossibility. At first 
individual, and then mass murders and 
killings began in all sections of the province, 
especially in the outlying districts. Kur- 
dish bandit bands, with orders from the 
Turkish government and magistrates of all 
ranks, resumed their activities. The obedi- 
ent villagers were subjected to frequent and 
general searches, with its attendant in- 
dignities—beatings and lootings. 


Even the slight advance of the Rueiiier 


army on the eastern frontier of Van in 
November, 1914, added fuel to the racial 
and religious hatred of the Turks for the 
Armenians. The Turkish governors, ‘par- 
ticularly Jevdet Bey, the military governor 
of the frontier of Van, began to massacre 
the defenseless Armenian villagers. Fol- 
lowing the departure of the Russian a:t.-7 
from the region of Sarai, the villagers of 
Avzarig and Akhorig, with the surrounding 
provincials, were massacred to the last in- 
dividual. The Armenian population of the 
villages bordering this region took refuge 
in the Aikestan section of Van. Like events 
took place in Bash-kaleh. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Rus- 
sian army, the entire Armenian population 
of Bash-kaleh and its’ environs were. mas- 


ed 
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sacred. The number of Armenians killed 
in the district ranging from Sarai to Bash- 
kaleh in those days reached ten thousand. 
In ali that region, not a single Armenian 
house was left standing nor a single Ar- 
menian alive, excepting, of course, several 
thousand “fortunates” who, having lost the 
greater number of their relatives, took 
refuge in Aikestan and crowded its streets 
and cellars under horrible conditions. 

As a sequel to the Armenian massacres, 
the Armenian soldiery in the active army 
was simultaneously disarmed and done 
away with individually and en masse. The 
Turkish militiamen who accompanied the 
disarmed Armenian soldiers had special 
secret orders to kill them. The remains of 
what Armenian soldiers could be identified 
were found on many occasions in the Kho- 
chap and Arjag regions. 

At the same time, nearly all the Armen- 
ian counties of Vasbouragan were also in 
an uncertain and nerve-wracked state. In 
Timar, Turkish militiamen and gendarmes 
caused repeated clashes. In the village of 
Ererin, in the same locality, Turkish militia- 
men, under the pretext of searching the 
place, opened fire on innocent and unarmed 
Armenian people, a dozen of whom fell 
dead. Unable to stand this brutality, the 
courageous youth of the village showed its 
clenched fist. Serious clashes broke out be- 
tween the Armenians and the Turkish 
militiamen. The regular army units that 
came from the city, instead of restoring 
order and punishing the offenders, looted 
the entire village. Even the church was 
not spared. The stolen goods were freely 
and openly sold in the market place at 
Van. Most of the houses were burned, 
while the prominent men of the village were 
dishonored and brought to the city in chains 
to be imprisoned. 

In‘ the village of Pairak, in Timar, the 
Turkish gendarmes purposely resorted to 
violent measures in order to provoke a clash. 
At such a trivial incident, the government 


sent regular troops and two cannon from 
the city, and a dozen villagers were killed. 
The neighboring villages, like Pairak, were 
robbed and put to the torch. The dis- 
possessed, persecuted, and shelterless peas- 
antry again flocked to the city. Intending 
to veil its crimes and hatch new plots, the 
government requested Aram and Vramian 
to intervene so that “they might help restore 
tranquility to the country.” 

These two men demanded that the gov- 
ernment recall the troops from the villages 
around Timar and pay cash compensation 
to the innocent peasantry who had been 
robbed and slaughtered. Admitting that 
“partial misdemeanors had been committed 
by the ignorant soldiery,” and “agreeing to 
give certain satisfaction” to those peasants 
who had lost property and loved ones in 
the depredations, the government took 
ostensible steps to right the wrongs. But, 
of course, the Turkish government did not 
carry out its promises. 


The Armenian inhabited counties on the 
southern borders of Vasbouragan also met 
the same fate. Innocent Armenians were 
killed in Garjgan. In the village of Pelu, 
in Kavash, the gendarmes entered the vil- 
lage, again on the pretext of a search, and 
began to loot and burn the Armenian homes. 
When they encountered a slight resistance, 
they again resorted to armed force and left 
not one stone of the village resting upon 
another. The terrified provincials of this 
place fled to neighboring villages. The same 
tragic fate overtook the ten villages of 
Gargar where the savage Turk gendarmery 
destroyed Armenian houses, and pursued 
the inhabitants to the snow-bound mountain 
peaks. 

Simultaneously, serious robberies, killings, 
arson, and resultant clashes took place in 
Hayots-tsor and Shadakh. 

The remains of an Armenian and two 
Kurds killed evidently by unknown felons 
were found together on the slopes of Varak, 
near Van. The Armenian was a humble 
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peasant, while the Kurds were notorious 
blood-thirsty bandits. It was generally 
surmised that the peasant had killed these 
two men in self-defense when he had been 
waylaid. More suspicious people, however, 
insisted that it was one of the usual tricks 
of the government to gain reasons for more 
atrocities. In fact, taking these remains as 
an excuse, governmental troops searched the 
historic monastery of Varak, and although 
nothing was found, arrested the unfortunate 
headsman and servants of the monastry 
and threatened to burn the ancient structure 
to the ground. 

Although the government preserved the 
appearance of peace for a time, upon the 
intervention of Aram and Vramian, it took 
the same incident as an excuse weeks later 
to subject Shushantz, a village near Aikes- 
tan, to three days’ occupation. The entire 
village was searched meticulously, and 
though nothing was found, the head vil- 
lagers were arrested and whisked off to the 
city jail. Unable to endure any longer the 
confiscations and open violence of the gen- 
darmes, the entire population of Shushantz, 
awed and terrorized, left everything they 
possessed and fled to the city, whereupon 
the militiamen looted everything in the 
village and sold the live-stock in: the city. 
The appeals of Aram and Vramian fell on 
almost completely deaf ears; and after three 
days, the occupation was announced as 
ended, the villagers returning to their home 
town to find there nothing but an ash-heap. 

Worsening by degrees, matters reached 
the doors of the city. Even in Aikestan’s 
most thoroughly Armenian ward — the 
square in Norashen—the gendarmery opened 
fire and killed a young native of Van named 
Manoog, arguing that he was a military 
deserter. Not satisfied with this, however, 
they began to fire away right and left upon 
the peaceful Armenian people and school 
children walking along the streets. A four- 
teen year old schoolboy, for example, fell 
under the fusillade of bullets. 
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_ All sorts of incidents took place in the 
district. Seven towns in the province of 
Bitlis were looted and burned, and nineteen 
hundred and thirty-eight unfortunates were 
left homeless and hungry. Gargar, Khint- 
zorud, and Halitz felt the rage of the Turk- 
ish rabble, and violent scenes ensued in 
Hogortzu and Dzigor village, where two 
gendarmes were killed. 

At Gargar, things were not so easy for 
the Turks. Seeing the blood-thirsty mob 
running wild in their village, the populace 
defended itself, retreated step by step, to 
evacuate finally the village. Virchig Kalo, 
a hero of resistance against the Turk, was 
killed at Gargar. 

The massacre at Sara was an especially 
pitiable thing. By command of the Kai- 
makam, the gendarmes went to Avzarig 
and impressed ten Armenian porters to 
carry clarified butter to Sara. A few hun- 
dred paces from the village, the Turks killed 
two of these men. They then began to loot 
and kill unmercifully the people of the 
village. Sixty-three men and _ sixty-four 
women fell to their wolfish wrath in a mat- 
ter of several hours, and the twenty-one 
men and women who escaped the sword 
were compelled to cross Karah-Tepeh, 
naked and barefooted, into Persia. Only a 
few succeeded in reaching Salmast,. the rest 
of their company succumbing to cold, others 
to abduction. 

An appeal was made to Sherif Bey, the 
acting governor of Van, to punish those 
guilty of this awful crime. But he gave 
only evasive answers to the complaints and 
appeals of the Armenian Prelacy, of Vram- 
ian, a deputy in the Ottoman Parliament, 
and of the peasantry of Sara. He brazenly 
stated that he did not believe that such an 
incident had occurred, that it was only the 
aftermath of the retreat of the Russian 
forces, and that the Kaimakam of Sara was 
entirely unaware of the incident, and so 
forth, and so on. 

Azdig village and the hamlet of Kara 
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Chohig also suffered the sword of the Turk. 
Nazaren was treacherously attacked, seven 
people were murdered, more than a hundred 
head of cattle was impounded, and copious 
amounts of grain and dairy products taken 
away. The church, moreover, was looted; 
and the terrified peasants fled their homes, 
only to die while en route to other town- 
ships. The people of the wealthy village 
of Salmans were -routed, their properties 
confiscated. And so it went, village after 
village. 

Atrocities perpetrated in the county of 
Hayots-tsor were especially of a violent 
nature, as were those in Pelu. But the 
Armenians were beginning to defend them- 
selves. ‘Khurshit Agha, who led the on- 
slaught on Atonotz village, in Hayots-tsor, 
was killed by those whom he hoped to kill. 
With the violence mounting, Vramian and 
Miunib Bey, members of hte Ottoman 
parliament, hurried to the scene. Vramian 
himself. went from village to village and 
succeeded in halting the fighting; and the 
inquiry launched by these two men estab- 
lished.the open and criminal participation 
of high government official, Shukri Bey, the 
Governor of Vosdan, in the depredations. 

















A. Vramian was a prominent figure in 
the Armenian emancipatory struggle. 
Before his death in 1915, he had 
served for a time as editor of the 
“Hairenik Daily” in Boston, Mass. 





* 


ARAM (Aram Manoogian), born 

1879, was the leader of the Arme- 

nians in the heroic defense of Van. 
He died in Yerevan, 1919. 


The direct object of the Turkish govern- 
ment was not only to loot and massacre 
the peaceful villagers, but also to liquidate 
the leaders of the Armenian villages in 
order to ensure the success of its project. 
To this end, attempts were made on the 
lives of prominent Armenians of the district. 

All this left not a trace of doubt that the 
whole awful business was planned by Turk- 
ish governmental agents; and it was plain 
that the inflexible threat of merciless physi- 
cal extinction was dangling over the Ar- 
menian population of Vasbouragan. 

Aram and Vramian, the leaders of Van’s 
Armenians, had done everything in their 
power to effectuate the decision of the 
A.R.F. whereby the Armenian population 
was required to render its political and 
material assistance to the Ottoman father- 
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land in its conflict. The people of Van had 
abided by this decision to the letter. 
* * * 

In order to evaluate the bloody events 
in Vasbouragan and show the knotty prob- 
lem of relations with the Turk that con- 
fronted the Armenians and the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation leaders, Aram 
and Vramian, it is worth while to record, 
in its original form, one of Vramian’s con- 
fidential memoranda addressed to Talaat 
Pasha, the Turkish Minister of the In- 
terior. 

In the beginning of the ill-fated year, 
1915, the unfortunate Armenian official 
called upon the Turkish pasha, a repre- 
sentative of the Turkish government which 
was running amuck, in an effort to make 
him, and his people, realize the actual joint 
interests of the Armenian and Turkish 
people. He boldly analyzed the evils, put 
his finger on the festering wound, and an- 
nounced that this was perhaps the last his- 
toric occasion in which the brotherhood of 
the Turk and Armenian could be forged. 
Proposing several modest demands, long 
ago accepted by the Ittihad regime but 
never put into effect, Vramian for the last 
time attempted to turn Turkey aside from 
its criminal intention of massacring the 
Armenians. He assured the pasha that 
should the Turkish government order’ a 
cessation of the violent iniquities practiced 
upon the Armenians, a bright and fruitful 
era would dawn in the matter of Turkish 
relationship with its Armenian subjects, that 
the Armenians of the Caucasus and the 
outside world would be bound inexorably 
with Turkey in that event. 

The following is the text of his confidential 
telegram: 

“It is not to be denied that an abnormal 
condition has been created in the rela- 
tionship of the government and the Ar- 
menian people during the last four months. 
The local government has not given this 
problem its due consideration. 


“I have considered it my duty since my 
arrival here to make a diagnosis of the sit- 
uation with both oral and written memo- 
randa, and to point out remedies. Since my 
studies of the situation have shown amply 
that I was not in error in my suspicions, I 
am requesting the central government to 
turn its serious and benevolent attentions to 
these matters. 


“At first glance, we must search for the 
causes of this abnormal situation. Four 
phenomena have precipitated this woeful 
state of affairs. These are, the question of 
desertion, the disarming of Armenian sol- 
diers and gendarmes, all events which 
threaten the existence of the Armenian 
people, and, finally, the declaration of the 
Holy War and its mistaken interpretation. 

“The desertion of Armenians from the 
army after the proclamation of general 
mobilization resulted from the following 
religious and social causes: 

A. Those older than twenty-four had 
not had military training. 

B. Those younger than twenty-four were 
unable to endure the heavy privations of 
food and clothing, to which our army was 
subjected upon the sudden declaration of 
hostilities. 

C. The religious requirements of the 
Armenian troops in the army were despised 
and ignored. 

“Even the worst criminal has the right 
to demand the solace of religion at his hour 
of death; and this is not denied him. 

“At first, the number of Armenian desert- 
ers was small; and even this negligible per- 
centage might possibly have been eliminated 
if the above-mentioned causes had been seri- 
ously taken into account and remedied in 
time. 

“On the contrary, an unfortunate and 
disastrous lack of confidence on the part of 
the government towards the Armenians, and 
a series of events which bore the marks of 
planned organization threatening the very 
existence of the Armenian people, as well 
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as the proclamation of the Holy War and 
its unilateral interpretation, resulted in 
giving to desertion an ominous political im- 
port. 

“The new reasons are: 

A. The disarming of Armenian soldiers 
and gendarmes stamped the Armenian 
people as political undependables and im- 
paired their good relations with the Turkish 
people. 

B. Disarmed Armenian soldiers were 
given the tasks of beasts of burden which 
wounded deeply their personal and racial 
pride, and at the same time lowered them 
in the estimation of their Moslem country- 
men. 

C. Those disarmed Armenians, guarded 
by Moslem soldiers or obliged to go about 
among already armed and aroused Moslems, 
were in danger of their lives. Persistent 
rumors are circulating among the people 
to the effect that hundreds of Armenian sol- 
diers have been shot, drowned, stabbed, or 
spirited away without leaving a trace. It is 
said that these things occurred especially on 
or near the battlefields of Garin and Iran. 

D. The sending of disarmed troops for 
some reason or other from their own cantons 
to unknown regions. 

E. The indiscriminate arming of all Mos- 
lems—particularly of the Kurds—from 16 
to 60 under the pretext of organizing them 
as a militia. They were assigned police and 
gendarme duties; but in reality they were 
a force dominating the Armenians and hold- 
ing them in leash. 

F. Raids and depredations of the mi- 
litiamen upon the Armenian villages were 
results of this arming of the Moslem natives. 

G. The pardoning and arming of no- 
torious Kurdish criminals, and their being 
allowed to remain in their villages or in 
regions occupied by Armenians. 

H. The desertion of armed Kurds from 
the army. The mountain cantons of Van and 
Paghesh are infested with these deserters. 

I. The retention of the Hamidieh troops 


in Armenian cantons, and their ravages and 
looting. Many examples of this practice 
exist. 

J. Finally, the massacres of Bash-Kaleh 
and the surrounding villages which remain 
realities directly contrary to every official 
denial. 

“Since the safety of life, honor, and prop- 
erty are a supremely natural and sacred 
right, the government will have proceeded 
counter to reason, conscience, and sound 
judgement if it forces the Armenian to enter 
the army in a disarmed status which en- 
dangers his life and constitutes no aid to the 
common fatherland in its war. The family of 
the disarmed soldier, moreover, is subject 
every moment to the whims of his armed 
and semi-barbarous neighbors. 

“Today, when Moslems disobey the proc- 
lamation of Holy War and desert from the 
field of battle, it is unfair to call the Ar- 
menian soldier a deserter when he has been 
denied arms, the symbol of a soldier! 

“Considering, therefore, the numerous and 
very respectable social, political, and re- 
ligious causes of desertion by Armenians, 
and, 

“Considering the danger threatening the 
defenseless homes, shorn of men-folk,—a 
danger which has already begun to material- 
ize in the districts of Paghesh, Garin, Dick- 
ranagerd, as well as Van, 

“And considering that if the problem of 
deserters is not solved in the near future, 
the country will find itself faced with the 
awful evil of brigandry on a large scale, be- 
cause it is natural for men harried by both 
hunger and tyranny to find willingly or un- 
willingly in banditry the means of safe- 
guarding their lives and livelihood, 

“And, considering that thousands of un- 
armed Armenians, aside from not being able 
to contribute anything beneficial to the 
Turkish army in its war, will deprive the 
country of laborers; that without them the 
seasonal farm labors of the coming spring 
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will be impossible; and that the awful con- 
sequences of all this are not difficult to 
foresee, 

“T therefore submit to the consideration 
of the central government my following 
propositions: 

A. To keep under arms only those Ar- 
menians who have received military training 
from 1910 to 1914. 

B. Until the reestablishment of confi- 
dence between the Armenian people and the 
government, to use only Armenian gen- 
darmes and soldiers in the Armenian prov- 
inces 

C. To free the Armenians above twenty- 
four who have not had military training from 
the degradation of service without arms, 
demanding alone a reasonable payment for 
this war alone. 

D. To determine the responsibilities for 
the massacres of Bash-Kaleh, Akhorig, 
Avzarig, and Hazareh, and to inflict at once 
the full penalty under the law. 

E. To put into effect at once the measure 
regarding village guards which was planned 
in Tahsin Bey’s time* and was put into 
effect in the cantons and counties as law. 

F. Toconduct no searches among the Ar- 
menians for arms, granting that they also 
have a right to possess arms inasmuch as 
their neighbors, the half-savage Kurds, 
have not been disarmed. 

G. To recover the goods of the massacred 
or merely looted Armenian villagers from 
the robbers by government force, and to 
insure the existence of those unfortunates 
by means of temporary state aid. 

H. To‘give arms to militiamen only in 
military areas; not to allow them to pass 
through Armenian villages or spend the 
night in’ them; and not to assign them to 
police duty. 

I. To find and return the property of 
the looted churches; to return forcibly 





* Tahsin: Bey. was the former District Governor of 
Van and was appointed Governor of Garin dur- 
ing the war. 


Islamized women and girls to. their own 
families and to allow Armenians terrorized 
into Islamization to return to their own 
faith. 

“The intent of my foregoing proposals is 
to end the present untenable situation and 
to create confidence among the Armenian 
people concerning their immediate safety 
and toward the central government. Nothing 
can be accomplished in any direction if the 
fact is overlooked that the disarmament of 
Armenian soldiers, the use of unarmed Ar- 
menians as slaves, the unnecessary severity 
of local authorities, and the massacres that 
have occurred, recall, against our will, the 
days of 1895-96 under Abdul Hamid. 

“The reestablishment of the confidence 
brought by the constitutional period and the 
assurance of the present safety of the Ar- 
menian people, will not, however, suffice to 
strengthen those unbreakable ties - which 
should have existed heretofore between the 
Turkish and Armenian peoples for the as- 
surance of their common welfare. Turkey 
under the Constitution .was unable, unfor- 
tunately, to correct the evils of the old regime 
and to bind the Armenian people for good 
to its own future and rebirth. The massacre 
at Adana, the unsolved land question, and 
a host of other relevant questions have in- 
spired the Armenians to suspect that a 
satanic plot is being prepared against their 
very existence. Before any practical straight- 
forward work had been done to dissipate 
those suspicions, the European war was pre- 
cipitated in which Turkey had the misfor- 
tune of being a participant. 

“In order to be able to emerge inviolate 
from war, a riation should muster all its 
spiritual forces. In the name of the Cal- 
iphate, Turkey proclaimed to the Moslems 
a Holy War. It was to be expected that in 
order to court the favor of the Armenian 
people and to fire them with devotion, New 
Turkey would open to them new vistas .of 
equality in politics and citizenship. 

“The Armenians were justified in their ex- 
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pectations inasmuch as after the interna- 
tional concessions had been abolished and 
Hoff Bey and Vestenek Bey had been sent 
away, the government itself was in a position 
to undertake the work of reform. 

“If the Holy War failed to inculcate into 
the Kurd, who has been deserting from the 
the Turkish army in such regrettably large 
numbers, the spirit of idealism, it could not, 
of course, speak at all to the spirit of the 
Armenian. 

“Only factual and common interests mean 
anything to the Armenian, and these things 
have been dead letters up to now. Once 
again, the Armenian has been regarded as 
a step-child—a grave political error! Per- 
haps the last of the rare historic opportuni- 
ties to forge the brotherhood of the Turkish 
and Armenian races is presented today. 

“I propose, therefore, that solemn satis- 
faction be given without delay to a number 
of the very modest requirements of the Ar- 
menians. 

“The Armenian Patriarchate at Constanti- 
nople, and the Armenian political parties 
must, without failure, be consulted on this. 
On my part, I suggest the following as de- 
sirable: 

A. Proportional representation in the 
Ottoman Parliament and national elections 
for the Armenians. 

B. The provincial assemblies and admin- 
istrative councils of the six Armenian pro- 
vinces to be at least fifty-percent Armenian. 

C. All classes of officials of the six Ar- 
menian provinces to be fifty-percent Ar- 
menian. 

D. The Armenian language to be co- 
equal with Turkish in all branches of the 
administration of these six provinces. 

E. Armenian schools are to enjoy 
equal rights with state schools. The educa- 
tional tax of the Armenian prelacies is to 
be collected from the Armenian people 
through the medium of the state. The edu- 


cational appropriation (one tenth of the 


tax) is to be paid entirely and directly to 


the Armenian prelacies. 


F. In order to train Armenian officers 
proportional to the number of Armenian sol- 
diers in the army, a definite number of 
cadets are to be accepted into the colleges 
and military schools each year. 

G. To recognize the Armenian national 
estates as the indisputable property of the 
Armenian people, once and for all putting 
an end to the transgressions of the efkaf.* 

H. To solve the land dispute in all its 
forms, returning to the rightful Armenian 
owners the lands seized from them. 

“The putting into effect of these, or like, 
modest measures, just in principle, recog- 
nized as legal, and long ago accepted by the 
Ittihad regime, would not only help to open 
a new and fortunate era in the history of 
Armenian-Turkish relations but, without 
failure, will have a deep and fertile effect be- 
yond the frontier among the Armenians of 
the Caucasus, and, finally will bind the hopes 
and future of all Armenians of the entire 
world with the Ottoman Empire. 

“T have been impelled by a spirit of im- 
partial analysis of the present state of affairs 
in the eastern provinces to address these 
lines to Your Excellency. I urgently request 
Your Excellency not to be satisfied merely 
with receiving this information, but to ex- 
amine the matter in question from all angles, 
so as to have approached it from a general 
and administrative point of view.” 

With the deepest of regards, 
Onnig Tertsagian-Vramian, 
Deputy from Van 


February 14, 1915. 
Van-Aikestan. 


* Translator’s note: Practice of declaring Armenian 
private and church property public domain. 





(To be continued) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Hagop Melik Hagopian, pen- 
name Raffi, was the most popular Armenian writer 
of the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. Al- 
though a man of varied talents—he was novelist, 
poet, historian, short story writer, philosopher, 
essayist, journalist and political theoretician—as 
the foremost champion of Armenian emancipation, 
Raffi has become famous for the impress which he 
left both on Armenian letters and the Armenian 
revolution, winning for himself thé enviable titles 
of “The Father of the Armenian Novel;”. and “The 
Father of the Armenian Revolution.” | He is said 
to have been influenced by the French trio, Victor 
Hugo, Eugene Sue, and Emile Zola, and the Rus- 
sian writers Dostoyevsky, Turgenev, and: Tolstoy. 
For the purity, the clarity, and the elegence of his 
style, for his passion for liberty, and for the influ 
ence he left upon Armenian letters, he has been 
respectively likened to Voltaire, Dante, and the 
Shakespeare of the Armenians. He was born in 
1835 in Paiadjuk, a quaint village of Salmast in 
Persian Armenia, and died on April 25, 1888, at the 
age of 53. A prolific writer, he was the author of 
numerous works, foremost among which are his 
Jelaleddin, Khent (The Crazy Man), David Beg, 
Khamsayi Meliknere, Gaidzer (Sparks), and Sam- 
uel. He is the most widely read of all Armenian 
writers. Samuel, a novel in three volumes, was 
written in 1888. 
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SAMUEL 


A Historical Novel 
of Armenia 366-400 A. D. 


By Raffi 
Translated by JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


BOOK ONE 
Chapter I 
The Two Couriers 


The horned moon was setting behind Mt. 
Karkeh, and Daron was immersed in the 
vast obscurity of night. The sky was 
shrouded in smoke-colored clouds which, 
with a gentle flux, wafted toward the 
Kerkour and Nimroud mountains where 
they collected, thickened, and assumed the 
character of fog. In the direction of those 
rugged parapets there appeared, once. in 
awhile, the glitter of lightning; and the 
rolling of thunder, which presaged an 
abundant, rain, was heard in the distance. 

The obscure figures of two mounted men 
were seen passing over the fields of Moush 
on that. anxious night. They had come 
from far, very far. But one month previ- 
ously, they had passed out of the iron gates 
of Ctesiphon, had traversed the deserts of 
Kouzistan, had negotiated the sun-drenched 
confines of Assyria, had entered Armenian 
Mesopotamia, to place foot, finally, upon 
the plains of Moush. They were, in truth, 
couriers. 

The steed of one of these messengers 
was covered with a black robe, the mount 


of the other, with trappings of a bluish 
color. The blue horseman knew of the 
presence of the other rider ahead; with all 
sorts of precautions that he would not be 
discovered, but never losing track of the 
other, he had taken to following the man 
who rode at some distance before him in 
the deepening night. The latter, however, 
was not aware that he was being followed. 
That is why, like two planets, they pro- 
gressed in the same direction but in courses 
so perfectly parallel that they could not 
meet with each other. But the two men 
knew each other. 

They had already reached the banks of 


the Arazani. 
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The man on the blue mount pulled up, 
and lifting his eyes to the heavens, regarded 
the sombre skies, and then looked around 
at his surroundings. He wished to ascer- 
tain how much time there still remained 
until the breaking of day. No star was 
there to tell him the hour of night. Every- 
thing was plunged in impenetrable black- 
ness. 
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But it was necessary for him to hasten. 

He remained there a few minutes while 
he contemplated two courses of action. 
Should he ford the river, or pass over the 
expanse of that water by way of the bridge? 
If he were to cross by the bridge, he would 
be taken far from his route and there would 
be invited the possibility of meeting the 
other ... and perhaps he would be ap- 
prehended by the sentinels who guarded the 
bridge at night... . He decided to pass 
through the river. 

The usually gentle and silvery Arazani 
had been converted into a furious torrent 
by the spring rains, and her muddy current 
had flooded over her banks. But our 
traveler was well acquainted with the fords 
of the river. Alighting from his horse, he 
caressed that animal’s handsome mane and 
proud head with his hand, and said gently: 
“Bravely did you cleave the terrible cur- 
rent of the Tigris; why, forsooth, should 
the Arazani, a river of your native land, 
frighten you?” After having removed the 
bit from his horse’s mouth so that the 
animal might breathe more freely while he 
swam, the man remounted, made the sign 
of the cross, and drove the steed towards 
the water. 

The river roared and raged like a dem- 
onaic dragon. In the darkness of the night, 
the muddy current had assumed an even 
more forbidding appearance. With its 
whole body immersed in the water, with 
only its head showing above the turbulent 
waves, with mighty sneezes and bellows, 
the horse fought against the drag of the 
current. When he found that his hooves 
no longer found earth under them, the 
gallant animal took to swimming. In place 
of reins, the horseman had entwined his 
hands into the mane of his mount whom he 
directed onward through the river in this 
manner. At times, both horse and rider 
would vanish in the hollow of a whirlpool, 
only to reappear again in a moment. Now 
and then, there rushed close by them the 


uprooted trunks of trees and countless 
pieces of heavy limbs which were being 
borne downstream by the ‘torrent. The 
horseman was called upon to use all his 
skill to escape these snags. But in the 
distance a great mass of matter appeared 
bearing down with all hot haste on the 
rider. Without losing his presence of mind, 
the man looked as attentively as he could 
in the direction of the approaching mass. 
In the darkness and the confusion of the 
moment, the mass of moving matter looked 
shapeless on the surface of the torrent. The 
closer it came, the more horrible, and the 
more forbidding and frightening it ap- 
peared. It seemed as if a whole hill had 
toppled over into the stream and was float- 
ing down on him. The horseman knew 
what had to be done. He slid from his 
saddle back onto the rump of his horse in 
order to lighten the direct burden on the 
animal; he then urged his horse on. It was 
a critical moment. The noise which the 
monstrous mass was bringing with it 
drowned out all other sounds. It was 
necessary to escape from the path of the 
onrushing pile or both horse and rider 
would be swept downstream with it to cer- 
tain death. As if sensing the danger, the 
struggling mount redoubled his valiant ef- 
forts. The gigantic heap was now moving 
down on them with tremendous speed. . . . 
The monster passed! ... It was nothing 
more than a part of a neighboring forest 
which the swift current had uprooted and 
which the river had carried downstream in 
its journey while twisting it into a fan- 
tastically shapeless ball! 

When the horseman set foot on dry land, 
he traced out once again in his supreme 
thanks the sign of the cross. After wring- 
ing out the water from his clothes and 
drying them, he replaced the bit in his 
horse’s mouth, and resumed his journey on 
foot, leading his horse so that the animal 
would become a bit, rested after his late 
ordeal. But the steed, following him with 
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difficulty, seemed as sluggish at the moment 
as he had shown himself to be active and 
spirited in the water. The horseman right- 
fully ascribed to fatigue the reluctance of 
his animal to follow along. 

After the river had been left far behind, 
the man neared the promontories of Mt. 
Karkeh. The road, like a serpent, ascended 
the slopes of the heights, only to redescend 
into deep valleys and to rise again along 
and over other hills. Well acquainted with 
these forested hills, the traveler knew every 
difficult and tortuous path leading over 
them. For it was in these grim ravines, 
where the light of day never penetrated, 
that he had been nurtured and raised. He 
was a son of the rocks and the forests. 

Lightning thundered around the tops of 
the trees all around him, and the neighbor- 
hood was lit with a roseate glare. The 
noise of the thunder rumbled and roared 
in the black-shrouded chasms. Looking 
petulantly at the skies, the man quickened 
his pace. Though the tempest had not 
frightened him, he feared the storm for 
she works great terrors especially at night 
amid the maidenly forest. She uproots 
trees from the summits of mountains, top- 
ples them over onto nearby rocks, or else 
hurls them down on the open road. Cas- 
cades of rocks often give away with the 
trees, and should a traveler have the mis- 
fortune to meet with one of these ava- 
lanches, he would be quickly buried under- 
neath. 

The rolling of thunder was heard again 
and again, and huge drops of rain com- 
menced to splash on the earth. The gale 
roared, and hail, the size of pellets, struck 
the inflamed face of the miserable traveler. 
But he felt nothing. His thoughts remained 
fixed on a goal the achievement of which 
impelled him forward and on with a tre- 
mendous impetus, which rendered him in- 
sensible to all else, which commanded all 
his energies. It was evident that he was 
pressing on with such determination in 


order to arrive at his destination a few 
hours before the black horseman reached 
that place. 

But his horse was following him with 
even greater difficulty. The traveler noted 
presently that the animal was limping on 
one of his rear legs, an injury sustained, 
without doubt, by a blow of a tree-trunk 
while they had been crossing the river. The 
valorous struggle against the river had hurt 
his companion. What to do? Should he 
abandon him, and continue his journey on 
foot? But how could he abandon to the 
wolves and the elements this animal who 
had been his faithful companion both on 
the battlefields, and in the hardships of the 
journey? He mulled over this problem for 
several minutes. Then leaving the main 
road, he struck off resolutely over the path 
which led to the monastery of Ashdishad. 

Not being very distant, that monastery 
was reached in one hour. The old sanctuary 
stood in all the splendor of its glittering maj- 
esty, hard among the sacred and secular 
trees, on the summit of the ancient and 
hallowed hill. Protected by high walls with 
massy, pyramidal towers, it looked like an 
unconquerable fortress. The fury of the 
storm, the roaring of the wind—nothing 
troubled the august and serene mien of the 
monastery of Ashdishad. 

A light shone from a narrow window of 
a building found outside the walls. Pro- 
ceeding in that direction, he approached 
presently the closed door of the structure. 
To one side of its door, at the end of a pro- 
truding beam, a small plank had been sus- 
pended as well as a tiny mallet with which 
one knocked three times on the plank. At 
the sound of the knocking, the window was 
opened, some one put out a sleepy head, and 
it was asked: 

_ “Who are you?” 

“A traveler,” was the response. 

This building outside the walls served as 
an inn for passers-by. Considering the 
answer to his question to be. sufficient, 
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therefore, the porter opened the door and 
appeared on the threshold. 

‘You are thoroughly drenched,” he said 
with singular feeling. “Please come in. I 
shall light a fire so that we may dry your 
clothing.” 

“I am deeply grateful for your hospitality, 
but it is for my horse alone that I beg your 
benevolence.” 

“But why for your horse alone?” asked 
the amazed porter. 

“He is limping . . . his leg has been hurt 
... As for me, I must continue my journey 
without any further delay. 

“At least come inside and warm yourself 
a bit. I will immediately start the fire.” 

“T am unable to do so...I am in a 
hurry ... ,” answered the traveler as he 
approached the light. 

From his bosom he took out his comb 
which was in the form of a half-moon, and 
which had been carved out of buffalo-horn; 
and showing this to the porter, the traveler 
said to him: 
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“Learn to recognize well this comb,” he 
said. “Note that two teeth are broken. 
Should I not return, entrust the horse to 
him who shows you this token:” 

“But who are you?” the porter asked 
not without a small degree of suspicion. 

“I am a soldier,” replied the traveler 
simply. 

The porter contented himself with this 
evasive answer; for in those troubled times 
it was a rather perilous matter to go too 
far with a soldier. 

The latter released the light pouch at- 
tached to the saddle of his horse, threw it 
over his own shoulder, and with a “good 
night!”, strode off. 

Light in hand, the amazed porter stood 
on the threshold watching the man disap- 
pear into the obscurity of the night. The 
whistling of the wind quickly drowned out 
the sounds of his retreating footsteps. 

After leaving the monastery, the traveler 
returned to the road that led to the fortress 
of Voghagan. 





Chapter II 
MORNING AT DARON 


The storm-swept night was followed by 
a tranquil, cool morning. A snow-like vapor 
rose like smoke from the wooded hills which 
encircled the fortress of Voghagan. Moun- 
tain and valley, hill and dale, were shrouded 
in an opaque mist. Beads of water, wafted 
through the air, seemed like millions of tiny 
golden pearls as they glistened in the sun- 
light of the new day. The branches of the 
trees, the blades of grass, the opulently col- 
ored wild-flowers on which the drops of 
rain had clustered, appeared as if they had 


been sprinkled with hand-fulls of multi-. 


colored gems. 

This lovely morning recalled those ancient 
and brilliant mornings when Asdghig, the 
deity of Daron, left the temple of Ashdishad 


and, accompanied by her entourage of at- 
tendant nymphs, descended the slopes of 
Mt. Karkeh in order to bathe in the silvery 
waters of the Arazani. On those occasions, 
the young Armenian heroes used to hide 
themselves in the umbrageous grove conse- 
crated to the goddess in hopes of witnessing 
her from afar as she frolicked in the river. 
But Asdghig would blanket the whole field 
of Moush with fog, and her morning ablu- 
tions would be hidden from immodest eyes. 

The higher the sun rode over the horizon, 
the brighter became the morning mists. The 
neighboring countryside began gradually 
to assume shape as if one were observing 
it through a translucent veil. In the distance, 
the towering summits of the Sim Mountains 
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which glittered with rose-colored hues be- 
came distinguishable. Even at a greater dis- 
tance, in the direction of the Kerkour and 
Nimroud mountains, one could make out 
a tiny strip of Lake Peznounik which glis- 
tened like a lilac ribbon. One could also see 
the slopes of Mt. Karkeh among whose deep 
valleys and forests of ancient gnarled trees 
there dwelt a sad and obscure people. Sur- 
rounded by these gigantic mountains, the 
plain of Moush spread forth like an im- 
mense carpet. The whole scene was like a 
marvelous painting. And over this verdant 
carpet the innumerable villages, country- 
towns, and imposing cities of Daron were 
scattered. hither and yon. This is Moush 
which, in its majesty, lies on the flanks of 
the Taurus chain. Here are the towering 
spires of Odz which find birth on the shores 
of Lake Meghdi. And here is the town of 
Vichab with its mouth wide agape like the 
jaws of a dragon. Here, too, is the town of 
Gavgav ... and the whiteness of Tzunagerd. 

The Arazani cuts the broad plain of 
Moush into two portions. At one time, a 
people who had come thither from the shores 
of the Ganges River had settled near the 
fertile banks of the Arazani, sharing with 
the folk the rich sod indigenous to that dis- 
trict. The primitive Hindu ploughshare had 
flashed under the Armenian sun, and the 
Armenian madrigal of the Hindu farmer had 
echoed in the refulgent silence of the Daron 
morn. 

Still another people, the yellow-skinned 
Chinese, had come from the shores of the 
Hwang-ho to dwell by the banks of the 
Arazani; and through the passing years, the 
man of China had assumed the appearance 
of the Armenian, and had tilled the Ar- 
menian soil. Numerous herds of wild animals 
passed along the marshy banks of the 
Arazani. Comely women collected the 
cochineal insect, found abundantly in the 
green plains, with which to dye the rich em- 
broideries destined to ornament the persons 
of the princes of Armenia. 


The Arazani was angered that morning; 
but its anger was that of a mother trying 
to frighten her child. The heavy waves hur- 
ried along the primitive coracles of the boat- 
men. Friends standing on the.shore shouted 
“bon voyage!” to those in the coracles who, 
in turn, bade them many fond farewells. 
And the little fleet of light, skin-covered ves- 
sels set out downstream en route to distant 
lands—to Babylon. The glad songs of the 
boat-men, merging with the murmuring 
sounds of the stream, created a melody 
which rendered even more sonorous the deep 
silence of the countryside. 

The plain of Moush is surrounded on all 
sides by mountains which, like gigantic fort- 
resses, protect the country against the on- 
slaught of enemies. Such inaccessible castles 
of the princes of Daron as Eghnoud, the 
fortress of Medzamor, Asdghaperd, and the 
fortresses of Aidzik and Voghagan, stand 
on the summits of these natural defenses. 

The monastery of Ashdishad was not very 
distant from the fortress of Voghagan.. 
Perched on the crags of Mt. Karkeh, Vog- 
hagan seemed to contemplate with a scorn- 
ful air the river which flowed at its feet. 
Many hidden, subterranean passages, de- 
signed specifically to ensure a supply of 
water in the fortress especially in times of 
siege, descended to the banks of the stream, 
and similar tunnels through which communi- 
cation with the outside world was main- 
tained at all times led out to the depths of 
the neighboring forest. Only the princes 
themselves knew the exact locations of the 
entrance to these passages. The lofty walls 
of the fortress, the massy pyramids and their 
imposing towers, have resisted not only the 
elements but the attacks of enemies through 
the course of many centuries. In addition, 
Voghagan was protected by some tremen- 
dous oak trees whose haughty tops com- 
peted with the clouds. 

In the most ancient of times, many years 
before Christ, that fortress had been the 
property of the Selgouni princes, the first 
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lords of Daron. Some one hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, and specifically in the 
days of Valarsaces I, the Selgouni family 
received even greater honors; in recognition 
of their valor and hunting prowess, in ar- 
ranging the degrees of the nobility, the 
king had conferred upon them the responsi- 
bility of executing the duties of the steward 
of the royal hunt. In the days of Tiridates, 
however, or three hundred and twenty years 
after Christ, the Selgouni revolted against 
the king. Tiridates, consequently, promised 
that the whole of Daron, the inheritance of 
the Selgouni, would be given to that man 
who would seize the rebel Slouk. The noble 
Mamcoun, a man of Djenic blood, under- 
took the execution of the deed, and subse- 
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quently slew Slouk treacherously. The whole 
family of that unfortunate man was put to 
the sword in the fortress of Voghagan. In 
return for this signal service, the king con- 
ferred upon Mamcoun the ownership of both 
the fortress of Voghagan, and the canton of 
Daron as an inheritance. From Mamcoun 
issued the great satrapial house of the Mami- 
gonians who inherited, from father to son, 
Daron and the great fortress. 

Two men had entered that fortress that 
morning before day-break, one through the 
great gate of the castle, the other through 
an entrance hidden in the forest. The black 
horseman had been the first to enter the 
fortress. The second had been the blue rider. 





Chapter III 
THE BEARER OF BAD NEWS 


In a chamber of the fortress of Voghagan, 
a young man was seated on a divan covered 
with priceless rugs and cushions made of the 
finest stuffs. His sleepy face showed that he 
had risen from bed but a short time previ- 
ously. Over him was thrown only a large 
mantle spun from rich, combed wool. He 
was neither dressed, nor washed, nor 
groomed. From his uncovered head, his hair 
tumbled down over his shoulders in light 
tresses, partially hiding a pale and hand- 
some face. With nervous fingers he rolled 
continually a mustache which shadowed his 
red and slightly swollen lips. This gesture 
indicated a troubled mind; and an unspeak- 
able anguish showed in his coal black eyes. 
This young man was scarcely twenty-five 
years of age. His finely molded features had 
the dull yellowish cast which was hereditary 
to his family. 

He was Samuel, the son of Vahan Mami- 
gonian. , 

The room in which he was seated served 
as a reception chamber. The floor was 


covered with multi-colored carpets. Many 
types of heavy and light lances, pikes, 
spears, and huge piles of other arms were 
found in the corners of the room. All these 
weapons were exquisitely ornamented with 
carvings and heavily incrusted with designs 
wrought from solid gold. Opposite the en- 
trance to the room, and above the sofa, the 
skin of a tiger which the young prince had 
killed was pegged to the wall. Other weapons 
were mounted over this trophy. A quiver 
full of arrows, a sturdy long-bow, a broad 
sword, a buckler made of the translucid hide 
of a camel, and an iron shield profusely deco- 
rated with iron studs were seen there. In ad- 
dition, here and there in the room were 
found helmets plumed with either crests or 
manes, a breast plate over which there 
sprawled a dragon, long and short, straight 
and curved swords, daggers and knives, 
hatchets of one or two edges the handles of 
which were made of white or yellow metal 
ornamented with precious stones and en- 
cased in sheathes of the same metals. 
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The chamber had all the appearance of 
a small arsenal, for the young man loved to 
have around him these weapons, all of which 
were precious objects to him. Some chairs 
placed along the walls manifested, however, 
the hospitable nature of the host. The doors 
were barred from the inside, and the heavy, 
apricot-colored curtains, suspended from 
cords made of gold wire, were lowered. Only 
that door which ied to the sleeping chamber 
near which there stood a young man, his 
hands resting on the hilt of a broad-sword, 
vas open. He was accoutred in the light cos- 
tume of a courier, and in a short fur jacket 
under which there gppeared a heavy leather 
belt. His tight trousers, also of leather, were 
covered over the shanks with leggings. He 
was booted with woolen mocassins lined with 
fur. The hood of his head-dress covered his 
open neck and tumbled over his shoulders. 
Although he was still young, a few gray hairs 
showed in his beard, and his naturally dark 
face had assumed a bronze hue, having 
been burnished by the sun. But the burnt 
and hard appearance of his manly face was 
softened and rendered radiant by two bril- 
liant, flashing eyes. 

“So they gave you no letter, Souren?” 
asked the prince in resuming the conversa- 
tion. 

“They gave me no letter, my lord,” the 
courier assured him, “because they feared 
should I be intercepted the letter would fall 
into unfriendly hands. I myself have reached 
my lord as a living letter. I have told you 
all... you know everything.” 

“But you have not explained to me ade- 
quately why. my father has been led to dis- 
avow his religion and to do such a shameful 
thing as to embrace another faith,” protested 
the prince with a troubled voice. “Is the in- 
famous Meroujan responsible for his losing 
his senses? I know well these Ardzrounis, my 
maternal uncles. They anger me... they 
would sell out everything holy in this world 
for personal glory, nobility, and honors. But 
my father... he is not like them... Has 


he, then, been duped into this course of 
action?” 

The young man’s voice trembled as he 
said these words. Putting his hands to his 
forehead, he bowed his head, and remained 
sad and pensive through many moments. 
Souren regarded him with compassion. 
When Samuel finally raised his eyes again, 
the courier answered: 

“He has not been duped, my lord. From 
the day when they brought your uncle to 
Ctesiphon, from the day Sapor the king tor- 
tured and murdered him, your father has 
indulged in many intrigues to obtain for 
himself the office of ‘sbarabed’ of the Ar- 
menians. Sapor has appointed him to that 
position, and your father has eagerly exe- 
cuted his every order!” 

“J understand now,” the young man said 
to himself. Then: “Tell me, Souren. What 
were the circumstances surrounding my 
paternal uncle’s death?” 

It was a difficult task for the courier to 
speak of the death of the brave hero in 
whose immediate guard he had served and 
with whom he had fought as a companion-in- 
arms through so many wars. But upon being 
urged again to relate the matter, he told 
this story: 

“You are acquainted, my lord, with the 
story of how Sapor the king treacherously 
invited to Ctesiphon our king Arsaces and 
your uncle, and how Arsaces was thrown 
into chains and taken off to exile in the 
Fortress of Anoush in Kouzistan. I have al- 
ready told you about all that. After Arsaces’ 
ignominious banishment. Sapor hailed your 
uncle before him for judgment. The forum 
was massed with humanity that day. I my- 
self was present. When they stood your uncle 
before the tribunal, when Sapor looked him 
over and noted his small stature, he asked 
him derisively: ‘O man! Can it be earthly 
possible that it was you who slaughtered 
so many Persians for so many years?’ To 
which your uncle answered without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation: ‘Aye! It was I? ‘You 
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fox,’ shouted Sapor angrily, ‘I will see to it 
that you meet with the death of a fox!’ To 
this your uncle answered: ‘You scorn me 
because of the smallness of my stature. Have 
you not learned of my greatness? Up to 
today, you considered me a lion, but lo and 
behold! Today I am a fox! Listen, O King! 
I am that same Vasag who was so much the 
giant that I was able to plant one foot on 
one mountain, and the other, on another. 
And when I leaned on my right foot, the 
mountain under that foot crumbled away; 
and when I placed my weight on my left 
foot, the mountain to the left sank under 
the surface of the earth. I am that man.’ 
Whereupon, Sapor inquired, ‘Tell me. Who 
were those two mountains you say you 
stamped down into the soil?’ ‘One of them,’ 
Vasag told him, ‘was you, the other, the king 
of the Greeks. As long as the Armenian 
satraps were in full accord with one another, 
as long as they were bound in loyalty to the 
king, as long as we held to the advice of our 
father Nerses, God was with us, and we 
were able to deal with our country’s enemies, 
among whom, O King, you have been num- 
bered. But when our satraps fell into dis- 
unity and our king was treacherously de- 
livered into your hands—on that day did we 
prepare our own ruin!’ All the multitude 
massed into the forum was astonished at 
the audacity of your uncle; Sapor himself 
was even more amazed, and lauded his 
courage. But he immediately, nevertheless, 
ordered Vasag executed, his skin stripped 
off his bones like a bag and stuffed with 
grass, and taken to the fortress of Anoush. 
The horrible mass, moreover, was planted 
before the eyes of the enchained King 
Arsaces in order to humiliate him further; 
and each time the unfortunate prisoner re- 
garded the remains of his faithful general, 
tears would flow from his eyes.” 

When he had heard this tragic story, the 
young man raised a handkerchief to his face 
to hide his tears. 

“A hero died like a hero,” he said. “His 
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son Moushegh may with reason boast of 
the epic death of his sire... . But have I 
anything of which to be proud? I must live 
crushed under the heavy infamy of my fa- 
ther’s evil deed. .. . In order to win for him- 
self the generalship which was the office of 
his brother, my father, after his murder, 
has become a base instrument in Sapor’s 
hands . . . and now he comes with Persian 
troops to spill Armenian blood. I am an un- 
fortunate creature . . . how may I atone for 
his disgrace?” 

The first radiant rays of the sun were 
hurling themselves against the apricot cur- 
tains, to glance into the interior of the room 
and diffuse it with light. The young man, 
almost with dread, noticed that day-light 
had come. Turning to the courier, he said: 

“I am indebted to you, Souren; I shall not 
forget your services to me. Depart while 
everyone still sleeps in this fortress. I shall 
summon you when I need you.” Souren 
bowed deeply. 

“You will without doubt stay at your 
home?” asked the young man. 

“No, my lord; for I have sworn to my 
wife that I shall not look upon the faces of 
my children until .. .” 

Though the sentence remained unfinished, 
the young man knew what Souren wished to 
say. Kind and valiant warrior! For five full 
years he had served his country. He had 
been with the Armenian cavalry in Persia, 
he had participated in several expeditions 
against the Koushans, and he had but now 
returned to his fatherland. And yet, though 
his native village was not very distant from 
Voghagan, he did not wish to see his home 
because he was enmeshed in « business 
which was closer to his heart than his wife, 
his child, his friends ... 

“Then where are you going to stay?” 

“In the monastery of Ashdishad,”. the 
courier responded, “They don’t know me 
there, and I can remain there as a stranger. 
I have left my horse at the monastery.” 

The young man arose from the sofa; and 
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wrapping himself closer in his mantle, he 
entered the sleeping room, Souren following 
him. Approaching the bed, the young man 
folded to one side the carpet which had been 
placed at the foot of the bed, and pressed 
with a finger an almost invisible spring. A 
square hole immediately appeared in the 
planked floor. 

“Are you familiar with this opening?” 

“But of course, my lord,” exclaimed 
Souren. “How can I be otherwise? Did not 
the sbarabed use this room as his bed 
chamber? And did I not have special charge 
of this trap door when I was still very young, 
and there was not even a trace of a beard 
upon my face?” 

The truth of the matter was that Souren 
had been raised in the fortress. Born in one 
of the villages of the Mamigonians, he had 
been brought to the fortress by his lords be- 
cause he was a promising, graceful, and 
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clean-cut lad. After much training, he had 
served as a chamberlain. 

Striking with an iron implement a spark 
from a piece of flint, the young man lit a 
candle, gave it to Souren, and bade him 
leave. 

Souren again bowed, and commenced to 
climb down through the opening which was 
so narrow that a man could barely negotiate 
it. When the courier had fully disappeared, 
the young man replaced the cover of the 
opening, then rearranged the carpet over 
the trap. 

Under the fortress was a network of many 
tunnels which led out to all directions. Each 
of the rooms in which dwelt the masters of 
the castle was served by a particular secret 
passage which allowed the occupant of the 
room free access with the outside in the 
moment of danger. 

(To be continued) 
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PEARL DIVERS 


Nuver Koumyan 


Men were coming back from pearl-gathering 
With happy smiles on their faces, 

And I asked them, 

Where are the pearls found? 

And they showed the direction to me. 


I walked the way they had directed, 
And the returning pearl-divers looked at me. 
Where did you find the pearls, I asked. 

In the depths, they answered together. 


I stood near the shore, 

And looked around perplexed. 
A man came up to me. 
Brother, I said to him, 

How can I obtain pearls? 
Dive in. Dive deep, 

And you will find pearls, 

He answered smiling. 


Dive in for pearls. 

Dive deep, 

If you want to find pearls, 
I murmured to myself. 
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THOUGHTS ON SAROYAN'S ‘JIM DANDY AND 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PLAYWRIGHT 


By NONA BALAKIAN 


William Saroyan has aptly dedicated his new 
play, “Jim Dandy: Fat Man in a Famine”, to the 
modern Armenian composer, Aram Khachadourian 
—how aptly perhaps Saroyan himself doesn’t real- 
ize. I recently heard Khachadourian’s latest or- 
chestral composition, “Masquerade”—an enchant- 
ing piece, joyous, alive, full of a boundless sense 
of the goodness of life. “Masquerade” is music 
you don’t easily forget; I couldn’t help remember- 
ing it as I read “Jim Dandy”—and when I had 
read it for the third time (it took me that many 
readings to fully visualize it), something striking 
about Saroyan revealed itself to me. I saw sud- 
denly that his plays have a closer affinity to music 
than to any other medium of artistic expression— 
that they can only please us if we are prepared to 
respond to them as we respond to a piece of music: 
with our emotions and our imagination. No play 
of Saroyan’s ever presented the staging difficulties 
of “Jim Dandy”, but when and if it is given a 
worthy presentation, the critics, I think, will agree 
that, despite the play’s minor imperfections, Saro- 
yan comes closest in it to expressing his particular 
genius in the theatre. 

But the good news, first, is that Saroyan hasn’t 
changed; the poet-playwright is back, intact with 
his unwordly charm and extravagant fantasy, his 
irresistible humor and his expansive Love-that- 
rules-the-world philosophy. The war has not—as 
we feared—disenchanted and spoiled our optimist. 
If Saroyan has become a bit more critical, it is 
only in the long-range, passionless manner of the 
man who has seen a vision and. would share it with 
us all. His cosmic view of life and intuitive feeling 
of the oneness of mankind were always a basic 
part of his talent and couldn’t readily be destroyed; 
they could only be blurred and obscured by an 
inadequate technique and an indifference to form. 

As a writer, Saroyan’s chief problem has been 
one of technique—the search for a style to express 
most effectively what he has had to say. And 
because he has experimented mostly in the theatre, 
he has been least understood and appreciated as a 
playwright. But in “Jim Dandy” Saroyan is no 
longer floundering. The distinctive characteristics 
of his genius—which in previous plays he allowed 
us merely to glimpse—are now more uniformly 
realized. For that reason, perhaps, it is the least 
conventional play that he has yet written. 


At first glance, it appears to be surrealistic fan- 
tasy, with settings by Dali! For it all takes place 
inside an eggshell, in which are seen “miserable 
and majestic ruins”’—more specifically, the ruins 
of a Public Library (composed of a half-broken 
Doric column, a librarian’s counter and a platform 
with a single chair), a dark eave from which peer 
two frightened children, a rose tr-s in a patch of 
dry grass, a disengaged staircase, a revolving door, 
the ruins of a saloon—and a small jail. Moreover, 
everyone in the play is a “miracle”: there is a 
gibbon with academic pretensions; a poet seeking 
the Holy Grail; a librarian dressed like Cleopatra; 
a rich fat man who looks like a tramp; a convict 
who insists that he is everybody’s friend, and other 
equally fantastic characters who weave in and out 
of the play with no apparent reason. 

The result is plenty of color, sound, motion, 
mood and inimitable Saroyan spoofing. But what 
does it all mean? This time there is no Shavian 
preface describing the genesis and significance of 
the play—an indication, perhaps that Saroyan has 
the confidence to let the play speak for itself. 

And “Jim Dandy” does speak for itself—pro- 
vided one comes to it looking not for objective 
reality (with one’s memory and one’s reason) but 
for an emotional expression of universal experi- 
ence. For Saroyan is essentially an Expressionist 
in the theatre—a poet whose vision of Life and 
Man transcends his concern for particular prob- 
lems and conflicts. Such a view does not make 
for drama as defined by Aristotle—but drama of 
another kind: the bringing together of apparently 
unrelated fragments of meaning into a harmonious 
whole, the fitting together of the surface separate- 
ness of men into an inherent One. And, siuce 
Saroyan’s characters are not meant to be indivi- 
duals but, rather, embodiments of a whole realm 
of experience, the play’s development depends, not 
on the logic of characterization, but—again as in 
music—on gradual amplification and affirmation of 
a theme that is only vaguely suggested at first. 

But while the play requires no intellectual effort, 
its symbolism may he bewildering. For the sym- 
bolism here is not static and representational; it 
encompasses a complex of feelings or an abstract 
thought. Once we recognize this distinction, we 
see that even the setting is an organic part of the 
play’s theme—which has to do with rebirth and 
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our common humanity. The characters, following 
the logic of their inner selves, make sense too. 
Thus, the librarian is dressed not as she should be, 
but as she would like to be; and the gibbon, de- 
feated by book-knowledge which he can’t absorb, 
appears—as he must feel—as if he hadn’t quite 
caught up with evolution. 

In Fishkin, the cynic, whose favorite lines are 
“drop dead!” aud “it wouldn’t help!”, we recog- 
nize at first the foolish pedant, later, the average, 
unimaginative person who hasn’t faith enough to 
become anything more than average. Fishkin, who 
lives by books alone, is less wise and happy than 
Jim Dandy—the likeable bundle of human con- 
tradictions whose essence is possibility and kindli- 
ness—who lives by a talisman, a heart-shaped 
piece of rock by which he hopes to spread happi- 
ness wherever he goes. 

As the play develops, these stray bits of meaning 
are intensified. The librarian is discovered and 
humanized by the soldier-poet; Jock, the wild little 
man ina zoot suit, so out of place in a library, 
recaptures his animal spirits; Gibbon confesses 
that he has learned more by reading faces than 
reading books. And Fishkin, prompted by Jim 
Dandy, casts off his cloak of cynicism at last, and 
descending from his platform, describes the truth 
not as Fishkin, the Futile (the man “acted upon”) 
sees it, but as Fishkin, the Famous, (the “actor”) 
knows it. Fishkin “lets go”—and becomes a poet, 
a creative man. 

Finally, when all have acted out their true parts 
—in Jim Dandy’s improvised play—when their 
awareness of themselves and of each other is 
raised to a pitch, when, weak with hunger, they 
share the piece of bread the convict gives them 
from his cell—pity at last enters their hearts and 
they release the innocent prisoner. As the curtain 
falls and the final cords are struck, the rose tree 
is in bloom again, the cave is lit up, and when the 
cash register opens, “hundreds of coins fall as if 
from a fountain.” 

Like music that is all too pleasurable, “Jim 
Dandy” eludes criticism. Certainly its weaknesses 
are not too apparent until after one has closed the 
book and stopped to evaluate in detail what Saro- 
yan is saying—or seems to be saying. The criticism 
most often made of Saroyan—that he sees the 
world with too innocent a vision—is, I’m afraid, 
defensible here again. For, while his viewpoint 


is not basically uncritical or unperceptive, it does 
appear naive because of his unfortunate tendency 
to see things absolutely, without nuances and com- 
plexities. One feels that he oversimplifies and 
confuses the truth by too patly opposing things 
which are not inherently irreconcileable. Thus, 
in affirming the importance of the heart and the 
imagination, he finds it necessary to discredit the 
conscious mind and its powers. Perhaps Saroyan 
is merely emphasizing to make his point. But one 
can’t help feeling that this failing acts to lessen 
the universal appeal of which he is capable. 

On the whole, too, for the kind of play it is, 
“Jim Dandy” is far too explicit, at times almost 
self-consciously “poetical.” I hope this doesn’t 
mean that Saroyan has forgotten what he seemed 
to know so well—that real poetry is not a mere 
manipulation of words, an arrangement of phrases, 
but a way of looking at things, a heightened 
awareness of relationships. Saroyan’s poetry has 
been mainly in his way of seeing people—with a 
basic sympathy that doesn’t miss the foolishness 
and comedy of living. And, in fact, one of the 
most memorable things in this play is the char- 
acter of Fishkin—a creature of such embracing 
dimensions, so wonderfully comic, pitiable, exas- 


perating and lovable that Shakespeare himself - 


might have conceived him. His pathos-filled 
speech when he has found himself at last gives 
meaning to the whole play: 

“I never knew until this moment that it was not 
my mother and my father who brought me forth. 
I never knew until this instant that I did not come 
here Fishkin! I came here any man, to act my 
part, to create my role, to be whomsoever I should 
choose to be. How wrong, how wrong to learn 30 
simple a thing so late!” 

Discovering oneself is a magical thing—a re- 
birth—Saroyan shows in this play—but I suspect 
there is more than magic in Saroyan’s discovery 
of himself. His development as a playwright 
would appear to be a conscious process. And, 
though, his predilection for spoofing, his casual- 
ness and reluctance to take himself seriously will 
always interfere with any attempt at artistic dis- 
cipline, I think this play shows that Saroyan has 
solved half his problem already in finding the 
technique—a consistent style—that best expresses 
his real self. 
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led opposed to the group. Unlike Schopenhauer, in the subject his former self-confidence, and his 
a Nietzsche, and Otto Weininger who glorified the faith in life. It is the triviality of approach toward 
superiority of the race, Dr. Kader’s thesis is con- life or death which is the chief target of the 
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ld that all acts of self-destruction are a manifestation morbid development of human moods, the thera- 
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appears on the surface. The motives of suicide of human kindness, generosity, hope and faith, and 
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ig. | others which are brought about by romantic sub- Confessedly a purely human document, the work 
ion limation, such as the so-called “glorified death,” or lacks scientific discipline, with frequent devaga- 
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cal constraint, such as the urge of jumping from 
a tall building. There are waves of suicide pre- 
cipitated by cataclysmic forces, such as mass per- 
secutions, orgies of cruelty under despotic regimes, 
mass hysteria and despair, disappointments in love, 
in man, or in society, and general frustration, all 
of which lead to the same end. 

Dr. Kader has no controversy with any of these 
categories, neither is he inclined to split hairs 
over their moral implications. He views all abrupt 
termination of human life as a human tragedy, and 
his fight is aimed preeminently against the tragedy. 
He seeks a solution to the evil called suicide and 
he has devoted a life time for its elimination. 

To project the enormity of the phenomenon, 
Dr. Kader draws from a rich reservoir of personal 


ostensibly is irrelevant, but is spiritually related 
with the general theme only in so far as it pro- 
motes the exposition of the conflict between life 
and death, and its bearing on the tendency toward 
self annihilation. While the Tsarist and Nazi set- 
tings are fairly adequately done, it seems to this 
writer that the author has not sufficiently exploited 
the Soviet scene in which he would have found 
a far more fertile field for the demonstration of 
his thesis pertaining to the incitation of suicide 
waves. He has a skimpy passage on 

suicides during the Tsarist persecutions in 1906 
in the Caucasus, but has omitted the far more 
important period of Armenian deportations of 
1915 when thousands of unfortunates 

wholesale suicide rather than endure a life worse 
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than death. And lastly, Dr. Kader’s thesis is open 
to the criticism that the measures which he offers 
are only a patchwork, and constitute a mere partial 
eure, while he has not said a word of the funda- 
mental cure which is the elimination of evil, and 
the extension of tolerance, justice, and universal 
freedom—the surest guarantees against human 
despair and frustration. Notwithstanding it all, in 
the words of Reinhold Neibuhr, who has written 
the foreword to the work, unity in his message “is 
to be found in the spirit of the author who has 
survived unbelievable hardships and insecurities 
with great courage.” 
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In his preface the author confesses that he “does 
not aim to preach or sermonize, but merely wishes 
to convey to the reader the multiferous phases of 
human suffering which he encountered.” How- 
ever, we are happy to note that, far from adhering 
to his initial warning, his entire work is a vindi- 
cation of Oscar. Wilde’s aphorism that “an un- 
biased opinion is worthless, and that there is no 
such thing in life as an unbiased opinion.” Dr. 
Kader is definitely, and rightly so, opposed to all 
forms of human suffering, and particularly the evil 
of suicide. 
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